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BY JOHN B. TABB. 











In the shadow of the rood 

Love and Shame together stood ; 

Love, that bade Him bear the blame 

Of her fallen sister Shame ; 

Shame, that by the pangs thereof 

Bade Him break His heart for Love. 
St. CHARLES OoLL&Gz, ELLicorr City, Mp. 
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FATE? GOD. 


BY JULIA TAFT BAYNE, 








INAUDIBLE voices call us, and we go; 
Invisible hands restrain us, and we stay ; 
Forces unfelt by our dull senses sway 
Our wavering wills.and hedge us in the way 

We call our own, because we do not know. 


We creep reluctant through Pain’s darkened room 
To greet Life’s dearest Joy the other side ; 
We linger, laughing, where the ways divide, 
Saying, ‘‘So choose I,” while we front, blind-eyed, 

Danger’s red signal, yea, black, imminent doom! 
We knock impatient on To-morrow’s door, 
Behind which Sorrow sits; nor evermore 
Shall anything be as it was before, 

Nor sweet To-day’s unheeded rose rebloom. 


Are we, then, slaves of ignorant circumstance ? 
Nay, God forbid! We have the heavenly Guide, 
The Lamp of Life, the Way both sure and tried, 
If we but walk therein, nor stray outside. 

God holds the world, not blind, unreasoning Chance! 

La SaLus, ILL. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


BY CHARLES P. NETTLETON, 











DOUBLE GAIN, 
WITHIN the Eternal Heart I strove to lose my soul, 
And found myself the more the more I found the Whole. 


NARROWNESS. 
To love mankind and not the Man without a peer, 
Is like the love of stars when the sun is shining clear. 


ETERNITY. 
Eternity’s soft winds my sultry soul sweep o’er, 
As travelers feel sea breezes ere they reach the shore. 
HaYwarps, CAL. 
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COMMUNISM IN THE PULPIT. 


BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, D.D., LL.D., 








Or HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, 





WHEN, last Sunday night, I heard a celebrated College 
Professor of (Mis) Applied Christianity say of the Being 
whom he always called “‘ Jesus” that he died ‘‘ a disap- 
pointed man,” I thought of some words per contra in 
Isaiah, such as these: “He shall not fail or be discour- 
aged till he have set judgment in the earth, and the 
isles shall wait for his law”; ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, I 
that have called thee in righteousness will hold thy hand 
and will keep thee.” I thought, too, of the Master’s own 
words, when he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, saying : 
‘Father, the hour is come ; glorify thy Son, that thy 
Son, also, may glorify thee ; as thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to 
as many as thou hast given him”; “ andI have finished 
the work which thou gavest me todo.” This language 
is not that of disappointment. I believe Christ saw of 
the travail of his soul and was satisfied ; that the words 
** It is finished” were words of triumph. 

When, on Monday night, before the Congregational 
Club, this same Jeremiah of Iowa said that the “‘ revela- 

tion of Jesus was a social idea,” ‘‘ the career of Jesus 


was as truly political as that of Mazzini or Sumner”; 
‘* that Jesus was crucified for disturbing the social order 
of thing”; and ‘‘Jesus went at Jerusalem more truly 
than Parkhurst at New York, and far more wisely,” I 
thought of the Master’s own words when near the end : 
‘* My kingdom is not of this world, else would my serv- 
ants fight ; but now is my kingdom not of this world”; 
and ‘‘ Put up thy sword within its sheath ; he that tak- 
eth the sword shall perish by the sword,” and “I could 
pray the Father and he would send me twelve legions of 
angels.” 

And when I heard from this pessimist prophet of the 
West that the baptism of the Holy Ghost, on the day of 
Pentecost, only meant communism of goods, I wondered 
how the Holy Spirit should have so misled the Apostle 
Peter, who preached the usual doctrine of repentance 
toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and not 
communism atall. And when I heard that the king- 
dom of God was confined by ‘‘ Jesus” to the present 
life, I wondered at the prayer of the dying thief : ‘‘ Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom,” and 
at the Savior’s answer, ‘‘ This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.” . Strange promise for a disappointed 
man—a man dying as a felon to make. 

And when the same Savonarola of the West said that 
the Pilgrim Fathers were at one time Communists, I 
thought of the summing up of their exgetines in the 
words of Governor Bradford : 

“The experience that was had in this commune course 
and condition tried sundry years, and that amongst godly 
and sober men, may well evince the vanity of that conceit 
of Plato’s and other ancients applauded by some of later 
times ; that the taking away of property and bringing in 
community into a commonwealth would make them hap- 
py and flourishing, as if they were wiser than God. For 
this community was found to breed much confusion and 
discontent.” 

Among many things that are excellent and beautiful 
in phrase there seems in the make-up of this accomplished 
professor from Iowa a vein of pessimism, a disposition 
to wrest the truth, an unconscious misstatement of 
historical facts, which make his addresses disturbing 
and unwholesome. Does he regard himself as having a 
prophetic mission to this generation? Has he taken 
Savonarola as his model? Is he the John the Baptist of 
Anarchy? When we heard his diatribes against the 
Christian Church we could not help saying to ourselves : 
‘* This way madness lies!” There is no safe and whole- 
some study of sociological problems but when we try to 
grapple with them personally. The men and women 
who are doing something practical to even things, to 
make the crooked straight and the rough places plain, to 
cast up a highway for our God, are not discouraged and 
do not discourage others. There is no pessimism about 
them. They encourage themselves in God. They donot 
say to the Christian Churches, ‘‘Tear down and build 
over again,” but ‘‘ Lend a hand, while we try our. best to 

make things better.” If we regard Christendom up to 
date a failure, and the Founder of Christianity a disap- 
pointed man, is this new Gospel of Communism likely to 
better matters? Are we to build success on the broken- 
down foundations of Christianity? If Jesus of Nazareth 
failed, who can succeed? This ‘“‘conceit of Plato’s and 
‘other ancients, applauded by some of later times?” 
Hardly. 
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“YE SHALL SEEK ME.” 


A GOOD FRIDAY MEDITATION. 








BY THE LATE BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


THESE words, so familiar to our ears, were said by 
Jesus on the last evening of his stay on earth, that event- 
ful evening, full of deep, vivid, personal experience, 
when, feeling that he is to leave his loved ones without 
the comfort and support of his earthly presence, he 
reaches forward into that future which will seem so 
lonely for them, to draw from it all that he can of com- 
fort for them in what will seem to them utter desolation. 

Let us think, too, that he is seeking personal comfort 
in the loneliness of his approaching separation from 
‘these his dear ones. Jesus felt as we should feel did we 
know some night that by the light of the next morning 
we must leave our loved ones to go to some far-distant 
country, where no Jonger we could hear the loved 
voices ot touch with warm pressure the hands that loved 
to grasp ours as we passed, ‘‘ How will they be think- 





ing of me to-morrow,” I would say, were such experience 
to be mine, ‘* these dear friends of mine, when I shall be 
far beyond their sight, upon the great ocean. They will 
not have forgotten me? Surely no, our lives have been 
too closely knit together for that, they. will be seeking 
me still, they will strain their eyes to look for the dis- 
tant ship, they will long to come to me with all their 
hearts, and yet, where I am, thither they cannot come.” 

If to me to-night should come the summons to go into 
that far country, and as I realized that never after 
to-night would I have human speech with these friends 
so dear to me, what would my thought be, before I 
made that last journey,further than any earthly journey ; 
surely it would be the same thought, What to-morrow 
will they be doing without me, those dear friends who 
hang around my bed, into whose eyes I am looking for 
the last time? They will be seeking meI know, looking, 
longingly looking into the future life, to find out where 
Iam, striving to pierce the sécrets of eternity from love 
of me; and yet with all their love, with all the earnest- 
ness of that seeking, surely do I know that where I shall 
be to-morrow thither they cannot come. It is the same 
with Jesus, on this last night of his on earth, when 
with all the pressure of thronging, mighty experiences 
upon him, his first thought and care are for the dear 
ones who have loved him to the end; he knows that 
to-morrow these human friends of his will seek him 
with longing, loving fervor, but that where he is there 
they cannotcome. Not only for those disciples so close 
to bim was this saying true; always are we seeking him, 
and yet where he is never do we completely come. 

Two things come to every heart that rises to give itself 
to Jesus Christ, the diviné passion of seeking him and 
the poor attainment of that search. However we may 
seek him, never do we come completely where he is. And 
is there not in this that we have been trying to indicate, 
just the kind of character that most surely inspires us? 
How is it with our nearest friend, if we can compass that 
friend’s character, if we have come to know him through 
and through? We have gained all we can from him, he 
ceases to influence us. The friend I have exhausted, I 
may love and leave behind ; I have come where heis, and 
he no longer draws me on. On the other hand, I have a 
friend who is great and noble, but his grandeur and no- 
bility are far above me, and he does not influence me. I 
admire and reverence him, it is true, but with no thought 
of seeking such grandeur and nobility as my own. I sit 
down in despair, for all my admiration and reverence, 
not even seeking to be like him. It is as if the sun said 
to a poorearthly candle : ‘‘ Come up here in the heavens 
and shine like me,” and the candle answered back, ‘‘ Oh, 
great cruel sun, I cannot shine like thee, I cannot put my 
feeble flame by the side of thy great shining ; I will put 
out my light and despair of ever shining at all.” 

But there is another kind of character than this ; 
there would be nothing quite so hopeless in all the uni- 
verse as our position if this were not so; there is a kind 
of character infinitely above us which yet gives itself to 
us in such a way that we rise and use every effort to at- 
tain it. This friend draws us on so that forever we 
must seek to be where he is, altho never shall we com- 
pletely reach him. Itis the inspiration of our lives to 
strive and seek, again and again, and always to come 
where he ic. In the same way the power of Heaven, as 
@ motive to men’s action, is the most important that the 
world has ever felt. If we could bring down Heaven to 
earth to-day it would cease to draw us on; put it far 
off into a distance to which we can never attain and we 
despair and sink inactive. Is it not just in this way that 
Jesus brings us to follow him, offering us the inspiration 
of a perfect character ; so giving itself to us that we rise 
and struggle to attain something of its perfection for our 
own, and struggling to gain it, altho never coming fully 
to it, we rise and follow, and follow on forever, to seek 
the Master who draws us to him where he is in his 
‘divine perfection? 

Let us apply all that we have been saying of this gen- 
eral principle of the attractive characteristics of Jesus 
Christ to the character, the consolations and the truth of 
‘Jesus, and see if it does not make what we may call the 
mysticism of these sayings of Jesus in these last hours 
with his disciple more clear to us. 

Here before us stands the character of Jesus; it is 
perfect, perfectly human, a perfect manifestation of 
God and of what God in his idea of man means man to 
be ; and man confronted with this ideal, so high, so in- 
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finitely bigher th-n any of the human ideals about him 
which he has passed unmoved as they called to him to 
follow them—so impossible did even these lower stand- 
ards of high living seem to him in his weakness—rises 
to follow Jesus, weak and sinful and lost tho he be, 
and strives to attain this character so far above him. It 
is almost pathetic, I think, this clinging with which a 
sinful world holds on to the sinlessness of Jesus. It is 
joyful to see how generation after generation, humanity 
out of all its sinfulness and weakness rises to follow 
Christ, seeking to attain his character, to find him where 
he is. Not once in all these ages that have come and 
gone since his divine feet pressed the streets of Jerusa- 
lem, and men have been constantly following him, has 
any human soul come where he is. Yet not one soul is 
there who having once set out on this divine quest will 
ever give it up. The more these souls struggle to come 
where Jesus is, the more sure are they that they never 
can be wherehe is. The more surely they know that his 
character is unattainable,the moresurely are they forced, 
drawn and inspired to be likehim. Not yet among all 
the ranks of Christians who have followed Jesus to seek 
him where he is, has one dared to claim that he has at- 
tained the character of Jesus Christ ; not once in all the 
army of infidels and unbelievers who have doubted, 
maligned, misunderstood and misinterpreted Jesus, has 
an infidel arisen so arrogant as to say, ‘ I amas good as 
Jesus Christ.” Never in character has man yet come 
where he is, yet forever must humanity seek*’the attain- 
ment of this character. 

And how is it with the consolations of Jesus? It is 
my invariable experience that the human heart in sor- 
row seeks God. 

“ Hearts that the preacher could not touch, 
By wayside graves are raised ; 
And lips cry, *God be merciful !’ 
That ne’er cried, ‘God be praised !’” 

The heart seeks Christ, begging to have its sorrow 
taken away. What does Jesus do for the poor suffering 
soul? Does he notsay,I cannot take your sorrow away 
without also taking the love out of your heart, so bound 
together are your love and your sorrow. Will you part 
with your love? And you meet the man who has fled 
to Jesus asking to have his sorrow removed, and you 
ask, ‘‘ Has God taken away your sorrow?” and he an- 
swers you, ‘‘No; the sorrow is still there ; that I could 
not give up; it is part of the love I bear my friend ; but 
Jesus has filled and inspired my sorrow with his peace, 
so that I no longer ask for its removal, but for a stronger 
fulfilment of his comfort.” How is it with you who for 
a year now have been in deep sorrow,; you came to Jesus 
to seek him where he was that he might take your sor- 
row away; did he take it away? ‘*No,” you say, 
‘‘Then he did not answer your prayer?’ ‘‘Oh yes.” 
you answer; ‘‘ for how else have I borne the long year? 
He has given me peace and strength in the midst of 
sorrow, aud altho I have not come completely where 
He is, I still seek him.” ; 

And last let us apply our tests to the texts of Jesus. 
The greatest word that Jesus ever said of himself was 
**T am the Truth.” Not in abstractions, but in the 
living Christ was the Truth to be sought, and in fo'low- 
ing Jesus man rises to seek the Truth; but does he 
come completely to it? Always seeking to be where 
Jesus is, does he ever come completely there? 

Ask the Christian scholar ; ‘‘ You have spent thirty or 
forty years now, \ou say, in this study of Christianity ; 
now surely you must know the whole truth of that re- 
ligion.” 

““ No,” he tells you, ‘‘ never did I feel that I knew so 
little. Never before did I realize as I realize to-night 
that I am but a child picking up pebbles of truth on the 
shores of its infinite-ocean ; never before did the truth 
appear to me so deep, so vast, so absolutely incompre- 
hensible.” 

*‘ Then,” you say to him, ‘‘ you have found your study 
unsatisfactory; you are ready, surely, after all these 
years of unsuccess, to give it up?” 

‘* Never!” he cries. ‘‘ Surely as I realize the impossi- 
bility of attaining what I seek, so must I seek it the 
more. Never did heart and soul so crave to give itself 
to the seeking of truth; never did everything besides in 
the world seem so worthless ; never did the truth so ap- 
pear to be the only thing worth the offering of my life 
as now, when I feel that the truth I seek is injinite and 
vast, and that I can never attain to it. I must seek it al- 
ways, altho I know that where it is there I shall never 
come.” 

Thers is the inspiration of the truth of God. A problem 
in geometry I master. I look through and through it, 


“and soon LI have learned all there is to know about it ; it 


ceases to interest me; itno longer draws me on; Ithrow 
it aside; but the truth of God, my dear friends, forever 
and forever do we seek it, never do we come where it is, 
and that isits inspiration. When that solemn day shall 
come for us, and we pass into the other world, there is 
this truth still before us, and throughout the ages of 
eternity, onward and upward, forever shall we be joy- 
ously seeking, yet never so fully shall we be coming to 
the attainment of our desires as to exhaust the joy of 
our quest. When we shall have been for ages living in 
the eternity beyond, Ido not doubt that we shall look 
back with reverent joy upon the time when in some 
definite, distinct way there was fulfilled to us the special 
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prophecy of Revelation, and some evident and over- 
whelming presence of Christ met us and opened for us a 
golden gate into a Heavenly Jerusalem. Some such 
place there must be, I need not doubt that there is, 
where through pearly gates and over golden pavements 
Christ will personally meet his own, and where the mul- 
titude of his redeemed shall in blissful intercourse follow 
him whithersoever he goetb. The time when he received 
us from the obedient service of our earth-stained pilgrim- 
age, and led us into the sudden burst of his glorious 
manifested presence to be forever with him, will po 
doubt be forever precious to our remembrance ; but far, 
far more dearly, it seems to me, shaJl we cherish the 
time when in our human life, in this common, earthly 
place, Jesus first met our souls, which be had been 
always seeking, and in that meeting taught us that we 
were the sons of God, and in showing us God as our 
Father showed us himself, the perpetual Revelation of 
that Father, showed us himself, in the completion of that 
Revelation, lifted on the cross. where he draws all men 
to him, where he drew you in that poor, sinful, human 
life, so that it became your life passion to seek to come 
to his character, his consolations, his truth. All your 
life you were seeking, through part of eternity you are 
still seeking ; but never even yet have you come fully 
where he is, and never have you ceased, never shall you 
cease, the divine quest. 

There are two men only in this world whom I 
really pity—the man who thinks there is nothing more 
for him to learn, and the man who is so oppressed with 
the hights above him that he does not even try to gain 
them ; the man who rests contented on the top of his 
mountain, and the man who sits nerveless at its bottom, 
making no effort to take even one step up the steep 
ascent, the self-satisfied and the despairing man. My 
friends, you will not be either of these; here is Jesus 
with his divine prophecy for your soul and mine: ‘‘ Ye 
shall seek me,” the divine that is in you will respond to 
the manifested divinity that is in me; and altho 
‘‘ whither I go, there ye cannot come,” you will never 
cease the divine quest to all eternity. Oh, the beatific 
vision of Christ in his city in visible union with his 
saints will come to us all when we have finished our 
work for him on earth ; but far, far more glorious is the 
life we shall come into to-day as we rise and go out into 
the world to follow Jesus forever, to seek him, yet never 
to come perfectly where he is. To this seeking, to this 
divine following of our only Master we can each come. 
May God grant us this entrance for his dear Son’s sake. 


me 
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THE SALVATION ARMY A RIVAL OF THE 
CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 











WHILE the Salvation Army was moving forward with- 
out a note of discord in its ranks, it seemed ungracious 
to express views which could be considered a criticism 
upon a movement organized to benefit humanity. But 
since leading men and women in the Army have shown, 
this winter, that its officers are as prone to ambition and 
even strife as is the most ordinary church officer, it is 
perhaps not untimely to submit a few observations re- 
garding the Salvation Army and its work in America, 
which are not the passing thoughts of the moment but 
the firm convictions formed after a careful study of the 
movement for sixteen years. 

As an interviewer, it was my privilege to meet Com- 
missioner Railton and the English girls who came to this 
country in 1880. They are now spoken of by members of 
the Army as “‘ seven ignorant lassies,” but ignorance was 
not the characteristic that impressed itself most upon 
those who met them in the cheap boarding house not far 
from Castle Garden. They were evidently in earnest in 
their desire to carry the Gospel to those who they thought 
would not otherwise hear it. The reception given to the 
advance guard of the Salvation Army differed materially 
from that which their successors have had in this city. It 
was my duty to attend their first meeting, held not inthe 
Carnegie Music Hall nor even in Cooper Union. Harry 
Hill, a countryman, offered them the use of his theater 
for the first Sunday evening after their arrival, and they 
accepted the offer gladly. Their modest demeanor and 
their apparent sincerity won the respect of the motley 
crowd in that place of unsavory reputation. As soon as 
the religious part of the program was finished, the pro- 
prietor, with an eye to business, urged all those present, 
including the people attracted entirely by the Army 
‘*lassies,” to remain for the regular performance ; and the 
invitation was generally accepted. The evening service, 
from a religious point of view,was not considered valua- 
ble, but many allowances were made because of the 
novel methods used. 

From that day to this, in this city, in New England 
towns, in the West and in London, in attendance at 
many meetings, those intended for Auxiliary members 
and those thrown open to the public, in interviews with 
those who attend the meetings unofficially as well as 
with soldiers, cadets and officers of the Army and with 
Auxiliary members, the conclusion has been reached 
that the Salvation Amy, as an institution, isa dangerous 
rival of the Church of Christ, instead of being the help- 
ful ally that it has been uniformly considered ; and the 
more successful it becomes, really or ostensibly, the 
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more powerful will be its antagonism to the Church, 
This conclusion is based upon these considerations : 

1. The Church and the Salvation Army are working 
among the same classes of people. 

(a) The officers and the friends of the Army say that 
they reach a class of people, meaning the lower order 
socially, that the Church cannot reach. A careful study 
of city mission work here and elsewhere leads the writer 
to take direct issue with this statement. The claim has 
been made so frequently and so persistently that it is 
generally believed that the Salvation Army is far more 
successful in reaching the lowest class of people than ig 
any other religious organization, or all others combined, 
It is true that men from the lodging houses and men 
without lodgings, and now ané then a friendless woman, 
profess conversion—many of them do so frequently ; but 
the lodging-house men and the so-called tramps and 
the women of the street also gather in the missions and 
the churches especially designed for this class of people. 
St: Bartholomew’s Mission, in Forty-second Street ; the 
Madison Square Mission, in Third Avenue ; the Galilee 
Mission, in Twenty-third Street ; the Tabernacle of the 
New York City Mission and Tract Society, in Broome 
Screet; the Fiorence Mission and the Industrial Christian 
Alliance, in Bleecker Street, and the Bowery Mission— 
these and other religious movements are carrying on 
the same kind of reecue work that the Salvation Army 
has been supposed to be doing almost exclusively, 

But what about the Slum Corps in Cherry Street? It 
is doing a most excellent work, and so is the McAuley 
Mission, just around the corner in Water Street. The 
devotion shown by the young women who try to make 
the people believe that by wearing patched clothing and 
living in bare rooms, they are on the same social level 
with the frowsy, dirty women who live next door to the 
one occupied by these refined women, is pointed out as 
a mark of special grace. But is there no heroism and 
no devotion, and this without hypocrisy, displayed by 
the men and women who dress in a becoming manner, 
and live and work among the same class of people, as 
the Delaney sisters, for example, live and work in the 
Catherine Street Mission in South Street, or as the 
brave Avery did in the Mariners’ Temple, until he laid 
down his life for the unhappy people bordering on Chat- 
ham Square? 

(b) While the work of theSalvation Army is generally 
understood to have been carried on among the lower 
classes, which it was organized to reach—the unchurched 
classes so-called—and while workers and money have 
been secured to reach people from this class, the most 
aggressive work of the Army, in the opinion of many, 
has been among the wage-earning and the so-called 
upper classes ; and its chief attention has been directed 
toward the members of churches whom it has flattered 
and won away from their first love, thus weakening the 
churches of the many denominations, whose representa- 
tives have been contributing money for its support. One 
does not need to be a constant attendant at the 
meetings in the headquarters in Fourteenth Street, for 

netance, or even those held in the Cooper Union Hall 
on Sunday evenings, to know that the great majority of 
those who are reached in these meetings are in no sense 
‘‘from the gutters,” to use General Booth’s suggestive 
phrase. 

It was supposed until recently that the meetings in 
Cooper Union had been supported by the free-will offer- 
ings of non-churchgoers, who could not find a welcome 
in any church, and were glad to hirea hall in which 
they might havea place to worship God. But within 
the last week or two, it has been announced publicly 
that the rent of the hall has been borne for years by a 
man whose interest in the unchurched classes is not ex- 
ceeded by that of any other man in this country, and 
whose checks are found in the treasury of nearly every 
society designed toelevate humanity. This gift has been 
made because he believed that the people meeting in 
Cooper Union on Sunday evenings were not only non- 
church members but also non-churchgoers. In both 
these particulars he has been misinformed. Without 
making any special inquiries, twenty-five persons are 
known to the writer who have left the services in their 
own churches and gone to the Cooper Union meeting ; 
some of them have practically renounced their church 
membership since this meeting was opened, and the 
money formerly contributed to church work and the 
time formerly set aside for church services, Christian 
Endeavor meetings, prayer-meetings and the Sunday- 
school hour is now devoted to the service of the Army. 
A few of the number have returned to their church 
homes after an absence of a year or more, 

(c) But this is not all. A large number of people 
divide their sympathy, their time and their money 
between the Church and the Army ; nominally they are 
Church people, practically they have-‘‘a heart and a 
heart.” They are known as Auxiliary members, which 
means that they sympathize with the social and reli- 
gious work which the Army is doing, placing it on a 
level, if not above similar work done by the Churcb. 
The pastor or the missionary, who is not a most impor- 
tunate beggar, stands little chance in presenting the 
causes represented by the boards of the Church, in com- 
parison with the captain or the lieutenant, with her 
impassioned plea for money to pay a tyrannical land- 
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lord, waving a dispossess warrant over her head, or the 
stern collector with one hand upon the gas meter ready 
to plunge the room into utter darkness. The extrava- 
gant statement made and the stirring pictures presented 
make a sad travesty of what should be an act of wor- 
ship. 

The great building in Fourteenth Street was not con- 
tributed by the people who “live in one room,” or in 
‘one room and bedroom,” to quote again from General 
Booth’s historical address in Carnegie Hall. It was not 
the free-will offering from men and women raised from 
the slums and occupying to-day positions of great re- 
sponsibility, but, according to the published figures, it 
was chiefly the gift of men and women prominent in 
the several Christian churches of this city, who believed 
that they were aiding an institution which was doing a 
kindred work with the Church of Christ, if, indeed, it 
was not doing a work which the Church could not do. 

2, While the Salvation Army is a rival to the Church, 
it is the belief of many persons, who have given its sys- 
tem careful study, that it offers a poor substitute for 
church privileges. The pastor of a leading church in 
this city was invited to speak at a parlor conference 
where the work of the Army was to be considered. Be- 
fore he accepted the invitation he wrote to the promi- 
nent official who invited him, asking the attitude of the 
Army on these points: (1) Tae sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper ; (2) the Ministry of the Word, 
and (3) the relation of the members of the Army to in- 
dividual churches. The reply was diplomatically worded, 
and was in substance : (1) We do not observe the sacra- 
ments mentioned, but we have what we consider a sub- 
stitute for them ; (2) we have no ordained ministry, but 
we have what we consider a substitute for that; (3) we 
do not say that the soldiers shall leave the churches, 
with which they have been connected, but we place upon 
each soldier so much work that he has no time to attend 
to the duties of church membership. The pastor did not 
speak at the conference, In regard to the third reply, it 
should be added that the position of the Army, accord- 
ing to the statement of the representative of General 
Booth in London, made to the writer last October, is that 
an officer can no more belong to the Army and toa 
Churca than a minister can belong to two denomina- 
tions. When it is considered that the command of the 
Savior to his disciples to baptize all nations in the name 
of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, is delib- 
erately set aside and another service substituted, and 
that the command to observe the Lord’s Supper is ap- 
parently disregarded, the statement that the Army is a 
rival of the Church will hardly be questioned. 

An officer of the Army, successful in directing its 
campaigns here and elsewhere, was ordered to another 
field. Unwilling to go, he resigned his commission and 
sought admission to the Presbyterian ministry, A 
member of the examining committee said that he should 
be ashamed of a child in his Sunday-echool, twelve 
years old, who could not pass a better examination in 
Church history and in theology than this brilliant officer 
did. One does not need to listen many times to the ex- 
position of Scripture in the meetings of the Army to 
understand the reason for this statement. 

3, If it were true that the Army was theally, and not the 
rival of the Church, a severe indictment would lie against 
the latter. The statement is made repeatedly that there 
is a class of people whom the Church cannot reach. 
When Christian people support the Army, financially or 
morally, do they not say in effect, This statement is 
true; therefore, we will give our men and our women 
and our money to an organization that owes no allegiance 
to any power save the will of one man, an organization 
without the two sacraments which are considered ab- 
solutely essential by nearly every branch of the Chris- 
tian Church, whatever its name or doctrinal distinction, 
and we will let this organization win them not to the 
Bride of Christ, which he loved and for which he died, 
but to a Society outside of the Church? Is this not the 
practical admission, wholly without warrant, that the 
Church in America can reach the rich and well-to-do, 
but that it cannot reach those in the lower order of 
society ? Is this the spirit of the Galilean Carpenter, who 
chose his followers in the main from the wage-earners of 
his day ? 

It is freely admitted that the Army reaches a great 
many people—if attendance at meetings be the criterion 
—and it is true that many people profess conversion at 
their meetings; but it would be interesting to have a 
table showing the relative number of professed conver- 
sions, the number of different individuals professing 
conversion, and a column showing how many of these 
converts have been church members for years. In the 
eyes of the public, crowds mean success, whatever the 
motive that draws them and whatever the result of their 
gathering ; but there are other tests besides numbers. 

4, All that has been said about the Salvation Army as 
an institution, applies equally to the new movement 
headed by Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth, who practi- 
cally say now that they are to leave “ the gutter,” as 
General Booth charged that they had done two years 
4g0, and are to work in the churches and among the 
middle classes, as they have been doing for many years, 
tho not openly, as they propose to do now. 

It is generally admitted that the success of the Salva- 
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tion Army in this country has been due, not so much to 
what it has given the people, and not even to its dis- 
tinctive principles, but that men in the pulpit and in the 
pew, and women of wealth and social standing in the 
churches have been charmed by the winning manner of 
Mrs. Booth, and have been moved to pity by her stirring 
appeals for the thousands outside the churches. This 
plea they have considered a call from Macedonia, So it 
has been ; but instead of putting flesh and blood and 
money into the churches and chapels and missions in 
Macedonia, the true branches of the Church of Christ, 
not a few of which are living at “‘a poor, dying rate,” 
they have given their checks and their children and 
themselves, not to reach the Macedonians, but uncon- 
sciously to deplete the very agencies among the people 
which have been criticised for not doing more evangel- 
istic work. 

5. The duty of the hour. Let the same amount of 
money come from Christian pockets, the same splendid 
buildings be given and the same number of workers be 
thrown into the churches among the people ; let them 
be dignified by the name of Church ; let the services be 
modified where necessary so that the musical tastes of 
the people may be gratified ; let club work be introduced, 
let the social life of the people be developed—in a word, 
let the weaker churches in the district below Fourteenth 
Street, and those along the river fronts, east and west as 
far north as the Harlem, receive that backing, moral 
and financial and personal, which is now given by 
Church people to the movements or movements known 
by the name of one individual or by two of the same 
family, and it is the belief, founded upon sixteen years 
of study of the Salvation Army and its methods in this 
city, that more will be done for the spiritual uplifting of 
the people than is now done by those whose chief attrac- 
tions are noise and color. 

The Salvation Army has had a mission to this city in 
teaching the Courch its duty to the working people. 
Has not this lesson been sufficiently learned? If it has, 
why cannot the splendid devotion, the munificent gifts, 
the inspiring sympatby which it has received from mem- 
bers of the Church be transferred to the children of the 
covenant laboring for the salvation and the moral devel- 
opment of the people, rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned, native and foreign born, for whom the Master 
died ? 

New YORK CITY. 
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FROM CHIRACAHUA TO CARLISLE. 
II. 


BY OLIVER O. HOWARD, 
MAJOR-GENERAL, UNITED STaTES ARMY, RETIRED. 











For the exercises on commencement day at Carlisle we 
had the great gymnasium. The students were all there 
and held one-third the seating. The platform was put 
up midway upon one side. Governor Hastings and his 
staff, with Mrs. Hastings and other ladies, were present, 

First we had the choicest music by the Indian Band ; 
one piece, a composition of the young Indian band leader, 
gave a well-known Indian war song with such accom- 
paniment as added melody to the old harshly accented 
production which had formerly excited the Indian war- 
riors almost to madness. The speaking by the graduates 
was simple in style, and the composition and the senti- 
ment took in the best features of our American life, It 
was patriotic, hopeful for their race’s progress, and 
thoroughly Christian. 

General Howard made a brief address before giving 
the diplomas. He first put into the concrete an exhibi- 
tion of the universal fatherhood of our Heavenly Father, 

Years ago with his hand in that of an old Indian 
chief of Arizona, he had said: ‘* As we have the same 
Father we must be brothers!” The Chief Santos and 
Howard were close friends ever after until Santos’s 
death. He next illustrated the effect of a Chippewa con- 
version. Chiefs that had always hated one another 
thenceforth loved one another. He then endeavored to 
enforce the principle of love toward parents and rela- 
tives. The true man and Christian does not despise 
ignorant and superstitious parents and friends after the 
light has broken in upon his own soul. Those who must 
go back to rough homes “‘ be sure, by God’s help, to lift 
them up by soul conversion tv the plane of your own 
beautiful civilization.” 

The twenty-five graduates had stood on the floor below 
looking up to General Howard while he spoke. Then 
they filed across the stage, and each received his much 
desired and appreciated diploma. The addresses of 
General Hastings, the grand Governor of Pennsylvania, 
of Mr. Sherman, Senator Nelson, and the Superintendent, 
were as good as they well could be. Antonio Apache 
(Apache has become a surname) and General Howard at 
last stood together before the people hand in hand. How 
small the General looked beside the young Indian, but 
how much safer he felt than he had done twenty-four 
years ago in the wilds of Arizona in the presence of 
Antonio’s father and uncle. 

Chaplain McCabe sang again, said a few words calling 
attention to the part Mrs. Pratt and the other lady help- 
ers had borne in the grand work of Carlisle. That 
occasion will be remembered by all who were there while 
life lasts. 
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The numerous Sunday exercises presented the rest of 
change, but hardly an abatement of effort. It was my 
privilege to go with Captain Pratt tosee every room and 
every student, not forgetting the tidy hospital, where 
ten or twelve sick ones were under treatment and nurs- 
ing. The head nurse, who with sisterly vigilance 
watches over all the sick, is untiring ; the matron who 
has the little boys’ dormitory, and who calls them each 
by name, gives motherly affection to her unselfish work; 
the grand woman who gives herself to the care of the 
girls’ quarter would not have us miss a single room. All 
these, andall Captain Pratt’s assistants, men and women, 
seem conscious of the rapid strides they are making in 
restraining the heedless or vicious, and encouraging the 
willing and obedient, and so working on in character- 
building. I felt well satisfied with these good people at, 
the end of that ‘‘Sunday morning inspection.” There 
were generally three pupils in a room, with single beds 
and neat furnishing. Different tribes, fifty-two in all, 
are mingled in rooming, so that they will be quickened 
to learn the English tongue. 

General Howard, the Rev. Dr, Reed (President of 
Dickinson College), and the Rev. Dr. Rostan, a Walden- 
sian, divided the afternoon chapel service. The General 
showed how the Lord found him and converted his soul 
thirty-nine years ago. Dr. Rostan gave three heads: Ist. 
Bs a joyous Christian, 2d. Be a courageous Christian, 3d. 
Be a progressive Cnristian. The Doctor's foreign accent 
and peculiar voice added a charm to his delightful ad- 
dress. President Reed admirably closed the exercise by 
giving us a few glimpses into hisown inmost experience. 
his turning point of life was emphasized by the brief 
phrase * I will !” 

In the evening my son, Harry, led the Young Men’s 
Christian Association meeting. His subject was: 
‘** What is Meant by Loyalty to Christ.” The chapel 
was well filled and the students eagerly listened while 
he, a young man, pled before young men and young 
women the Master’s cause, as only a young man can. 
At “‘ the after meeting,” which only Harry and the other 
young people attended, fifteen or twenty made a confes- 
sion of Christ. Each said substantially ‘‘I will!” So 
ended that eventful Sabbath at Carlisle. 

The whole work of the Carlisle School is comprehended 
in a single sentence of a young Indian physician, now 
practicing medicine in Chicago: ‘‘If we wish to elevate 
the rising generation of Indians to a higher and more 
enlightened condition, we must give them the same 
chances a3 have the sons and daughters of other races.” 
Amen! 

Other Indian workers, not at Carlisle, have at times 
supposed that Captain Pratt wished to oppose their 
efforts ; they mistake his wish; it is simply to go further 
than most of them can go and put the contact with good, 
industrious Christian men, women and children, to the 
front. This called ‘‘ outing” is so essential to rapid pro- 
gress! In the school work itself his institution stands 
abreast of any. In the ‘‘outing system,” he is ahead! 
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THE ATTITUDE OF CANADA. 
BY CHARLES G. D, ROBERTS, 








THE late astonishing outburst of ill-temper toward 
Great Britain misrepresented, let us trust, the real senti- 
ments of the American people. In its popular expres- 
sion, however, through the daily press and the speeches 
of public men, there was displayed such a general and 
profound misconception of the attitude of Canada, that 
it seems worth while to consider that attitude closely, I 
may, perhaps, without presumption, undertake to say a 
positive word upon the subject, because I have been en- 
abled to acquaint myself pretty thoroughly with the 
semtiments of my fellow-Canadians. We who occupy 
the northern half of the continent find ourselves con- 
fronted by the tremendous problem of our destiny, and 
this problem engages the serious thought of our life and 
conversation. The trend of Canadian opinion I have 
watched closely for the last fifteen years, in that stratum 
of society which governs both at the polls and in the 
field—the mechanics, farmers, tradesmen—the voting 
masses, I have watched it in different sections of 
Canada, not through the medium of partisan journalism 
and electioneering speeches, but sympathetically and at 
first band. And I can claim with some confidence that 
my generalizations will not be found hasty. 

In the first place, it must be clearly understood that 
what is called “‘ the annexation sentiment” has no exist- 
ence whatever north of the border, save in two or three 
widely separated frontier districts, in the purely scholas- 
tic theorizing of Prof. Goldwin Smith, and in the imagi- 
nations of a very few unsuccessful politicians and 
journalists. The growth of sucha sentiment in Canada 
becomes year by year more remote from all possibility. 
In the early days of our history, when we were feeble, 
scattered, and with little in prospect to bid us hope— 
when, too, annexation seemed to offer great and imme- 
diate material advantages—it was with sturdy and angry 
vehemence that we rejected the idea of absorption by 
the United States. Then, as now, there were a few 
Americans holding domicil within our borders who, 
with those under their influence, talked annexation. 
The proportion which they bore, in number and in im- 
portance, to the loyal inhabitants of Canada, was im- 
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measurably greater then than now. The enthusiasm 
of our popular assemblies, and the achievements of our 
provincial militia during the War of 1812 are sufficient 
evidence of our attitude toward annexation during the 
infancy of our career. Later on, through the thirties 
and the forties, when we were at odds with England 
and at strife within ourselves over the question of Respon- 
sible Government, to a few unbalanced hotheads it seemed 
as if annexation were drawing near. But these found 
every man’s hand against them, and soon disappeared 
from view. Yet later, when the menace of war between 
Great Britain and the United States threatened devasta- 
tion to our borders—when Americastrove to force us into 
the Union by the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
ar to lure us in by offering our provinces full Statehood 
and the assumption of their debts; when resistance to 
this pressure seemed to mean no less than ruin; when 
the party of ‘‘ Little England” ruled in Great Britain, 
and so-called Imperial statesmen superciliously calcu- 
lated the cost of our loyalty to the Empire; when it was 
gravely proposed to weigh Canada and her heritage and 
her ambitions against the privateering escapades of two 
or three Confederate cruisers, then, indeed, did it look as 
if annexation might become a live issue. But our an- 
swer settled the question for all time. That answer was 
the federation of our provinces, the building of a power- 
ful Dominion, the spread of our name and our sway over 
the northern half of this continent. A gradual but sure 
result has been the growth of a national sentiment 
which has made all talk of annexation, as a movement 
from within, ridiculous, A few years ago the mere 
baseless suspicion that one of our two great political par- 
ties was disposed to flirt with annexation tendencies, 
sufficed to ruin that party at the polls. Annexation, if it 
ever comes, will come from within, and by violence. 
The cost of it, gained in this way, might well make the 
strongest hesitate. We think that our great kinsmen to 
the south of us should know the quality that dwells in 
our blood. Five millions of such stock as the men of 
Massachusetts are not lightly to be coerced, even if they 
stood alone. To annex Canada by force, you would have 
first to make her a desert. 

Our reading of our ‘‘ Manifest Destiny,” therefore, be- 
ing so opposed to that which our Kinsmen have done us 
the honor to adopt, what is our general attitude toward 
America? In the first place, our hatred of annexation is 
not hostility to the Americans. Out normal disposition 
is one of admiring friendliness toward our southern 
kinsmen. We point with pride to their colossal achieve- 
ments as a proof of what the race can do. Westrive to 
cultivate in ourselves an emulation of the qualities which 
have made them great. We are vitally conscious of the 
bonds of blood uniting us. If America were involved 
with a foreign power, our pride in American triumphs, 
our grief at American reverses, would be keen and per- 
sonal. We would feel, in a lesser degree, the same kind 
of anxious interest that would stir us if the Empire were 
concerned, But the moment an aggressive spirit shows 
itself south of our borders the case is changed. A quiet 
but obstinate anger awakes in our veins, a deep resent- 
ment at the assumption of the American fire-eating 
press ; the soberest spirits among us talk war with a 

_sort of deprecating eagerness ; and men who but yester- 
day were holding up the United States as the mirror of all 
greatness begin to rehearse the deeds of Chrysler’s Farm 
and Chateauguay. Our word to the Empire is ‘* Peace, 
if possible ; but if the honor of the Empire demands war, 
do not hold back because Canada lies exposed!” We 
know, of course, that we would have to bear the brunt of 
the battle, but we face the grim prosp2ct unflinchingly. 

Toward the Empire our attitude is perhaps somewhat 
less clearly defined. The majority of us, without apy 
question, are swayed by the sentiment of loyalty to the 
British Crown. But there is a strong minority whose 
patriotism centers in the idea of Canada rather than in 
the idea of the Empireas a whole. Of these perhaps the 
greater part are loyal to the Crown less from sentiment 
than from a conviction that the best interests of Canada 
are bound up with those of the Empire; while the re- 
mainder look forward to the ultimate independence of the 
Dominion. These latter, vigorous and sanguine Nation- 
alists, would become as actively British as the rest of us 
in case of the mother country needing their support. 
They have been unfairly accused of hostility to the 
Crown, because a few disguised annexationists have 
allied themselves with the Independents, hoping that in 
an isolated Canada they would some day find their op- 
portunity. I may assert with confidence that if to-day 
the question of Canada’s future were submitted to a 
plebiscite, four-fifths of our people would favor a con- 
tinuance of the present colonial relation, with some loose 
form of imperial federation as the ultimate goal of our 
hopes. The rest would favor independence ; but they 
would be divided on the question of our readiness for 
such astep. Some would declare for it now and at all 
costs; more would favor delay, and a longer ripening. 
Almost all would say that the independence which they 
scek is an independence sanctioned by the mother coun- 
try. Itis significant to note trat even the most eager 
Independents are well disposed to the Empire ; tho the 
fact that they imagine the Empire would lightly part 
company with us shows that they have paid small atten- 
tion to the growth and drift of imperial sentiment. The 
point to be dwelt on here, however, is that we are a peo- 
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ple not lacking in martial spirit, and that now, as in 1812, 
if the mother country were seriously attacked every 
Canadian sword would leap to her defense. 

FREDERICTON, N. B. 
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THE LOYALTY CRY IN CANADA. 
BY J, B, HEMMEON, 


You have observed the recent outburst of ‘loyalty ” 
in Canada. So pronounced and fervent has it been that 
even English statesmen have noticed it. I have noticed 
that it has consisted in pronouncing everything relating 
to England perfect, and everything un-English disrepu- 
table. Perhaps you do not know what lies behind, and, 
to a large extent, caused all this. Previous to the 
general election of 1889 the Liberal opposition in Parlia- 
ment introduced a measure advocating not only reci- 
procity and free trade with the United States, but an 
equalization of, and a common tariff, with division of 
revenue, called Commercial Reciprocity. 

Notwithstanding the general desire for improved 
trade relations with the United States this bill went too 
far, and many thought it the beginning of ‘‘ annexa- 
tion.” Mr. Blake, the ex-leader, actually withdrew from 
the Liberal Party on account of it. And the Tory Party 
at the next general election raised the hue and cry of 
** disloyal” against the Liberals and published to the 
world that they, making about one-half of the. popula- 
tion of Canada, were “disloyal annexationists.” And 
on this cry they won the election. From that time to 
this there has been a constant effort on the part of the 
Liberal press to disprove the charge and make out the 
Tories disloyal, and the Tory press has constantly re- 
asserted it and proclaimed their own loyalty. So the 
loyalty or disloyalty cry has entered largely into Cana- 
dian politics for years past ; until the other day, it was 
apparently hushed (till another chance occurs to make 
political capital) by a unanimous vote in Parliament, 
assuring the British Government that both parties were 
loyal inCanada! And even Sir Charles Tupper, recent- 
ly returned from the High Commissionership in London, 
to try and save the Tory Party, was compelled publicly 
to withdraw the charge against the Liberals on account 
of the loyalty furor over the so-called ‘‘ war scare,” for 
the reputation of Canada. 

Now you will see and understand, when this grand 
opportunity occurred in connection with President 
Cleveland’s ‘*‘ War Message,” so-called (tho British states- 
men, according to the reports of the debates in the 
British Parliament did not and do not so regard it), both 
parties made the very best of it, especially the Liberals, 
to proclaim their loyalty, by abusing President Cleveland 
and everything American. And as ‘‘ fortune favors the 
brave,” the telegram to President Kriiger, after the re- 
pulse of the maurauding crew, headed by Dr. Jameson, 
from Emperor William, gave these pseudo, ultra loyal- 
ists, another grand opportunity, and another shout was 
raised against the crazy Kaiser and everything German. 

To those understanding it, it has all been a huge farce 
and despicable in the extreme ; to those not knowing 
the causes, it has been a surprise indeed, and especially 
to Americans who have read the Canadian press. Now 
mingled with all this I confess there is a bad feeling in 
Canada against the United States, caused by the narrow- 
est and most unreasonable jealousy. This showed itself 
during the late Civil War. Canadians gloried over 
every defeat of the Federal forces and would’have re- 
joiced if the Union had been broken up. Many small- 
minded Canadians are jealous of the prosperity and 
growth of the great Republic, with its 70,000,000 of peo- 
ple lying along our southern border and extending to 
the borders of Mexico; jealous because more than 
1,000,000 of our best young people have gone over the 
line from our 5,000,000 of inhabitants and are generally 
doing better than their brothers at home. 

Now a word on “loyalty” and ‘‘annexation.” I do 
not like the word “loyalist.” it savors of all that is 
mean and despicable; I do not like the word ‘‘annexa- 
tion,” it savors of conquest and oppression. I will, 
therefore, use the words patriot and union, predicating 
all that is good and true. Now it goes without saying 
that a true patriot works for what is best for his coun- 
try. A loyalist may ruin his country for the sake of his 
—what shall I call it?—‘‘fad.” And this would be the 
case with Canadian loyalists in case of war between 
England and the United States. ThoI say and believe 
this, I would not have Canada aim for independence in 
the midst of a crisis ; but I think we now have a lesson 
that ought to induce us to save ourselves and country 
from ruin, by being involved in England’s foreign policy, 
not always just or wise. 

I will not say, except it is on account of patriotism to 
my country, that the time bas fully come for Canada to 
become independent ; but recent events call loudly to us 
to prepare for the future. Toremain much longer as we 
are, with no voice in the causes and responsible for the 
effects, is out of the question, unless we are a lot of de- 
pendent, soulless, ignominious dolts. But whether the 
future shall be ‘‘ imperial federation” with responsibility, 
‘‘independence,” or union with the rest of the continent, 
remains to be solved. As I see it, nothing can be gained 
by imperial federation with peoples over the oceans, with 
whom we have nothing in common. 

Independence would be a great gain every way. But 
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when it comes to true patriotism, or the best thing for 
the country, union with the United States holds out 
many advantages. (1) There would be no danger of 
invasion, little of war at all. (2) All “trade and com. 
merce” questions that agitate us so would be settled, 
(83) The “exodus” question that annoys us 80 would be 
settled, and all our ‘‘exiles” would at once and forever 
be at home! (4) The “race and religion” strife that 
threatens to break up Confederation and that keeps us in 
a constant strife with our fellow-citizens would come to 
anend. (5) The winter port and fast line ocean steam- 
ers, and river and canal navigation, and many other such 
questions would settle themseves. (6) The uncertain 
and precarious “future of Canada” would be settled, 
and we would be part and parcel of a continent under 
one government and one people, mighty for good and 
also mighty for evil. 

It is not good to worship royalty nor any form of 
government, instead of God. It is not good not to be 
able to live beyond our party, tho that party be our 
nation. Happy the man who enjoys the brotherhood of 
man and loves his neighbor as himself. 

WOLFVILLE, N. 8. 
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IN THE LAND OF ISLAM. 
FROM PARIS TO ALGIERS. 








BY MADAME HYACINTHE LOYSON. 





AFTER long, conscientious study of comparative 
religions, in books, men and travel, and divested of bias 
or prejudice, one becomes convinced that God has indeed 
manifested himself to divers peoples in different ways, 
giving to some, according to time, race and condition, a 
fuller and more tangible expression of Divine Will. To 
primitive peoples he intimates, by natural religion, his 
existence ; to riper races he reveals, by inspiration, his 
laws, while to the most advanced he imposes, by faith, 
reason and conscience, his government. In the lower 
strata of humanity religion is marked with great sim- 
plicity, and the senses have predominance; as we go 
higher the superior faculties of our being are called into 
action, until we begin to long for the Infinite and to consort 
with Divinity. What was a low, slimy sediment at the 
bottom of the sea is often, by convulsions of the earth, 
thrown to the surface, even in the hights of great 
mountains, in which, after thousands, perhaps millions 
of years, we discover infinite riches, beautiful fossils— 
God’s great folio of the History of Creation—the purest 
crystal and carbon with which our modern science needs 
to light and warm our world, our classrooms and labor- 
atories, our studios, homes and churches. 

And through all the various manners and methods of 
God’s revelation, what admirable analogy. parallels and 
unity! There is, therefore, no more necessary antagonism 
of principles between the higher and the lower,or the first 
and the latest, among peoples and their different religions, 
than there is between the laws of creation in the sedi- 
ment of the sea and the formation of the loftiest moun- 
tains. That which was lowest becomes highest, and, per- 
adventure, the rejected stone becomes that of the chief 
corner. The Negro who prays to his fetish, the fire 
worshiper or joss grinder, the turning dervish or 
the bead-teller, the holy water sprinkler, the incense 
burner and the shaking Quaker, the shouting zealot or 
the litany chanter, the high ritualist and the lowly 
worshiper in pagoda, temple, mosque, church or soli- 
tude—in all these there is, whether conscious or un- 
conscious, the irresistible seeking of the ‘‘ Unknown 
God,” the Creator, the Ruler, the Propitiator, the 
Chastiser,or the merciful Father—the Consoler, the 
Savior! This is religion — incomplete or perfect— 
and this was in “ the beginning” and will be unto the 
end of the world. And in spite of the illegitimate factor — 
which came into humanity, provoking discussions, strife 
avd murder, there has ever been a gradual and general 
development of religion throughout mankind, accom- 
panied by a synthetic tendency—proof of the primordial 
principle of love in the creation of the world ; and from 
which, necessarily, there must be evolved a rising, 
cohesive and condensing state, as in chemical processes, 
where revulsion and seeming annihilation among the 
acids result finally in crystallization. Proper combina- 
tions and exact proportions are necessary in both. 5o, 
in spite of defection, repulsion, transformation or 
decadence in different bodies and among unlike races, 
there isan indubitable leveling up to a higher and holier 
plane of rendezvous than the battle-field ; where, after 
the long and difficult ascent, spent but joyous, the chil- 
dren of God may meet, clasp hands, embrace and ex- 
claim, ‘‘ My brother !” 

To carry out the analogy between mind and matter, we 
may call attention to the fact that there are sensitive 
and sickly souls who cannot, even in imagination, climb 
to unusual hights without vertigo. They must be treated 
as the stalwart and sure-footed Alpine guides treat weak- 
ly women—with all gentleness, but with determination, 
saying, as they go forward : ‘‘ Now, lady, just shut your 
eyes and have confidence ; we'll carry you up.” 

Mont Blanc rises to the heavens from the confines of 
France, Italy and Switzerland. Would it be wise, would 
it indeed not be as dangerous as inhuman, for the in- 
habitants of these contiguous countries to attempt to 
square differences of their several cantons, or counties: 
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during the awful climb, by exchanging arguments with 
alpenstocks and pickaxes, or by attempting to trap each 
other into crevasses by subtle snares? No! there is but 
one absolute necessity in the upward march—well bound 
together by a sure cord ; and this should be done at the 
outset and not waited for until they get to the top. And 
then but one sentiment of unity in their high-beating 
hearts, and the same word of encouragement on their 
hard-breathing lips—‘‘ Excelsior !” And when, at last, 
panting and exhausted, they reach the glorious summit, 
there is but one joyous cry of gratitude to God—with a 
warm shaking of hands—which makes them friends for 
life; tho each climber continues to retain his personal- 
ity, nationality and private conviction. Thus, when we 
attain God’s high realm, the differences of rite, custom 
and costume forgotten, the dividing lines are lost to 
view, the asperities of the earth’s surface disappear, the 
world seems smaller, and Heaven vaster, grander and 
nearer. 

To complete this exordium, I must state that we: con- 
tinue to be orthodox Christians—in the true Gospel sense 
of the word—and by the grace of God will endeavor to 
live and work on this line, and die in the fulness of faith 
as delivered to the saints in days, alas! now so far gone 
And because we are thus following the Christ, we are 
emboldened to say that we believe quite enough has been 
done in bootless attempt to break down the barriers and 
to undermine the dead walls which separate the believers 
in God. We have spent our forces and munitions; we 
have broken our arms—and hearts—in useless and inhu- 
man assault to overcome human nature, and in vain 
attempts to explain the Divine, and of imposing our per- 
sonal ideas, conceptions and imaginings upon others, 
and at the expense of peace and all good-fellowship. 
Let us now bring into action our spiritual forces—using 
the wings which faith gives to the soul—and mount 
above these human divisions, higher, still higher, out of 
sight, and even out of memory of the criminal and re- 
volting battle-field! We cannot go toohigh when we go 
toward God! . 

The Parliament of Religions, held in Chicago at the 
great Columbian Exposition of 1893, was the beginning 
of the commencement. It revealed the fact that there 
is, indeed, within the hearts of a multitude of believ- 
ers and worshipers, in unlooked-for quarters and 
throughout the world of religions, an ardent desire for 
coming together on a solid, high and broad platform. 
And this tendency, when once understood and explained 
by intelligent minds and put into practice by courageous 
men who are not afraid to risk themselves, neither their 
position nor reputation nor their orthodoxy, as did the 
Master in going from the synagog to Calvary—this ten- 
dency may become a movement, maybap a reform, an 
evolution, a transformation, or a new life altogether ; for 
this must certainly come sooner or later if the divine 
prayer is not vain, which has been uttered daily by mil- 
lions throughout all these centuries for the coming of 
God’s kingdom on the earth. 

The success of that first ecumenical Congress of mod- 
ern times was a surprise, save to those far-seeing ones 
who believe all things possible, There were, however, 
some defective features necessarily, men still being men. 
The most notable and regrettable was the absence of 
tfvo important factors in such a grand and holy work, 
namely, the official representatives of the great body of 
Moslem believers, and the smaller but important bodies 
who call themselves orthodox, and who are in the van 
of Church progress, but who are not altogether Chris- 
tian according to Christ, May it not be that their rank 
and progress is more human than divine? We only ask 
the question. In any case we are going to look after the 
Mussulmans for our great millennial exposition in 
Paris ; and as for the Christian absentees, we can only 
commend them to Him whose name they bear, 

If our work and prayers were crowned by such signal 
success in the first attempt, what my not be done ina 
century, a half, a quarter of a century hence? 

Let us be ready for them when they come, those hordes 
of Oriental pagans ; for they are preparing—no! God is 
preparing them for the irruption—for the great inevi- 
table pagan invasion ; and we must be ready to receive 
them. How? With laws of restriction or repulsion, or 
with ball and bombshell? Letus remember that swarm- 
ing bees can vanquish the bravest gunners, and put to 
rout valiant battalions. No; not by firearms, but with 
the open arms of a great and enduring Christian civiliza- 
tion. Let us look the matter and them squarely in the face, 
that they may not find with us a pagan Caristianity ; 
for this tendency is strong within us. Let us beware; 

for we have to-day in our midst, in our churches and 
homes, in our lives and hearts, a Christian Joss—and for 
which multitudes live, and for which very many of us 
die. He is a very great, an all-powerful, and withal, a 
very beautiful God—only he is hard-fisted, stiff necked, 
and has a heart of metal in a hollow breast, and has no 
bowels of mercy ; and yet he is the most charming, be- 
witching, the most seductive, of all the gods—particu- 
larly for the Christian peoples, His name is MAMMON, 

Let us not then be proud or vainglorious; for you, in 
America, will some day go to school to the Chinaman 
(of whose demerits, of an inferior class, you know alittle, 

but of whose merits, of the superior classes, you know 
nothing), while we, in Europe, will sit at the feet of 
the Arab—of whom the grand old Arab poet, Job, is the 
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prototype—‘“‘ that man who was perfect and upright and 
feared God.” 





On life’s great sea, as on earthly waters, to arrive at 
@ given port we must sometimes make a long tack. So, 
looking Eastward, even unto Jerusalem, we took ship 
one year ago at Marseilles, for the coast of Africa, going 
down to Tlemcen, near the frontier of Morocco, 

As proof of Divine care and love, as well as of that 
marvelous unity which prevails throughout our lives, 
and also to encourage some who may not fully recog- 
nize God’s leading in the back-tacking, disappointments 
and afflictions which environ us all, I may tell those 
dear friends, in my dear native land, whose prayers fol- 
low us everywhither, that it required something more 
than will and good inteations to undertake this long and 
arduous voyage. I must needs fall ill and be sent by the 
doctors toa warmer climate. My heart leaped with joy 
at the possibility of carrying out my long-cherished 
plan of going to Africa and of studying Islam on the 
spot. But here arose a formidable difficulty—the French 
and English doctors disagreed. One said I should by 
all means go to Algiers ; the other said it was not to be 
thought of! I exonerated both from responsibility and 
took the matter in my own hands—having absolute con- 


fidence in the other, the silent andinvisible Physician, 


who not only prescribes for but accompanies his patients. 
I started at once for the Barbary Coast, and was almost 
cured before I got there from the very joy of going. 

Among the passengers on board our ship were two 
commanders, occupying important positions. Both 
were devoted to the welfare of France and her colonies, 
and both were acquainted with Africa and could tell us 
much concerning the Arabs. They knew little, however, 
concerning their religion—the thing essential—as the 
great preponderating mass of French subjects in north 
Africa are faithful followers of Mohammed, and cannot, 
will not, be governed by another code than the Koran. 
To wy question as to what could be done for the ad- 
vancement of these millions of native inhabitants, and 
also for the good of the governing power, one, the 
military commander, replied in one word, ‘‘ Concilia- 
tion.” The other commander, wao had to do with colo- 
nists and the civil list, replied, almost as briefly : ‘‘ Kill 
them all!” Both of these gentlemen were Christians. 
We were evidently sailing in large latitudes. 

Our emotion was profound, when, through the soft, 
sweet-scented air, like warm September days in our 
Northern clime, we beheld for the first time the coast of 
the Dark, disputed and mysterious Continent. 

We had scarcely anchored in the harbor of Algiers be- 
fore we were boarded by a myriad of Arabs, well be- 
haved and disciplined, and who are the only men em- 
ployed here by the Transatlantic Company for this work. 
They took possession of us and our belongings, and we 
were soon landed and in our hotel. 

What attracted our attention most was not the beauti- 
ful city of Algiers, half Moorish, half European, or its 
marvelous position beneath the grand amphitheater of 
Mustapha Superieur ; it was the innumerable mass of 
white-draped Arabs. People are more important than 
places, and the principles which hold their consciences 
are more interesting than human governments, 

Our first visit in this land of Islam was to the great 
mosque, to give thanks to ‘‘ Allah,” who is our Heavenly 
Father. A bientét. 

In THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS, NORTH AFBICA. 
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HELPING THE HELPFUL. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 





Ir would seem that some old proverbs which were wise 
in their day should be revised to meet modern conditions. 
There is, for instance, the saying that “ Heaven helps 
those who help themselves.” -In our day and country, 
where the opportunities for making money have been so 
abundant that the number of abnormally great fortunes 
of recent acquisition is phenomenally large, there is 
growing a class of the becevolent wealthy who are ready 
and anxious to help the helpless in all manner of ways, 
but who singularly neglect those who are struggling, 
against adverse conditions, to help themselves, 

It might be supposed that the members of this class 
would be principally those who are striving to rise in the 
social scale; but it does not appear to be so. In our 
country there are, apparently, ten opportunities offered 
to the lowly to raise themselves in life where one is given 
to those who were born to comfort and culture to pre- 
serve the social position in which they were born, unless 
they have inherited the money to do so. And the very 
persons who will do the most for those who were born at 
the foot of the ladder, will do the least to assist those 
who are trying to maintain a precarious hold a few 
rounds further up; yet the latter are quite as deserving, 
and would generally better requite the helper. 

As facts will better illustrate my position than mere 
words, I will here mention some people who ought to 
have been helped, and were not. 

Mrs. K. is the daughter of a once distinguished 
commodore in our navy, and widow of a physician who, 
years ago, went to Cape Town, South Africa, and there 
died, leaving her with three little girls. The sale of their 
household effects and her husband’s books, instruments 
and medicines, left the widow with but little more than 
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enough to pay their obligations, the funeral expenses, 
and passage back to this country. That was fifteen 
years ago. The then young widow expected to have re- 
ceived assistance from her father ; but he died while she 
was on the sea, and her stepmother found her pension no 
more than she needed for herself ; so the delicately nur- 
tured daughter found herself and her children entirely 
dependent upon her own devices. 

Before her husband’s death it chanced that she had 
purchased a “‘ bolt” of very. fine French flannel, and on 
the voyage in a sailing vessel from the Cape—being an 
artist with her needle—she had made and embroidered a 
number of babies’ petticoats. These she sold for good 
prices soon after landing. For the years during which 
her daughters were not able to help her she supported 
them all by her embroideries ; a starvation living truly; 
but she had absolutely no assistance, save that, during 
several summers, she had the use of four rooms in a 
house in New York City in return for the care of it dur- 
ing the owner’s absence, and about sixty-three dollars, 
which was the net result of a small concert given for 
her benefit soon after her arrival here. 

Mrs, K, is now a prematurely aged woman, with eyes 
too dim longer to endure the trying work which she 
gave them for so many years; but she knits pretty 
worsted shawls on which she clears about two dollars 
each, and is able to do two a week, but does not always 
do this, as the demand is not sufficient. Her daughters 
are not as well educated as they should have been, but 
how she succeeded in giving them the advantages she 
did isa mystery. The eldest having a decided musical 
talent, and a strong and correct, tho not a remarkably 
sweet voice, was able very early to secure a place in 
operatic cherus, and at the time that I knew them, and 
for the four or five years preceding, had led the soprani 
of a chorus which was so fortunate as to be sure of em- 
ployment during several months of each year. When 
engaged she received twenty-five dollars a week in the 
city, and twenty dollars a week with all expenses paid, 
when ‘‘out on the road.” Between “ engagements” she 
instructs young chorus singers, or helps her mother or 
her second sister. The latter is a maker of ‘‘ gentlemen’s 
evening ties,” and earns an average of six dollars a week 
during the year. Thethird and youngest sister—an ex- 
tremely pretty girl (the others are quite plain) is a sales- 
woman ina milliner’s shop at nine dollars a week. The 
average amount earned by the united four is found tobe 
d@bout one hundred dollars a month. They consider 
themselves as doing fairly well, and really are so, when 
compared only with other women who do similar kinds 
of work, They have received little help, and haveasked 
for none. But is that any reason why it should not have 
been given? Owing to the necessities of the situation 
the daughters had not the advantages which would have 
enabled them to engage in more remunerative employ- 
ments, while their lives have been, and probably will 
continue to be painfully isolated, because they are too 
refinedtoenjoy,or to be welcomed by the society of those 
by whom they are chiefly surrounded. They have never 
been able to lay by for ‘‘ time of future need,” because 
present need has been so pressing. They have had a 
great deal of illness, and even more fortunate persons 
can tcstify that this is a costly thing, if not much of a 
luxury. 

A large apartment house in a somewhat out of-the- 
way quarter of New York City, deserves to be called 
‘* The Beehive,” on account of the number of workers 
whom it shelters. Yet its inmates could not be classed as 
*‘ laborers” in the accepted sense. They are principally 
women, and are artists, illustrators, decorators, reciters , 
musicians, singers, reporters, copyists and trained 
nurses, A few are more or less successful writers for the 
press, some are teachers, proof-readers, stenographers, 
type writers and bookkeepers in business offices. Of all 
the inmates of this house of workers the four last-named 
employments pay the best, because they are salaried 
positions ; that is, most of them are. Some of the 
teachers have schools of their own, and their incomes 
are, consequently, subject to variations. It is, on the 
whole, a woaderfully brave set of women! They work 
cheerfully, with very little rest or recreation, because 
these take not only money from the scanty store, but 
time which is the daily bread. Among them are the 
daughters of army and navy officers, ministers, lawyers 
and physicians, manufacturers and merchants. Some 
of them were born to wealth (not that they ever refer to 
it), and there are very few who do not show plainly that 
they were reared among persons of culture and refine- 
ment, 

In order to live in the degree of comfort which they 
do, they combine, from two to six or more together, 
sharing rent and living expenses. There is not one 
among them to whom the gift of ten dollars would not 
be avery appreciable help. Yet who thinks of giving to 
such persons either money or money’s worth? They are 
forgotten by those who knew their parents, and their 
new friends are almost entirely among those who are 
strugglers like themselves. Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas dinners are made for the humblest, and all of us 
are glad that it is so; but who remembers the class of 
workers to whom life has higher needs than those of the 
body? In the Beehive to which I refer, holidays are sad 

seasons. It would be a boon past description if some 
philanthropist would at such times place an order with 
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the managers of half a dozen of the best amusements of 
the city for a certain number of eeats to be given to the 
inmates of this house on two or three evenings during 
the holiday week. The rest, the change, the pure pleas- 
ure of it to these uncomplaining toilers! One would 
think that such things would occur to those who have 
money and kind hearts; but they rarely do. Fatigued 
with too much pleasure themselves, they do not remem- 
ber how other lives may be wearying for just a little of 
it. 

Such persons as the workers in the house referred to 


‘are, of course, not objects of charity in the ordinary 


sense, They are helping themselves to all the absolute 
necessaries of life. They are comfortably and respect- 
ably sheltered and clothed, and reasonably well fed. 
Were they of the same grade of intelligence as many of 
those who fill not more laborious, but possibly more 
remunerative positions and who are helped in times of 
need by various charitable societies, their wants would 
be fully satisfied: but these persons need something 
more. The mind must have sustenance as well as the 
body. Indeed, their very occupations require that this 
shall be the case; yet they are forced to deny them- 
selves. The cheapest seat at an opera, or a first-class 
theater is not to be thoughtof. One young lady, who is 
a pianist and teacher of ability, went without any food, 
save bread and milk, for three weeks in order to save 
money to purchase standing room at one of Paderef- 
ski’s concerts. Yet she has several young pupils whose 
parents are numbered among our city’s millionaires. 
They pay her but fifteen dollars for twenty lessons of an 
hour each ; and they must know, if they would stop to 
think about it, that counting the summers and holidays 
when their children are not studying, their teacher’s 
income will not provide her with much, if anything 
more than respectable shelter, clothes and board. In 
fact, she owns a typewriter and takes in copying to do 
at all odd times in order to have money to send home 
toward the support of her feeble mother and aged 
grandfather living in the country, The same persons 
who beat her price down to seventy-five cents an hour, 
on the ground that there were two pupils in one house 
(tho she had to take them on separate days so that 
neither of the children might lose their daily drive in 
the Park) are really charitable. Their benefactions 
are large and constant, and by no means always an- 
nounced from the housetops. A case of equalid distress 
would appeal to their hearts and pockets immediately, 
and the organized charities are greatly indebted to 
them. In short, the Lazarus who exposes bis sores they 
can recognize as needy, but the better sort, the Spartan 
Lazarus, who suffers and works in uncomplaining 
silence, they pase unconsciously by. 

Domestic servants, as a class, are probably the most 
fortunate of all wage-earners. In families of wealth 
they are certainly rather too much considered than too 
little; but it is quite different with those employés whodo 
not come so closely in touch with their employers. 
Among the latter there are some—Heaven bless them !— 
who are naturally so sympathetic that they may even 
feel the needs, and the reasonable, if unsatisfied longings 
of the men and women whom they employ in business 
and in relations more closely approaching those of the 
fireside. There are fewer, but still some, who, having 
great store of wealth, and being willing to share it, 
make it their business and pleasure to ascertain not only 
the physical needs of those with whom they come in 
personal contact, buttheir various and laudable if hum- 
ble aspirations ; and who also extend their kindness 
through others who may be able to come into still closer 
relations with the silent needy. Onelady—I should love 
to tell her name were it not forbidden—gives to each of 
several trustworthy friends the sum of one hundred 
dollars every month to be expended entirely as they see 
fit. It would be impossible to tell how much good these 
sums are made to do! AndI am happy to say that very 
little of it goes to those who are not helping themselves, 
The crippled and the sick, those too young and those too 
old to help themselves, may always be cared for in some 
of the many noble institutions for their benefit; but 
those who can work and are working in a praiseworthy 
spirit of independence to the full extent of their mental 
and physical powers, without a murmer, can only be 
reached in personal and private ways, requiring much 
thoughtfulness and some tact; more, sometimes than 
even the benevolent are inclined to bestow. But of all 
beneficiaries this class would pay the greatest interest 
on the capital invested in them. The very fact that 
they have it in them to struggle and work hard in 
brave and cheerful silence, should give assurance that 
they also have that in them which under more prosper- 
ous conditions would continue to do more and ever 
better work. 

Ngw YorK Ciry. 
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GEN. LEW. WALLACE has been financially one of the 
most fortunate of American men of letters. He has built 
a flat in Indianapolis costing $100,000, and is now putting 
up an addition, to cost nearly as much. He owns a large 
business house alsoin that city, and 2,400 acres of farm 
lands in Illinois. He is now building, near his own home 
in Crawfordsville, a study detached and fireproof, with a 
tower sixty feet high and an artificial lake around it, 
which will cost $50,000, and into which he will put a library 
of some 10,000 books, 
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THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


MORAL PHASES OF THE PRESENT SITUATION. 








BY L. G. POWERS, 
Minnesota COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 





In preceding articles the writer has confined himeelf 
largely to a consideration of the material and financial 
aspects of our modern life as they stand in contrast 
with those of earlier ages. In this closing article he 
desires to deal more especially with what he calls the 
spiritual aspects of modern industrial life. Those as- 
pects are in reality the only vital ones. To-day, as when 
Jesus walked in Galilee, ‘‘ Life is more than meat; the 
body is more than raiment.” Human life and happiness are 
more than possessions however great. We should never 
close our thoughts or studies of these great questions 
with any summing up in dollars and cents, but in units 
of human character, the qualities that make and mar the 
human soul. We must learn whether men as a whole, 
are, amid all this increasing wealth, becoming more 
Christ-like in their social organization, or more wolf-like, 
pouncing upon and destroying the feeble and helpless. 

In discussing this phase of the subject the writer is 
frank to say he finds human wolves everywhere. In 
every occupation and station in life, and in all lines of 
human activity. He knows a man who writes Rev. be- 
fore his name, and who prides himself on his orthodoxy, 
and yet lives mainly by swindling widows. He will go 
and pray and talk of Heaven with a poor widow whose 
property he is trying to secure in whole or in part by 
some swindling real-estate venture. This wolf charac- 
teristic of man is seen everywhere. Some millionaires 
by great corporate enterprises make robbing by the 
wholesale a fine art. But the writer, tho knowing a vast 
number of such cases, believes that they do not make up 
the greater part of human life to-day. In spite of all 
these cases he is more and more convinced that asa 
whole humanity never made so much relative progress 
in humane things, in the elements of universal justice 
and good will, as in the last quarter of acentury. Of 
the factors leading to that progress, none have, on the 
whole, been more powerful than the movement which 
has taken shape in these years, fostering organizations 
among all classes and conditions of people. The farmers 
have in the past quarter of a century organized their 
Granges and Alliances. The city toilers have become 
united into labor unions, and capital has each year been 
more and more directed and controlled by moneyed cor- 
porations organized for that purpose. But this develop- 
ment of organization among the farmers, the city toilers, 
this organization of capital, is itself a co-operation 
among men to secure common ends, or attain common 
purposes. That organization is, we may say, one em- 
bodiment of the spirit of our age. The writer rejoices 
at every phase of this modern development of unions, 
co-operations, and organizations for accomplishing pur- 
poses which men ought to have in common. He wel- 
comes it in the country in the shape of farmers’ organ- 
izations. He gives it hail and hearty greeting in the 
city in the shape of labor unions. He welcomes it for 
capital in the forms of corporations, and among the 
toilers in schemes for mutual insurance, protection or 


‘education. 


A word here in passing may uot beoutof place. The 
writer knows that every form of these modern unions 
or organizations has been at times used for evil. There 
never was a boy with his first jackknife that did not 
destroy some good things that he ought not to have 
touched. So with men of every name and location. 
They are all but children a little fuller grown. They too 
often use their organizations, like their first knives, to 
see them work. Itis thus the case, at times, even with 
religious organizations. They are composed of and 
directed by the best and most desirable people, and yet 
they are occasionally made to work mischief and create 
dissension instead of fostering the greater ends of peace 
and good will for which they were actually created. 
They are used to hunt down and turn out heretics in- 
stead of hunting out suffering and wrong, and relieving 
the former and correcting the latter. But just as church 
organizations are thus frequently prostituted to ignoble 
ends, so corporation of capital, labor unions and organ- 
izations of farmers are made, at times, to work in wrong 
channels. The corporations of capital are frequently 
employed to rob and not assist the people. The labor 
union and the farmers’ organization become the tool of 
the schemer and demagog instead of aiding to advance 
the interests of their members. But in spite of these 
facts union, a working together for common ends, is 
slowly but surely, in church, among capitalists, farmers 
and artisans, training men in a mutual respect for the 
rights and interests of those associated with them. This 
is a training in the elements of Christianity. Every- 
where can be traced the beneficent effects of this train- 
ing in an awakening public conscience, in a growing 
public interest in everything that concerns the common 
welfare, It can be found in the readiness with which 
the child of the city slums is givena home by the child- 
less friends in thecountry. It can be found in the move- 
ment noted in our cities for good government. It can be 
traced in the growing popular determination to bring 
great corporations of capital completely under the con- 
trol of law, It is witnessed by the growing sensitiveness 
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of the people everywhere to every tale of wo, suffering 
and wrong. These feelings of the human soul are more 
powerful than corporations to protect bonds and stocks ; 
and when they are organized, as soon they will be in 
this age of organization, the circle will be complete, 
Organized spiritual forces will then watch and control 
and direct the organizations of capital, of farmers and 
laborers. All will assist in giving us a juster distribu- 
tion of the fruits of human industry and of creating and 
developing a spirit .of Christian brotherhood and help- 
fulness that shall make us in deed, as well as in name, 
children of our Heavenly Father. 

Some men, may I say too many of the general public, 
yea, too many of our would-be leaders in church and phi- 
lanthropy and social movements, take too gloomy a view 
of the present situation. They need to learn the lesson of 
an old legend which twenty and wore years ago the 
writer read, he thinks in one of the books of Moncure 
D. Conway. The iegend, as it is remembered, was as 
follows: 

Once a youth was taken up by an angel and given a 
view of the whole world. They could see the outlines 
of the continents and the oceans. ‘‘Take me nearer,” 
said the youth, *‘ I love humanity. I wish to see man as 
he is,” The angel took him nearer. Then they saw 
many sad sights. Armies were besieging a city and 
destroying it, with the lives of men, women and chil- 
dren, with shot and shell. Everywhere they beheld 
wrong and oppression. Men were preying upon the 
widows and fatherless. They beheld the poor toiling in 
the ‘‘ sweaters’ dens” in our great cities. They saw vice 
and crime joining hands with human avarice and human 
passion, to crush out the souls as well as the lives of 
countless thousands. They saw numberless other sad and 
mournful sights, too sad even to be described. ‘1 have 
seen too much,” said the youth; ‘‘take me higher.” 
‘* Nay,” said the angel ; ‘‘ you have not seen too much, 
you have not seen enough. Let us go nearer.” So they 
went nearer, near enough to see and know human hearts 
and lives as they were. They saw a white army of 
nurses and doctors bearing the red cross rushing toward 
the besieged city, binding up the wounded, and caring 
for the sick and suffering, and warring upon war. They 
saw men organized to put an end to the evils of strong 
drink, and to make war upon any form of wrong, evil or 
injustice. They saw in human hearts everywhere gleams 
of kindness and love, of justice and righteousness, and 
the seeds of a higher nobleness and brotherly consider- 
ation. 

This is what we all need to see this day. It is not 
enough to behold the whole world of modern life from 
the distance. Atsuch a distance we witness the wonder- 
ful productivity of human toil, rising like a continent 
out of the watery waste of a past age of poor production. 
We behold the immense and increasing accumulation of 
capital, with its gigantic private fortunes rising above 
the wealth of the average man like the mountain peaks 
above the prairies, Here men take that outlook upon 
life that has led so many as it leads them to fall into 
the grievous error of judging others by the size of their 
pocketbooks. They measure the very success of our 
civilization by the present distribution of wealth, and 
permit an unequal division of past hoards of riches to 
blind them to all that has hitherto been accomplished 
for human well-being. The writer recently listened to 
an impassioned lecture by a professor in one of our col- 
leges, a leader in so-called social reform. He found 
words too weak to express his condemnation of all that 
he beheld in our present social and industrial order. 
And yet the substance of his indictment against the 
present social order was the one which was used by some 
at the close of the War to express their opinion of the 
failure of the emancipation and enfranchisement of the 
Negro. Those acts, it was then asserted, had not given 
all the colored people their forty acres and a mule, and 
hence emancipation and enfranchisement had been of no 
benefit to the Negro. So this professor seemed to reason, 
and the writer has listened time and again to the same 
argument. Past industrial achievements have wrought 
no good for the millions, because it has not given all of 
them a home of their own or a certain fixed amount of 
capital. Here was the old forty acres and a mule test 
under other forms. It is the assumption that money is 
all there is of life that is worth striving or living for, 
and that without money life is a failure and a blank not 
worth living. 

The writer believes that this is all wrong. Money is 
valuable, but humanity is more valuable. Civilization 
for man and progress is measured by the present condi- 
tion of the lowly as compared with what it once was. 
To gain acorrect view of the earth we must, after com- 
ing close enough to see and know the outline of wealth 
distribution, come closer still. We must know more of 
life than is measured by the accumulation of capital and 
the power of toil to produce material things. We must 
see humanity itself with its joys and its sorrows. We 
must come close enough to see present wrongs and evils, 
the misery that dogs the life of the poor like a wolf on 
the track of a helpless lamb. We must see present 
political corruption in State and municipality. We must 
see how the rich are unduly favored at the expense of 
the poor. We must see the sickness, suffering and death 
that follows poverty and its attendant bad sanitary sur- 
roundings. 
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We have many people who do come close enough to 
humanity as itis to-day to see all this. The writer is 
glad of it, But too many of these people cry out with 
the young man, when they have attained this nearer 
view, ‘‘ 1 have seen too much; take me higher.” They 
call this the most unchristian age that the world has 
ever seen. They find language inadequate to frame a 
proper indictment of our age and our civilization. They 
feel called upon to demand a higher view of everything. 
They need, however, not that which they demand but 
what the angel gave to the youth, a nearer view. That 
is a view that will show the good side of man to-day. 
It is a view that will enable one to see and be in sympa- 
thy with the forces that make this God’s world and not 
the Devil’s, the forces that have made our age the most 
divine and Christian so far attained, the forces that 
have solved the old problem of production and are now 
busy with the modern problem of distribution. The eye 
of faith, hope and love is here needed. It is the faith in 
God’s ever-present power and righteousness, It is a 
hope in something better for ourselves and all others. 
It is a love for all God’s creatures in time and in eter- 
nity. Faith, hope and love are here needed, for these 
industrial and economic questions are, in their last 
analysis, religious and moral questions and must be set- 
tled not by laws but by an appeal to and an organization 
of the moral forces inthe world, God’s spirit ever pres- 
ent making this his world now and ever more. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY JANET JENNINGS. 





THE sixty-days’ contest in the Kentucky Legislature, 
ending in the defeat of Senator Biackburn for re-elec- 
tion to the United States, reached the climax of disgrace- 
ful disorder and armed intervention when the Chaplain 
refused to pray—refused to ‘‘ dishonor God while Ken- 
tucky was being dishonored.” Thoughtful people are 
of the opinion that the State of Kentucky, taken up 
bodily and transferred to the far West, would easily 
lead those ‘‘corrupt and unsafe Territories and unde- 
sirable States” feared by the President in his address 
at the recent meeting of the Presbyterian Home Mission 
Soc’ety in New York. When the President, speaking 
as the Chief Executive, set forth the great need for 
missionary work in the ‘‘ newly s>ttled portions of our 
vast domain,” where ‘ hot and stubborn warfare between 
the forces of good and evil is constantly invited,” where 
the vanguard of occupation in new settlements is never 

- without its vicious ana criminal element,” winding up 
with the declaration that ‘‘churches and religious 
teaching were never more needed than now on our 
distant frontiers,” he stirred up a hornet’s nest, and 
gave offense to Western people. The inhabitants of that 
section Claim that it is not the new settlements of the 
far West, the distant frontiers, which the Presideat 
should hold up as the great field of the Home Mission, 
but the thickly populated East, the States and their 
cities east of the Rockies. Certainly if Kentucky is an 
example of the older civilization then the President 
could well have hit the mark nearer home. It is doubt- 

ful if anywhere in the newer civilization of the far 
West, where the President thinks ‘‘churches and 
religious teaching were never more needed than now,” 
there could be found a parallel in the disgraceful and 
violent proceedings which marked the recent session of 
tbe Kentucky Legislature. 

Naturally there has been much interest in Senator 
Blackburn’s efforts for re-election to the Senate. His 
service in the House of Representatives was one of ten 
years, before entering the Senate, where he is serving 
the last year of his second term, which expires the 
fourth of March, 1897—makiog a total Congressional 
service of twenty-two years. Senator Blackburn, as 
well known, made his canvas on free ‘silver, and wag 
defeated through the influence of the hard money ele- 
ment. He made a good fight for some time and held his 
own steadily ; but the appeal of his friends to Secretary 
Carlisle to ‘‘ round up” the Kentucky Democracy, in- 
stead of helping Mr. Blackburn, proved fatal, as it now 
turns out. It looked very much after this as if the 
deadlock would be broken by the election of Mr. Carlisle. 
Had this been accomplished, Secretary Carlisle would 
have lost no time in private life, but would have gone 
directly from the Cabinet at the close of this Adminis- 
tration to the Senate. Nothing short of the White 
House would rejoice his family and friends so much as 
Mr. Carlisle’s return to the Senate. It is an open secret 
that Mr, Carlisle’s family strongly opposed the change 
when he left the Senate to accept a position in the Cabi- 
net. Mrs. Carlisle particularly was bitterly opposed to 
the step. With the exception of the Presidency there is 
no position, in Mra, Carlisle’s estimate, equal to that of 
a Senator of the United States. She said, and on good 
grounds, that her husband, if he so desired, could have a 
life lease in the Senate, that the people of Kentucky 
would keep him there to the end of his days, which was 
@ far greater compliment and satisfaction than four 
years in any Cabinet, or even four years in the White 
House, with the chance of then going back to private 
life to be forgotten. Mr, Carlisle has been before the 
public thirty-five years, beginning his career in the Ken- 
tucky State House of Representatives, when a young 
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. man of twenty-six, passing on to the State Senate five 


years later, and again five years later, elected Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, serving four years, then one year later, 
making another lucky turn of five years, he was elected 
to Congress. Mr. Carlisle served fourteen years in the 
House of Representatives, and was the Speaker in the 
Forty-eighth, the Forty-ninth and the Fiftieth Congresses. 
He was elected to the Senate in 1890, to fill the unex- 
pired term of Senator Beck, and, as I have stated, 
went from the Senate to the Cabinet. It is frequently 
said, and applied in Washington, that a woman may be 
a help or hindrance to her husband in public life. From 
first to last, Mrs, Carlisle has been a tremendous help to 
her husband, and happily, nobody is more appreciative 
of this fact than Mr. Carlisle himself. Mrs. Carlisle is a 
woman with a fearless courage of conviction—not poli- 
tic, but ontspoken and extremely partisan. These traits 
in some women would antagonize, but in Mrs. Carlisle 
there is an honesty of expression and sincerity of pur- 
pose that wins both respect and friendship, while her 
large hearted hospitality has a genuine warmth which 
attracts young and old, and makes her house one of the 
most delightful at the Capital. ‘*Guvod form” with Mrs, 
Carlisle is that form which gives pleasure and ease to 
her guests; and in some things she holds to what the 
**smart set” calls old-fashioned, but which all well bred 
people know is the true hospitality. Itis no new depart- 
ure that Mrs. Carlisle does not have wines or punch 
at her dinners and parties, nor in her house at any time; 
but this rule is fully as oldas her married life, and in fact, 
founded on a principle of her girlhood, for she has never 
taken a giass of punch in her life. She seldom talks 
about it, therefore few people know or think of her asa 
total abstinence woman. She simply carries out her 
priociples in this as in everything else, quietly and in a 
manner to give no offense, but rather to command re- 
spect from those who do not regard a dinner complete 
without wine. It was held by many that Mrs, Carlisle 
would find herself embarrassed when hostess at a ** Cab- 
inet dinner” to the President, or perhaps still more in a 
dilemma when her gues's were representatives of foreign 
Governments—diplomats to whom wine at dinner is as 
much a matter of course as water, indeed more. But 
she pursued the even tenor of her way, with never a 
wineglass on her table. ‘‘ How do you do it, Mrs, Car- 
lisle?”’ a friend asked, *‘ Oh, Isay nothing about it, but 
just go ahead and do it,’ was the reply. Mrs. Carlisle 
is an ambitious woman. Sne does not take the pessimis- 
tic view of her husband’s chances for the Presideacy, 
that the friends of other candidates share. 

The American Ambassador to Great Britaia is not 
likeiy soon to forget his speeches before the British pub- 
lic, on American politics. The resolutions reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, censuring Mr. Bayard, were debated at 
length, aad with spirit. The majority of the Committee 
regarded the conduct of the Ambassador as a grave 
breach of diplomatic etiquet, deserving of censure, 
while the minority declared Mr. Biyard was a patriot 
and statesman. Representative McCreary, who led the 
minority, warned the House against voting for the reso- 
lutions, saying it might prove a garland of distinction 
and open the way to Mr. Bayard for higher offices and 
greater honors. Evidently Mr. McCreary had in mind 
the American Ambassador as a Presidential candidate, 
a thought, no doubt, Mr. Bayard himself may have had. 
Representative Cousins’s speech in favor of the resolutions 
was the great hit, and made a profound impression by 
his dramatic style, clear enunciation, and pungent wit. 
Among the visitors ia the Diplomatic Gallery was Baron 
von Ketteler, First Secretary of the German Embassy, 
who was convulsed with laughter over Mr. Cousins’s 
brilliant sallies and telling points. Mr. Cousins, who is 
one of the younger members of the House, is about thirty- 
five, and isin his second term, but on this occasion made 
what might be called his maiden speech. His oratory 
was something of a revelation to the House, and he was 
permitied to go on without interruption or limit of 
time. The Iowa member is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and was thoroughly informed 
on all the bearings of the case, so that his speech 
passed without challenge from the other side. 


Fine Arts. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








THE recent work of Mr. E. A. Abbey attracted many 
visitors and not a few purchasers during the exhibition at 
the Avery Galleries, yet it is not so intrinsically interest- 
ing as the pastel sketches of last year. Then the medium 
was newto him,and he was expressing his thought, 
always so pure and graceful, ina sympathetic, novel and 
dehgbtful medium. This year he has made pot boilers, 
witha few exceptions, witnout a trace of feeling. It is 
well known that in accepting the contract to decorate the 
delivery room of the Boston Public Library at $15,000, he 
was patriotically imposing upon bimself a task of great 
expense in time, models and costumes, for which the 
money recompense is entirely inadequate. But if he is 
going to spoil the sensitiveness of his work (for one cannot 
do pot-boiling with impunity) for the sake of his decora- 
tions, they are far too dearly bought, The “Scone from 
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* The Two Noble Kinsmen’” is a fine decorative composi. 
tion. “An Autumn Day” and “A Windy Day” and 
“Payllis” have also stopped before his inspiration was 
drugged in prettiness, 

The work of Jongkind, now on exhibition at the Durand- 
Ruel galleries, gives no idea of the rich color and real 
power of this artist, whose posthumous sale at the Hotel 
Drouot the pictures represent. And it is not quite in 
character with the deserved reputation of the firm to call 
especial attention to canvases which represent the painter 
so inadequately. 

Mr. C. F. Naegle has been showing a number of portraits 
at the Salmagundi Club, and the catalog reads: 1. ** Miss 


Evelyn. . Mahogany.” 15 ‘* Major-General E. A. 
McAlpin . Mahogany.” 28. ‘Mr. Edward Sim- 
mons, Gum Wood,” etc. This is found not to 


suggest a characterization of the individuals, but that 
the portraits are painted upon polished wood. Often the 
wood falls into the color scheme of the portrait agreeably, 
and the background is more atmospheric than one wouid 
have anticipated. The technic hardly needs the adver- 
tisement of the fad, and the smaller portraits are admir- 
able. 

Mr. Davies’s growth this year astonishes his best friends, 
and its evidences have converted, to a belief in his power, 
some who had called him “ puerile’’ in their most laudatory 
moments. There were still some critics of the daily press 
who expressed themselves ambiguously when his little 
exhibition was opened, two weeks ago, at the Macbeth 
Gallery—ready to fly to either side, whether of detraction 
or admiration; but now they may safely range themselves, 
for the public has thronged the gallery to overflowing, 
and some of the most critical connoisseurs of New York 
and Brooklyn are among the purchasers of his modest can- 
vases, 

His summer’s experience in visiting the great galleries 
of l.ondon, Paris and Holland has borne fruit. Mr. Davies 
is surer of himself, forgets his intent to throw away the 
technic of form to attain the spirit for which he strives, 
and his real acquirements in expressing the truth of human 
form are taking possession of him, formulating them- 
selves again, altho be may be unconscious of it ; as 
the early training of each one of us is bound to assert itself 
in good time, whatever we do in iife. So we hear less of his 
** queer drawing” and much of his beautiful color ; but the 
mystery of his intention still remains, and for people who 
think to formulate art-thought in cold words, will always 
remain a mystery. 

It may seem rash to say so, yet it would be false not to 
express the thought that Mr. Davies is one of the most 
sensitive, personal and poetic painters that the world has 
produced. What painter so loves ‘all things, both great 
and small,’’ as he does—the black and-white calf, the 
cloads, the tree form, light and shadow, color and mist, 
childhood and motherhood, as he does? or at least who 
can so make his art a window through which we may 
clearly see that that love exists in his soul? To express 
his thought he tries in turn all manner and types of paint- 
ing. Hesays that “‘ the technic of painting and the agree- 
able oppositions of color are so many words of the painter’s 
vocabulary. There are only the old words to use, but the 
new man expresses himself and has something or nothing 
to say through that vocabulary.” Tbese aerial grays in a 
Ruysdael sort of sky are the result of passing a glazing of 
brilliant green over a thin coat of equally garish red. The 
warm toned background for a nude is formed by passing 
burnt-sienna over black—and the vibrating flesh tints are 
produced by many glazings over white. ‘‘ Melissande”’ is 
spotted in as if bya Pissaro, and ‘‘ The Peacock ” displays 
the trailing beauty of his tail beside figures which recall 
Watteau or Laucret. ‘“ Reveiliez,” the white, half-nude 
figure at the bath, is as faint and elusive as Whistler, 
and the ** Two Welsh Girls and Harp” is Venetian in its 
depth of rich color. 

Begin, if you will, with the more literal work, like the 
rich-hued barges on the Thames; but do not confide too 
closely in the names “‘ New Forest,” ‘“‘ Hampstead Heath,” 
etc., for he cares no more for landscape portraiture than 
did Turner when he attached the names of well known 
places to his idealizations. * The Whisperer,” with apple, 
book and pencil io hand, has been caught in the act at 
school ; “‘ The Little Prince,’’ with his scepter of dandelion 
blow, reminds us that “the growa-up man only is repub- 
lican.” ‘A Child’s Battles” is a child encountering the 
mighty resistance of the daffodils in his path. 

But it is the mysteries of life which attract Mr. Davies, 
always sounding in his ear, set to the flower like melodies 
of color by which he interprets them, “The Coming of 
Spring” is a white birch, bathed in a misty sky with 
veiled glints of blue, and a wistiul little nude figure cling- 
ing fo the known, yet leaning out toward the unknown. 

To the canvas called ‘“‘ Demeter,” one of the most 
beautiful, the interpretative key is given in the 
title Mr. Davies proposed for it while it was 
in progress, “Where are Last Year’s Children?” 
An endless procession of children is passing on through 
a meadow to a distance which is swallowed up in 
sea and mountain and limitless sky, while fair Mother 

Earth sits by, a flower in her hand, and Love lays a tiny 
baby inherlap. ‘‘ Love and Song,” treated symmetrically 
in the spirit of a cinquecento painter, was evidently sug- 
gested by a mother standing with a baby in ber arms in @ 
parlor between windows framing rectangular bits of land- 
scape. It might be called “ Tae Madonna of the Mirror,” 
from the glass whose dark reflection forms the background 
for her figure. ‘The Shepherdess ””? seems to the writer to 
contain one of the most beautifal figures ever put on can- 
vas. She is where childhood merges into youth; “but 
trailing clouds of glory’”’ does she come, the perfection 
of fair innocence, just touching earth with rosy feet. She 
is parting with little companions who have come with her 
so far. Love slips down from a bower above, and older 
girls, shod for paths of the world, invite her to another 
group where boys join in the dance. 
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Mr. Berenson’s word about Botticelli might have been 
written of Mr. Davies: 


“ What is it, then, that makes Botticelli so irresistible that we 
may have no alternative but to worship or abhor him? The 
secret is this, that in European painting there has never been 
an artist so indifferent to representation and so intent on pres- 
entation. Those of us who care for nothing in the work of art 
but what it represents are either powerfully attracted or repelled 
by his unhackneyed types and quivering feeling; but if we are 
such as have an imagination of touch and of movement that it .is 
easy to stimulate, we feel a pleasure in Botticelli that few, if 
any, other artist can give us.” 


Far be it from us to say that Mr. Davies has attained or 
is altogether perfect. It is in part his great possibilities 
which make him attractive, and his fertility of imaginings 
and incessant production are sure to work out great things 
for him along his own very individual lines; and the en- 
couragement of his friends and, at last, of the public, are 
greater assistance to his progress than any amount of 
criticism could possibly be. 

The Inaugural Exhibition of the Liberal Art League at 
the Grand Central Palace, of which the prospectus was 
given in THE INDEPENDENT, includes about two hundred 
and fifty numbers. The League has made a fair begin- 
ning, and perhaps another year more strong painters may 
wish to avail themselves of the privilege of bringing their 
work before the public in harmonious grouping. Some 
way should be devised to elevate the standard of work 
exhibited. If juries can be dispensed with, what substitute 
can be devised ? 

New YORK CITY. 








Sanitary. 
INTERESTING TO CONSUMPTIVES. 





LACK of knowledge in regard to the contagiousness of 
consumption has in the past caused numerous deaths. Of 
this there is no doubt; and itis a hopeful sign when we 
hear that, in the case of a young married man who died in 
the house of his father in the Berkshires lately, and who 
had been steadily going down for four years—after severe 
grip—‘ the premises and furniture were treated as if his 
Wisease had been smallpox instead of phthisis.” The 
family had become impressed with the new knowledge as 
to the specific means of infection in this disease, and 
energetic measures were taken to guard against the dif- 
fusion of germ-bearing sputum ; and now, with good food 
and the application of correct hygienic ideas learned from 
Dr. Trudeau, in the Adirondacks, the wife and child hope 
to escape. That the children of consumptives do not 
necessarily die of the inherited malady is proved by the 
following paragraph, cut from the Philadelphia Press: 


** Probably the most remarkable case of longevity in Burling- 
ton, N. Y., is to be found in the Wilkinson family, the majority 
of the members being residents of Mount Holly. The ages of the 
eight persons now living are: Mrs. Martha Groom, 91 years; 
Priscilla Wilkinson, 88 years; Margaret F. Lamb, 84 years; 
Ann Curtis, 83 years; Mrs. Knuth R. Barton, 82 years; Lavinia 
Wilkinson, 79 years; Abel Wilkinson, 79 years; William E. Wil- 
kinson, 77 years—their aggregate ages being 662 years, an average 
of 82 years. They are all well, active, possess the best of health, 
have sound minds, memory and understanding. 

“ There are many remarkable circumstances connected with 

the lives of these people, particularly the fact that both father 
and mother died at an early age, both parents being the victims 
of consumption. Abel Wilkinson, a Welshman, died in 1828, at 
the age of 48, and his wife, Deborah, a German, died in 1832, at 
the age of 52. Notone of the children has had the slightest 
trace or symptom of that dread disease.” 
The New York Mutual Life Company has lately put forth 
a valuable Report on the value of family history and per- 
sonal condition, in estimating the liability to consump. 
tion. It will not be a useless study to examine these con- 
clusions seriatim, on the supposition that the conveyance 
of phthisis, from person to person, is through germs 
ejected from diseased lungs and inhaled by the second per- 
son. The Report begins: 


* First. That the history of consumption in any member of 

the immediate family increases the probability of its appearance 
in an applicant.” 
Of course, we say. The tubercle bacillus, when seen 
through a magnifier that increases its size 700 times, 
looks like an eighth of an inch cut off from the point of a 
No. 10 sewing-needle. In the previous ignorance as to the 
danger from these ‘‘infinitely littles’”? any household 
where phthisis has been holds the possibilities of direct 
infection : 

* Second. That consumption in a brother or sister isat least 
of equal importance as when it has occurred in a parent.” 

It makes no difference what was the style or degree of 
consanguinity so the germ was there, waiting to lodge in 
the victim: 

“Third. That persons who are under the standard or average 

of weight are much more liable to consumption than those 
above this standard. That the peculiarity of constitution 
which is indicated by the inability to take and assimilate a 
proper amount of nutriment indicates a susceptibility to 
phthisis, or at least is a reasonable suspicion of such predis- 
position.” 
We take it that ‘‘average of weight”’ means the weight 
that a certain hight calls for, and herein is the very crown 
and gist of enlightened methods of combating an onset of 
the disease—granting that through ignorance or careless- 
ness the bacillus has found lodgment. Healthy blood— 
é. e., blood every cell and particle of which is normal— 
formed out of well digested, completely assimilated food, 
is found by actual experiment to be the most fatal thing 
that the deadly bacillus can run afoul of, so that when the 
food fails to assimilate—does not make normal blood—the 
alert bacillus finds his opportunity, and, as naturally as 
day follows the rising of the sun, follows: 

* Fourth. That persons who exhibit a robust and well-devel- 
oped body have little susceptibility to consumption.” 
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It is easy to see from these premises how the remaining ; 


three conclusions are arrived at: 

“ Fifth. That the personal condition of weight and robustness 
has far more value than the family history in diminishing the 
liability to consumption, therefore, 

“Sixth. The evidence presented by a well-developed body 
may outweigh the suspicion attached to unfavorable family 
record. 


“Seventh. That these influences of family history and per- 
sonal weight are of the same grade for every age, and their im- 
portance is not lessened by the fact that the individual has 
reached middle life.” 

What are the practical “ reflections’ that come to us from 
this study ? 

First. Select, cook and eat enough of food that experi- 
ence has taught you can be digested and assimilated by 
your particular stomach, which in its capabilities is not 
exactly like any other. Second, Have it intelligently 
cooked. Altho sometimes inclined to resent the excessive 
palate-worship and stomach-glorification implied in the 
myriad chafing-dish recipes, and the little suppers so 
fashionable, indirectly they are calling attention to the 
differential values of cooking methods, and the cooking 
schools are diffusing wholesome ideas in the same line: and 
when people find out that food which “tastes good,” i.¢., 
that is relished, is the food that digests and assimilates, 
they will be the more willing to study and labor in prepar- 
ing it. 

But to maintain this well-developed body, sleep is as 
needful as food. That excellent man and impressive 
writer, Dr. Cuyler, has put forth many an uplifting utter- 
ance that hasstimulated toa better type of spiritual life; 
but he has said nothing of greater practical value to his 
time, than his attributing of his sound and active brain, 
at this Indian summer time of his life, to his capacity for 
sleeping and his grateful and faithful use of this gift. 
The hygiene of enough sound sleep is bound to have great 
exploitation erelong in its direct effect on the assimilation 
above demanded. Anillustration in point is the case of 
two brothers living in the southern portion of Ohio, where 
the “ bilious’” conditions seemed to demand a preter- 
natural amount ofsleep. One was spare, nervous, ‘ high 
strung,” they called it, and was a light sleeper, a great 
student, finding it hard to get asleep at night and awake 
long before day and up early‘accordingly. It goes without 
saying that he was never strong.4The brother, phlegmatic, 
‘‘ practical’? and sturdy, was a greatsleeper and insisted 
on sleeping in the morning, till he could as he said ‘‘ wake 
feeling rested all through.’’ The fidgety brother, sitting 
at the breakfast table, said, as the other came into the 
room, “I like to see a man who can get up in decent sea- 
son”’; ‘‘and I like to see a man who is good for something 
when he is up,’’ retorted Sir Stalwart, which certainly was 
a pointed rejoinder to a fellow always ailing. Moral—eat 
well and sleep well. 








Science. 


IN an address on the ‘Sexes of Flowers,” delivered re- 
cently before the State Board of Agriculture, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Prof. Thomas Meehan expressed regret that the 
terms male and female had ever been applied to the stam- 
inate and pistillate systems of flowers ; for tho there was 
some functional analogy between the reproduction by seed 
in plants, and reproduction in animals, there was so much 
difference between the objects to be obtained by the func- 
tional division that the use of identical terms led to great 
misconception. The terms male and female should never 
have been applied to flowers, and he thought it would be 
a gain to flowers if the terms staminate, pistillate, and 
hermaphrodite were only employed, tho the last term was 
not wholly unobjectionable. As one illustration of the 
vast differences between the character of the sexes in 
plants and animals, reference was made to the fact that 
in animals generally, and in the higher orders particularly, 
the proportions of male and female called into existence 
were about equal. In vegetation no such tendency to 
equalization prevailed, because different objects were 
aimed at. The case of the Castanea, or sweet chestnut, 
was adverted to. In this tree there were two sets of flow- 
ering time. The first, which so gorgeously set off the 
chestnut tree, were wholly “‘ male’”’ or staminate, and fell 
to the ground before any “female” or pistillate flowers 
appeared. He pointed out the purpose in the economy of 
nature he believed this immense amount of staminate blos- 
som was destined toeffect. Justas these staminate flowers 
are falling, a new set of racemes are produced on which 
are both pistillate and staminate flowers, and on which 
the final crop of chestnuts depends. In other plants the 
production of staminate flowers in proportion to pistillate 
were so out of proportion to any need of pollination that 
certainly some other greater object must have been in 
view in deciding their production. In a European plant, 
the common mercury (Mercurialis annua) of the woods of 
that continent, Heyer had made a careful examination of 
a large number of specimens, showing that to every 100 
“female” flowers there were 10,586 ‘‘ males”; while in 
the common hemp there was a near equalization, there 
being but 86‘‘males”’ to the 100 “‘ females.’”’ The immense 
amount of pollen produced beyond any possible need of pol- 
lination of the pistil had been referred, the Professor 
said, to the supposition that it was to insure the abso- 
lute certainty of fertilization—a supposition, in view of all 
the facts, that arose from the misappropriate use of the 
same terms in both kingdoms. 


...- Investigations made by Dr. Carl Miiller, and reported 
in Himmel und Erde, show that lightning prefers to strike 
certain kinds of trees. Under the direction of the Lippe- 
Detmold Department of Forestry, statistics were gathered, 
showing that in eleven years lightning struck fifty-six 
oaks, three or four pines, twenty firs, but not a single 
beech tree, altho seven-tenths of the trees were beech. It 
would seem, then, that one is safer in a storm under a 
beech tree than under any other kind. 
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School and College. 


GROUND has been broken for the College of History 
the first building of the series which are to constitute the 
American University, at Washington. Bishop Hurst, the 
Chancellor of the University, gave an account at the cere. 
mony, which was well attended, of the beginning and 
progress of the enterprise. The site was once owned by a 
relative of Joseph Addison, of the Spectator, and was used 
by the Union Army during the Civil War. The breast- 
works of the first fort built north of the Potomac are yet 
standing. He stated that the subscriptions, real estate 
securities, and money belonging to the university, amount 
to about $1,000,000. Six denominations are represented in 
the gifts making up this amount, as also in the Board of 
Trustees. Contributions have come from all over the 
world. The last notable gift is a bequest in the will of the 
late Hon. Hart A. Massey, of Toronto, of $50,000 toward a 
building to represent Canadian Methodism. The Hon. W. 
S. Wilson, Postmaster-General, delivered an interesting 
address, referring to the probable future of the university 
and what it will do for progress, man’s elevation, freedom 
and Christianity. President Whitman, of Columbian 
University, spoke of the need of such an institution to 
unify and complete the system of education in this coun- 
try. Vice Chancellor Beiler and others spoke briefly. The 
Hall of History is to be 176 feet long, 70 feet wide, two and 
a half stories high, and will be of marble in doric style. 
The work of building will proceed as rapidly as possible 
during the spring and summer. 

--.-A project for a technical school in Hartford, Conn. 
under the auspices of Trinity College, has the support of 
leading citizens and will, it is expected, be carried out. 
The manufacturers of the city are especially interested in 
it, because they have had to send out of town to get gradu- 
ates of technical schools to be at the head of their princi- 
pal departments. The plan, in brief, is to raise a fund of 
$300,000 for the construction of asuitable building and the 
endowment of professorships, the school to be an extension 
of the scientific department of Trinity, yet to be separate 
from the college. Applied mechanics and steam engineer- 
ing are to be taught, and free tuition is to be given to res- 
idents of Hartford County, to an amount equal to three- 
fourths of the income from a fund contributed by the citi- 
zens of Hartford County for purposes indicated in the 
plan, to be for Hartford County students only. The Board 
of Trade has taken the matter up on the report of a com- 
mittee including such men as Jacob L. Greene, Charles 
Dudley Warner and Prof. Flavel S. Luther. 


---- Rochester University is to lose, after all, the services 
of President D. J. Hill. After mature consideration he 
has decided to insist that his resignation, offered last 
November, be accepted. The effort to raise $100,000 for 100 
scholarships, made by a committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has not succeeded. Dr. Hill’s term of service 
will expire with the college year. 








Personals. 


BALLINGTON BooTH, who has just started ‘The 
American Volunteers,” is the second son of General Booth, 
General Commander of all the Salvation Army. He is 
now thirty-eight years old, and much resembles his father 
in appearance, tho his mother in character. He formerly 
commanded the international training quarters in London, 
and later was placed in command of the Army in Australia. 
Mrs. Booth was Miss Maud B. Charlesworth, and her 
father was the Episcopal rector of Limehouse, London. 
She was in boarding school when she decided to join the 
Army, and at once began work. She was married to 
Ballington Booth in 1887, and they came to this country in 
that year, where they have had charge of the American 
Salvation Army till the present trouble. 





--.-The follgwing extraordinary story is credited to 
Captain H. D. Laymore, of the Gold Coast Constabulary. 
Thereis a region beyond the Koranzas to the northeast 
that is yet unexplored by white men; but the native cara- 
vans are constantly passing through the district, which is 
declared by those who have visited it to be inhabited by a 
race of white men living in caves. All accounts agree in 
stating that these cave-dwellers have light hair and blue 
eyes, and, according to a Mohammedan priest and Hadji 
who had seen them, they are a strong and fearless, but ex- 
clusive race, and do allin their power to prevent strangers 
from passing through their territory. 


...-Mgr. Agostiao Caprara, Canon of St. Peter’s, Rome, 
who was popularly known as an “advocate of the Devil,” 
has recently died. He received this title because it was 
he who, in the processes for beatifications, was officially 
designated to urge objections to the reality of the miracles 
attributed to the candidate for saintship. His father was 
a poor overseer ; but he amassed a large fortune in his life, 
which now by his will goes entirely to the Pope. The Pope 
has received a great many of these inheritances, in Italy 
as well as abroad, and they seem to be increasing very 
much in late years, so that Leo XIII, the present Pope, 
has perhaps surpassed any of his predecessors. 


....Mrs. E. Lynn Lynton, the novelist, gives the follow- 
ing contrast between the friendships of Dickens and 
Thackeray when a service was required of them: 


“ Dickens would not give you a farthing of money, but he would 
take no end of trouble for you. He would spend a whole day, 
for instance, in looking for the most suitable lodgings for you. 
and would spare himself neither time nor fatigue. Thackeray 
would take two hours’ grumbling, indecision and hesitation in 
writing a two-line testimonial, but he would put his hand into 
his pocket and give you a handful of gold and bank notes if you 
wanted them.” 


...-Georg Ebers, who ranks among the world’s. most 
profound Orientalists, besides being a celebrated novelist, 
is one of the most notable recent converts to Buddhism. 
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ORCHESTRAL concerts began to be numerous last week, 
what with the Symphony Society’s delivery of two and the 
advent of the Chicago Orchestra and Mr. Theodore Thomas 
which produced the same number —and a Brooklyn concert 
tohoot. But this week will multiply them ; for the visiting 
Chicago Orchestra offers five, and lo! the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra also is due. Mr. Damrosch closed his sub- 
scription-performances of Wagner at the Academy of 
Muzic, with such iiberal support and popular approval 
that to the three weeks’ group so completed an extra set of 
four representations is now in progress. The Musical Art 
Society gave a most beautiful presentation of the Ital- 
jan church-music announced in the program set forth in a 
preceding number of this paper. There was a pleasing 
vocal recital by Mrs, Corinne Moore Lawson and, Mr. E. A. 
McDowell announced a matinée concert of his corapositions 
for the pianoforte on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. Thomas left us half a-dozen years ago. He has car- 

ried on in Chicago much the same individualized and 
resolute labor for high-class music and high class musical 
performances for which his name is affectionately honored 
in New York. As has been said in this paper more than 
once, he is needed in the West in a degree not now at all 
the case with New York, and it is gratifying to under- 
stand how enthusiastically he is acclaimed and 
—even—supported. He comes as guest to us. It 
would seem only just to defer absolute conclusions 
as to how far bis characteristics as a leader are 
of their ancient stamp and even at their former level, and 
how far the Chicago Orchestra is a superior one, until at 
least a part of this week’s series of programs has progress - 
ed. The Metropolitan Opera House is an abominable con- 
cert hall. Good playing and the best of singing are 
hampered or even spoiled in it, and the bad or disappoint- 
ing article sounds worse than it otherwise would ; or one 
thinks it does. The Chicago band, at this present writing 
does pot seem to have got on its best, perhaps its real 
footing, or to be at home in conditions foreign to at least a 
part of the membership, and in any casein a place that has 
gruwo to be an unwonted milieu. A little more time will 
dono harm either to judges or readers, under such cir- 
cumstances. It is enough to say that so far—the two 
evenings of last week considered—these Chicago 
players appear to aggregate into a capable, earnest 
and well-disciplined organization; but one needing re-en- 
forcement as to several of its instramental choirs, and not 
extraordinary in refinement or that divine fire which can 
be felt in the playing of a really great band—the word 
“great”? not being used in merely numerical signifi- 
cance. The audiences have been large, while not at all 
crowded in such a place as the Opera House; and their 
welcomes to Mr. Thomas each evening have lacked no touch 
of warmth—even to indiscreet effusiveness. To the young- 
er generation of New York concert-goers Mr. Thomas’s 
name is historic rather than a matter of personal regard. 
But enthusiasm is catching, and it is pleasant to see the 
veteran leader get the benefit of as kindly a fact. As has 
been stated, the burden of the orchestra’s visit is to be 
borne this week, with five consecutive coacerts, almost in 
“continuous performance.’ The reviewer and critic can 
best pause a bit. On Saturday evening of this week a piece 
of plate is to be presented to Mr. Thomas, with some sim- 
ple but appropriate reference to the sentiment which will 
keep Mr. Thomas’s name green in ourcity solong as it 
p#ys any attention to art and zeal for public cultivation 
in art. The programs of last week’s two concerts are 
quoted ; 


(Tuesday Evening, March 17th.] 
Overture * Leonore”’’ No. 3, Beethoven. 
Symphony “ Pathetique,”’ Tschaikofsky. 
Symphonic Variations, Dvorak. 
Polonaise in A flat (orchestration by Theodore Thomas), Chopin. 
Prelude to“ The Mastersingers,” Wagner. 


{Saturday Evening, March 2ist.] 
Variations on the “St. Antoni Choral,” Brahms. 
Symphony “ Eroica,” Beethoven. 
Two Songs (“In the Conservatory *—** Dreams "’—orehestration 
by Theodore Thomas), Wagner. 
Prelude and “ Love-Death ” Scene, from “ Tristan and Isolde,”’ 
Wagner. 
Overture-Fantasia ** Romeo and Juliet,” Tschaikofsky. 
SoLoist, Mme, Emma Juch. 


“The Freischiitz”” of Weber is an old friend but a rare 
visitor in our operatic demesne. Mr. Damrosch did well 
toinclude it in his German scheme—it and Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio” have been the only obstructions to the seething 
flood-tide of Wagner. The performance was remarkable 
for the orchestral direction of Mr. Lohse, who read the 
score of Weber’s masterpiece with that superior insight 
and ability to make a band and singers carry it out, which 
attaches to Mr. Lohse’s direction of Wagner. Outside of 
this element the representation was not distinguished. 
Mr. Gruening is a fair Maz in voice, but too unromantic to 
be welcome as a type of that misguided young “ Jigerbua.”” 
Mr. Gadsky disappointed as Agatha. Mr. Fischer has no 
longer the organ, and he had never the dramatic energy, 
for Caspar. Mr. Stehmann was an excellent Curo, and 
Miss Vollmar a charming Aennchen. The performance 
went with spirit, but hardly with the spirit of the im- 
mortal and ever lovely work. The scenery and the effort 
at spectacle were both very bad. 

The Symphony Society concert was praiseworthy for a 
splendid performance of the Bacchanale in the “ Paris 
Version” of “ Tannhiéuser” and for the superb singing by 
Mrs. Ternina of Beethoven’s “Abscheulicher!” air and 
Wagner’s songs “ Dreams” and “Sorrows.” With Saint- 
Saéns Symphony in C the world can dispense, and we had 
hoped all conductors outside of France had decided so. 
Mr. Damrosch conducted, and that well. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

CopiEs of the Parliamentary Blue Book on the Vene- 
zuelan question have been given to the Commission, who 
are earnestly studying the British case. The interchange 
of books between the Venezuelan and British embassies is 
noted as indicating a more cordial feeling. While the 
British reply to Secretary Olney’s letter has not yet been 
received, it is reported from Washington as generally 
understood that the way is open for negotiations for the 
satisfactory adjustment of the boundary claims. It is 
significant that the Yuruan incident in regard to the 
arrest of a British Guiana constable by the Venezuela au- 
thorities, which was at first identified with the boundary 
question, has been separated from that and settled satis- 
factorily by the intervention and good offices of this Gov- 
ernment. The Commission is not limiting itself to the 
reports of the two Governments, but is conducting an 
independent inquiry. 





....The Wisconsin Republican State Convention, held 
last week, indorsed Mr. McKinley for President, and there 
has been asteady increase of votes for him throughout the 
country, so that up to March 22d,out of about 300 delegates 
chosen over 160 were for him. The financial plank of the 
Wisconsin Convention was as follows: 

“The Republicans of Wisconsin are unyielding in their demand 
for honest money. We are unalterably opposed to any scheme 
that will give to this country a depreciated or debased currency. 
We favor the use of silver as currency, but to the extent only 
and under such restrictions that its parity with gold can be 
maintained.” 


...-Governor Morton has signed the Raines Liquor 
Bill, notwithstanding the earnest protest of several of the 
Mayors of cities affected. Mayor Strong is reported to 
bave said that he was opposed to the bill, but as it wasa 
party measure he would accept it. The Senate at Albany 
has also repassed the Albany Police Bill, but some hope is 
expressed that the Governor will veto it. The Greater 
New York billis still held back. Governor Morton has 
sent a message to the Legislature urging the adoption of 
the New York School bill. 


....The Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections 
has reported a joint resolution for the election of Senators 
by direct vote of the people. The report bases its recom- 
mendation on the popular demand for it, the great injury 
resulting from such contests as those in Kentucky and 
other places, and on the fact that their vote on the election 
of a Senator plays so important a part in many instances 
in the election of Members of the State Legislatures. 


.... There was a serious fire in the building occupied by 
the Census offices in Washington last Sunday. The build- 
ing itself was badly damaged, but moreimportant still was 
the damage to many valuabJe census records. Many of 
them were destroyed, and still more wereinjured by smoke 
and water. For some time efforts have been made to secure 
a fireproof building, but Congress has refused for econom- 
ical reasons. 


.... The Senate Committee on Territories has agreed to 
report favorably a bill for the admission of Arizona as a 
State. The bill provides for a Constitutional Convention 
thirty days after the passage of the Act, the submission of 
the Constitution to the people, and avote on the Constitu- 
tion as well as for the election of a representative in Con- 
gress on election day in November next, 


..--The proclamation by Governor Bradley, of Ken- 
tucky, and the gathering of troops at Frankfort, accom- 
plished the purpose of securing order, and the Legislature 
adjourned on March 19th, without electing a United States 
Senator to succeed Mr. Blackburn. 


....-The House of Representatives has passed the resolu- 
tions censuring Ambassador Bayard for his speeches at 
Edinburgh and Boston, in England. It is not considered 
probable that he will resign, as he is in no way answerable 
to the House, but only to the Senate. 


...-A National Conference has been called to meet in 
Washington, April 22d and 23d, on the subject of the es- 
tablishment of a permanent system of arbitration between 
this country and Great Britain. 


....Senator Vest made last week an impassioned attack 
on President Cleveland for his address at the Presbyterian 
Home Mission meeting in this city. 


FOREIGN. 


...-Attention has been attracted very strongly to the 
situation in the Si dan. The statement by Mr. Curzon 
puts at rest all doubt as to the attitude of Great Britain 
toward the Triple Alliance, as it comes out squarely in 
“favor of and in sympathy with Italy in its campaign in 
Abyssinia. The arrangements for the Dongola expedition 
are being pushed rapidly. A dispatch from Cairo states 
that the Khalifa has proclaimed a Holy War against 
Egypt, calling upon all dervishes capable of bearing arms 
to enroll under the green banner. It is asserted that 
Osman Digna will leave Kassala and join the Dervish 
forces around Dongola. The Liberals presented their op- 
position to the action of the Government as reversing their 
traditional policy, but the Government was supported by 
a very strong majority, and the expedition receives on the 
whole the support of the people. In Italy it has aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm, and the Roman Senate 
passed, with great applause, a motion thanking the 
British Parliament for its sympathy. The position of 
France is somewhat difficult. The application of the Brit- 
ish Government for appropriation from the reserve Egyp- 
tian fund for the expedition is before the commissionersin 
Cairo. The Italian, English, German and Austrian com- 
missioners indorse it, but the French have been instructed 
to oppose it, and it is expected that Russia will support the 
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position of France. At the same time it is not claimed 
that these funds will be used absolutely but asa loan, and 
on that basis the French opposition is not so strong. In 
general Germany appears to support the action of England 
and France to look on with something of hesitancy. One 
result has been the approval by Italy of the African credits 
by a vote of 219 to 119, and the Italian commanders in Ab- 
yssinia have broken off negotiations with King Menelek, 
who has received at the hands of the Czar of Russia the 
highest military decoration of the Empire. 


-...The situation in Turkey continues to grow more 
and more serious. Efforts have been made repeatedly to 
secure the resignation of the Armenian Patriarch, but he 
can resign only with the consent of the National Council, 
and that, it is stated, the Sultan fears to call together. 
A number of deputations called upon the Patriarch and 
besought him to remain in office, and the members of the 
mixed council have threatened to resign if he resigns. 
Russia is using strong pressure to force him to withdraw. 
The relief work goes on with some difficulties, The Gov- 
ernment stated that it wished a Turkish official to distrib- 
ute the funds. This could not be granted, but it was 
understood that a representative of the Government would 
attend the agents. The reason of this is manifest in the 
reports that come from all sections of the country to the 
effect that the Government. is making every eftort to seize 
for itself everything that is furnished to the Armenians. 
Letters state that there is increasing evidence of a definite 
plan on the part of the Turkish Government to prevent any 
substantial relief coming to the Armenians. The matter 
of forced conversions to Mohammedanism has been 
brought up in the House of Commons and, in response to 
questions in regard to it, George N. Curzon stated on be- 
half of the Government that instructions had been sent to 
the British Consuls in Asia Minor to report all such cases, 
and representations based upon their statements were con- 
stantly being made to the Turkish Government at Con- 
stantinople. There was an effort made to secure Govern- 
ment support for the relief work, but this was declined 
by Lord Salisbury on the ground that no advantage 
would accrue from Government intervention. There have 
been reports of disturbances in Beirfit, but those are not 
confirmed. 


....The situation in Cuba has not varied. There were 
statements that an attack had been madejupon United 
States Consul Hall, but this was denied. One large fili- 
bustering expedition has succeeded in reaching Cuba, and 
it is expected that another will land soon. The steamship 
‘* Bermuda,” which left New York the week before last 
with ammunition and, as it is reported, a number of men 
is expected to reach Cuba without much difficulty. The 
situation with regard to Cuban matters in the Senate has 
not materially changed, except that under the influence of 
some of the speeches the question of recognition has been 
somewhat postponed. 


....-The Manitoba Legislature adjourned on March 19th 
until April 16th, cn motion of Premier Greenway, whoan- 
nounced that a conference on the school question would 
meanwhile be held in Winnipeg. On the next day, after a 
continuous sitting of thirty-six hours, a vote was taken on 
the school Remedial bill at Ottawa, resulting in a verdict 
for the Government. 


...-The examination of Dr. Jameson and his fellow-offi- 
cers has been resumed, but there appears to be very little 
interest in the matter. 


-.--Lt is definitely announced that the coronation of the 
Czar will take place at Moscow on May 26th. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


....-The sentiment of the public legislators, in the States and 
in Congress, is higher in favor of temperance than that of the 
voters who elect them, and therefore, they are afraid to legis- 
late for Prohibition when they are not instructed by the people 
who support and elect them. If they could feel assured that the 
temperance workers would sustain them and re-elect them after 
passing such legislation, then the laws would be enacted; but 
they have not the assurance of the necessary persistence and 
energy on the part of the temperance people.—NELSON DINGLEY, 
M.C. 


...-Nor is it all that the Deputies [to the Spanish Cortes at 
Madrid] chosen are representatives not of the Cubans, but of the 
Spaniards, who form less than ten per cent. of the population of 
theisland. The Deputies themselves are Spaniards, often men 
who do not live in Cuba, if, indeed, they have ever even visited 
it. Several of the present “ candidates” are residents of Spain. 
Some are officers of the Spanish Army, now engaged in trying to 
crush the rebellion, Scarcely one is a Cuban. Indeed,in the 
whole delegation of sixteen Senators and thirty Deputies there 
have seldom been more than three,and never, it is said, more 
than six, Cubans. For a Cuban to seek to be a Senator is almost 
hopeless, for such are the provisions of the law that scarcely one 
hundred Cubans are eligible to seats in that body. Such are the 
conditions of Cuban representation in the Cortes. The whole 
system is a ghastly farce. It would be more honest and decent 
to abolish it, and return to the old despotism of the Captain- 
General; and it would be about as well—or, rather, no worse— 
forthe unrepresented and misgoverned people of Cuba.—New 
York Tribune. 


...--General Sherman, in a speech made shortly before his 
death ata public gathering in the city of New York, was re- 
ported in the daily press as saying that it was “ absurd for this 
nation to be supporting in idleness 250,000 Indian paupers.” I 
find that a very considerable number of people accept this fanci- 
ful statement as historical, and suppose that all these 250,000 are 
lazy vagabonds, fattening at the publiccrib. The truth is, that 
probably less than one-fourth of them receive anything what- 
ever from the Government, and that the great mass are self- 
supporting; that is, that they subsist either by the labor of their 
own hands, or upon that which they receive from the Govern- 
ment in payment for their lands. Whatever may be said of In- 
dians or white men who live upon their income, it is not true of 
either that they are paupers. Probably one of the richest people 
in the world are the 1,500 Osages, who, in addition to a large 


ury to their credit more than $8,000,000, on which they re- 
—Gen. T. J. MORGAN, ex- 
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THINGS TEMPORAL AND THINGS ETERNAL. 


Ir is a simple truth that we are entirely dependent 
upon one another in many things. Few men win suc- 
cess without the co-operation of others. The whole 
circle of social enjoyments would be closed to the manor 
woman who should decide neither to give nor to take, 
neither to help nor to be helped. One may have a good 
character ; but one may not have a good reputation or a 
good name, if everybody willed otherwise. Character is 
whata manise. That could not be taken away; neither 
could knowledge. But one might be despoiled of repu- 
tation, fame, friends, property, liberty, even life, and 
much else that men hold precious, in spite of his utmost 
endeavors to hold them. 

Such calamities have frequently come upon men who 
did not deserve thus to be punished. Christ himself suf- 
fered most unjustly. He was declared to be what he 
was not; he was pronounced to be not whathe was. He 
who was sinless was accused of being in league with 
Satan; he who was the Son of God was called a b'as- 
phemer. The world took away from him what the 
world could take, rejecting him, misrepresenting him, 
mocking him, crucifying him. What reputation could 
be left to.a man tried and convicted of blasphemy, and 
crucified as a malefactor in the company of thieves? Did 
not they release a robber in preference to releasing Him? 

But there were some things of which the enemies of 
Christ could notdeprive him, Of his sense of innocency 
—which of you convicteth me of sin? Of his commun- 
ion with the Father—I am not alone because the Father 
is with me. Of his satisfaction in working out the pur- 
poses of the Father—my meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent me. Of the glory which he had in his work 
of redemption—who for the joy that was set before him 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the throne of God. 

There are also many things which no earthly power 
can take away from Christ’s true followers. Socrates, 
noble pagan philosopher, sent word to his enemies while 
the fatal hemlock was paralyzing his frame with death, 
that there was that within him over whichthey had no 
power. They could kill the body but they could not kill 
the soul. Christ intimated that there was a power which 
could commit both soul and body unto eternal death. 
He brought us good tidings ef great joy when he showed 
us that we may infallibly save our immortal spirits from 
the second death by coming unto him and following in 
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his way; and Paul in a passage of great passion and 
power exclaims with an ecstasy of joy thatneither death 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, por 
things present, nor things to come, nor hight, nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Men may kill the body, but they cannot kill the soul. 
It is only the powers of darkness in league with man 
himself that can do that. Men may take away from us 
all our external possessions ; they may destroy reputa- 
tion, friendship, liberty, and even life ; but we may have 
that within us, that peace, that joy, which no torture 
known to fiends can touch or disturb. Was not this 
what Christ meant when he said to his disciples, ‘‘ Your 
joy no man taketh from you”? Comfort, satisfaction, 
felicity, pleasure, we cannot command. They depend 
in large measure upon our relations with others. But 
joy is a deeper, nobler and more lasting feeling. It 
cannot be created by external circumstances and it can- 
not be quenched by them. It comes when the Spirit 
takes possession of our hearts, and so long as we will 
that He abide with us we have the joy which no man 
can take from us. It is like a great spring of pure and 
refreshing water. lt wells up from within, and ceases 
not to flow through torrid heat which dries up everything 
else, or arctic cold which dams all natural streams 
with ice. 

Rightly to estimate the value of the evanescent and the 
abiding is to choose that which is not limited to time, 
nor affected by misfortunes, nor stifled by untoward and 
uvcontrollable circumstances. It is possible to those 
who have thus chosen, in the midst of suffering from the 
worst afflictions known to men, to rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory; for they look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen, for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal. 


- 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW RADIOG- 
RAPHY. 


WE might expect from Nikola Tesla the most intelli- 
gent discussion of the new Réatgen rays, but we were 
not prepared for his announcement in the last week’s 
Electrical Review. He says he is now producing strong 
shadow pictures at a distance of forty feet, and he finds 
it neces*ary to guard the plates in his photographic de- 
partment on the floor above, and sixty feet away, from 
being spoiled by long exposure to strong rays. He con- 
fesses himself amazed by the astonishing power of this 
radiation, especially as he secs the certitude of augment- 
ing the effects at least tenfold. These effects on a sensi- 
tive plate at so great distance he obtains by the use of a 
bulb with a single terminal, which permits the use of 
practically any desired potential, and the attainment of 
extraordinary speeds of the projected particles; for he 
adopts the theory, not yet generally accepted, that the 
action is not that of waves of a certain sort of lizht, but 
that of actual atoms or tons projected at enormous sp2ed 
right through glass, wood or metals. 

We owe to Mr. Tesla also the proof that the Ré:itgen 
rays can be partially reflected, and he has succeeded in 
obtaining radiographs with reflec‘ed rays. He was able 
to reflect about two per cent. of the rays frum a thick 
glass, these reflected rays being made to pass through a 
copper tube, and then give a clear and sharp shadow. 

Bat most surprising of all his statem :-nts is that which 
he offers in proof that the Réatgen phenomena are 
caused by moving material particles, like those supposed 
in Newton’s corpuscular theory of light. He gives the 
following experiment : 

“If we attach a fairly exhausted bulb containing an 
electrode to the terminal of a disruptive coil, we observe 
small streamers breaking through the sides of the glass. 
Usually such a streamer will break through the seal and 
crack the bulb, whereupon the vacuum isimpaired. But, 
if the seal is placed above the terminal, or if some other 
provision is made to prevent the streamer from passing 
through the glass at that point, it ofter occurs that the 
stream breaks out through the side of the bulb, produc- 
ing afine hole. Now, the extraordinary thing is that, in 
spite of the connection to the outer atmosphere, the air 
cannot rush into the bulb as long as the hole is very small. 
The glass at the place where the rupture is may grow very 
hot, to such a degree as to soften ; but it will not collapse, 
but rather bulge out, showing that a pressure from the 
inside greater than that of the atmosphere exists. On fre- 
quent occasions I have observed that the glass bulges out, 
and the hole, through which the streamer rushes out, 
becomes so large as to be perfectly distinguishable to the 
eye. As the matteris expelled from the bulb, the rare- 
faction increases, and the streamer becomes less and less 
intense, whereupon the glass closes again, hermetically 
sealing the opening. Here we have positive evi- 
dence that matter is being expelled through the walls of 
the glass.”’ 

In the rapid development, by the concurrent labors of 
hundreds of students, of the discovery of Professor 
Réntgen, we see the advantage which comes, in science, 
from that fineand generous ambition which leadsscholars 
to hasten to give to the world the results of their discov- 
eries, that others may make applications and improve- 
ments. Professor Ramsay, who was associated with 
Lord Rayleigh in the discovery of argon last year, has 
suggested that a certain deference ba paid to those who 
first announce a new discovery, by consulting them and 
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getting their permission before others publish on the 
subject. This would be as foolish as it is impracticable, 
The analogy of patents, which he adduces, does not tell 
in favor of hisclaim. Every improvement on a patent 
is itself patentable. The honor which the discoveries of 
argon and the a rays have earned will not be dimin- 
ished but rather enhanced by every new development of 
knowledge to which it gives cccasion. 


a2 


THE MISSION OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


WE know of no one better qualified than the Rev, 
John B. Devins to discuss intelligently and impartially 
the work of the Salvation Army here at its headquarters 
in New York City. He is the pastor of a Presbyterian 
mission church in a district where the characteristics of 
the slums are to be found, and his long and active pas- 
torate and his close study of the mission work of other 
denominations, make him oneof the best-informed men 
we have on the general subject. His criticism of the 
Salvation Army is not due to jealousy. He is perfectly 
willing to acknowledge good results, howsoever or by 
whomsoever achieved. His chief point against the Sal- 
vation Army is that while many believe it to be the pre- 
eminent if not the exclusive agency for the salvation of 
the submerged classes, it really does most among the 
people who are commonly understood to be within reach 
of the churches. He denies that it is the only organiza- 
tion that engages in rescue work, and names a number 
of missions, denominational and undenominational, 
which have long been working among the lowest and 
most degraded classes. He intimates that the Army is 
seeking more and more its constituency and its support- 
ers among the middle and higher classes, and that it is 
drawing more from the churches than it is contributing 
to them. 

We had supposed that many of the converts of the 
Salvation Army found their way into the churches, The 
ground of this supposition was partly our own observa- 
tion and partly the statement of Commander Ballington 
Booth himself in our own columns, He declared in 
that article, which we printed November 27th, 1890, that 
the Army was in no way hostile to the churches, but 
that it was in fact ‘‘a great aux.liary to the churches”; 
while it did not exert pressure upon its converts to lave 
it because it desired to retain them as active workers, 
yet there were ‘‘hundreds of men and women in the 
churches” who ‘‘ were converted at our penitent forms.” 

This was five years ago. Doubtless the success of the 
Army and the elevating influences of religion have 
drawn it somewhat away from the submerged elemett. 
That is the history of all religious movements which 
begin with the lower strata of society. It is so with 
Methodism, and it would not be at all surprising if the 
same result were attending the Salvation Army. : 

According to the announcement of Mr. Ballington 
Booth, his new organization of Amer:can Volunteers is 
to seek distinctively thos2 classes who receive most at- 
tention in the city missionary work of the churches, We 
do not believe that another organization of this kind is 
needed. We doubt whether Mr. Booth can do this work 
any better than Mr. Devins or a host of other mis3iona- 
ries have been doing it. If the Salvation Army was 
introduced in this country to win its constituency ‘‘ from 
the gutters,” as General B>oth said it wae, it is a pity 
that it does not concentrate its whole forcs and activity 
upon this one great and glorious mission. If in profes- 
sional achievements it is true that there is always room 
at the top, in g:nuine Christian work it is equally true 
that there is always room at the bottom, If the Silva- 
tion Army is to work upon the same plane and among 
the same classes as the churches, it is a rival of the 
churches, and it is simply another denomination, which 
has no good reason for beiag. If, on the other hand, it 
purposes to work in a field which is not well occupied, 
there is a place for it, and it will be well supported. 
The Christian men of the churches will give it most 
hearty recognition and substantial assistance, 

If Mr. Ballington Booth’s new organization were to go 
down lower even than the Salvation Army, rather than 
to climb up among a class where work is easier and re- 
sults larger, it would have a mission which would gladly 
be recognized. He and his colaborers came to this coun- 
try as ‘‘ misery strippers,” to use the expressive phrase 
which five years ago was recognized as descriptive of 
them. There isso much misery in our greatcities, and 
the agencies operating directly to relieve it so few com- 
paratively, that we do not like to see the Salvation Army 
or the American Volunteers deliberately abandon it. 


i, 


JESUS CHRIST IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


ONCE more the little band of agitators, led by those 
who will not vote for God’s righteousness, because the 
supreme authority of God is not mentioned in the Con- 
stitution of the U nited States, have brought before Con- 
gress their periodical bill for an amendment of the 
Preamble to the Constitution so as to recognize God as the 
source of all civil power, and Christ as the ruler of nations, 
and his supreme will as of supreme authority. The prop- 
osition has actually passed to a second reading in the 
Senate and is also before the House, and it is among the 
remoter possibilities that it may pass and be sent to the 
State Legislatures for ratification. Possibly the character 
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of the very devout men who haveadvocated the measure 
before the committees of Congress, and of the pronounced 
unbelievers who have been moved to oppose it, may 
have affected the attitude of our legislators. We take 
the liberty to represent the views of the great body of 
Christian men in this country, and to explain why it is 
that they take no interest in trying to secure such a rec- 
ognition of the Almighty in our organic law, 

In the first place they do not believe that a State is 
affected one way or another by a formal, and necessarily 
to a greatextent perfunctory acknowledgment of Jesus 
Christ. Religion is something that affects individuals, 
and affects States as it first affects individuals. The 
citizens are not Christians because the organic law of the 
State acknowledges Christ ; but the State is Christian if 
the citizens are such, If all the lawgivers and judges 
and executive Officers are trying to do their duty in the 
fear of God, the State is not madea particle more re- 
ligious by putting the name of God into its Constitution, 
If lawgivers and judges and executive officers do not 
fear God, then his name in the Constitution makes the 
State worse rather than better. It is putting the cart 
before the horse to attempt to sanctify the people by first 
sanctifying the State. The citizens give character to the 
State, not the State to the citizens, Putting the recogni- 
tion of Christ into the Constitution would not make one 
citizen better, nor insure the better observance of one 
law ; but making one citizen better will insure a better 
observance of law, and a greater power to Jesus Christ. 

Next to the utter uselessness of such a printer’s-ink 
assertion that this nation recognizes Jesus Christ as its 
ruler is to be considered the propriety of it as affecting 
the rights of those who do not accept the Christian 
faith, bus who yet are and should be citizens possessing 
equal rights with us. This point is emphasized to us by 
a letter from a distinguished Hebrew rabbi in Philadel- 
phia, Dr. S. Morais, ia The Hebrew, a weekly journal 
printed entirely in the Hebrew language, A number of 
Hebrew immigrants who have escaped the persecutions 
of Caristian Russia have written to ask him if there is 
any danger that the movement to put Christianity into 
the Constitution will prevail, as they fear it would be 
the precursor of discriminating laws against non- 
Christians. Dr. Morais reassures them in very florid 
and biblical Hebrew, stating that efforts at Chris- 
tianizing the Constitution have been made before and 
failed. ‘‘ The Ruler of the Universe,” hesays, ‘‘ watches 

_over the American people,” and will not allow them to 
be *‘ afflicted by the ills which Christian priests” have 
brought on other countries; but that here ‘‘ every one 
that cometh to trust under the wings of this standard of 
liberty shall be a singer in his soul, and shall believe 
according to the desire of his own heart.” He is right. 
This land belongs equally to all its citizens. It puts no 
one religion into its Constitution, The framers of the 
Constitution decided this intelligently and wisely. They 
wished our flag to give equal rights to believer and un- 
believer, toJew and Christian. 

As Christians we will do our best to make other people 
believe our truth; but as citizens we want to put no 
pressure and no stigma of nonconformity on atheist, 
infidel or Jew. We believe enough in Christianity not 
fo desire to ask the State to help us propagate it or pro- 
claim it. As to the indorsement of the State, we will 
have none of it. The Christian Church does not need 
the indorsement of the State, as it would resent its help. 
As we want no interference from theSiate, we ask for 
no favors, nothing- but equal righte, and we are not 
afraid that Christianity will not hold its own in a fair 
field, 





Editorial Votes. 


In THE INDEPENDENT of this week President Rankin 
offers a criticism of Professor Herron’s Applied Christi- 
anity ; we haveacharacteristic and profitable Good Friday 
meditation from the late Bishop Phillips Brooks; the Rev. 
John B. Devins criticises the plan of the Salvation Army 
as a rival to the Christian Church; Gen. O. O. Howard 
concludes his account of the Indian School at Carlisle; 
two Canadians, Charles G. D. Roberts and J. B. Hemmeon, 
present somewhat antagonistic views of the attitude of 
Canada toward the United States; Madame Hyacinthe 
Loyson gives an introductory article on a mission which 
Pére Hyacinthe Loyson and herself have been engaged 
upon among the Mohammedans of Africa; Helen Evert- 
son Smith shows how it is possible to help those who are 
helping themselves under difficulties; Mr. L. G. Powers, 
the Minnesota Commissioner of Labor, concludes his dis- 
cussion of the modern industrial revolution; Janet Jen- 
nings’s Washington Letter has much to do with Senator 
Blackburn and Secretary Carlisle; Miss Walker describes 
current art exhibitions; in our Sanitary column infor- 
mation is given as to those inclined to consumptive disease; 
Mr. Stevenson gives an account of the musical events of 
the week ; Kate K. Ide describes Dr. Barnardo’s wonderful 
work forthe poor boys of London, and William H. Cole- 
man, John W. Caughey and Frank H. Sweet supply valu- 
able agricultural notes. There are poems by John B. Tabb, 
Julia T, Bayne, Charles P. Nettleton, W. Whitman Bailey 
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and Lydia A. Hasbrouck ; and stories by Katharine Tynan 
Sarah K. Bolton, Hester C. Oakley, and Mary W. Steele. 


WE are not among those that delight in the prospect of 
suddenly shutting dowa all appropriations to the Catholic 
contract schools on Indian reservations. It is true that 
all Protestant denominations have now of their own free 
will declined to receive any more money from the Gov- 
ernment, and it is equally true that the appropriation for 
the Catholic schools ought to cease as soon as it can be 
dropped without injury to the interests involved. We have 
seen no reason to object to the action taken on recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of the Interior by which last year 
the appropriations were reduced one-fifth, with the under- 
standing that they were to be reduced by the same amount 
every year, until, at the end of five years, they should 
cease, They gave good warning and provided opportuni- 
ty tor those who conducted the schools to retire from them 
without injury or to provide for them in some other way. 
But the vote of the House suddenly withdrawing the 
other four-fifths all at once has the appearance of being 
inspired by religious animosity, and, as it appears to us, 
does a serious injustice, and is hardly less than a breach 
of faith, considering the notice which had been given that 
the reduction should be gradual. Of course Congress has 
the power to withdraw these annual appropriations entire- 
ly at any time, but there had been created a prescriptive 
right to expect them for four years more in annually re- 
duced amounts, which should not be suddenly repudiated. 





AT the same time we are not impressed with the argu- 
ments for maintaining theseappropriations. For example, 
Congressman Eddy, of Minnesota, in a speech on this sub- 
ject, referred to Chief John Other Day as ‘‘a Catholic 
and his band of 200 Catholic braves, and their great assist- 
ance rendered the whites in the dark and bloody days of 
1862,”’ as an appeal in behalf of granting appropriations 
desired by that Church for its schools. The Congressman 
needs lnstruction as to the history of his State. We are 
reminded by the Rev. R. J. Cresswell, of Rolla, N. D., that 
Jobn Other Day was converted under the preaching of the 
Rev. Thomas S. Williamson, a Presbyterian missionary, and 
was a member of Yellow Medicine Presbyterian Church at 
the time of the Minnesota Massacre. He was never a 
member of any other church. Ona visit to Washington, 
he married a white woman, a Catholic; but on her arrival 
in Minnesota, shejoined the Presbyterian congregation of 
Yellow Medicine with her husband, and kept her member- 
ship there till her return to Washington after his death. 
John Other Day saved the lives of the Agency party of 
over sixty whites; Robert Hopkins and Peter Big Fire 
delivered the party of white missionaries. They were all 
carried out of this cyclone of fire and blood and fiendish 
hate in safety to St. Paul and Minneapolis. Lorenzo Law- 
rence and Simon Anawangmani rescued a number of white 
prisoners and escaped with them. Paul Mazakutemani 
and John B. Renvilie headed the movement by which the 
Indians finally surrendered and 200 captives were recov- 
ered. These men were Presbyterians, mainly ministers 
andelders. Of the Episcopalians, Taopi and Good Thun- 
der rendered efficient service in the surrender. These are 
the simple facets of history, and it happens that no Catholic 
Indians had such a friendly record. Indeed, there were 
no Catholic Sioux, except French half-breeds, who were 
occasionally visited by priests; but none of them stood by 
the whites. They either took purt in the murders, and 
were hanged, or fled. The Protestants have no occasion to 
be ashamed to put their evangelizing and civilizing record 
among the Indians by the side of that of the Catholics. 
The Presbyteriaus and Congregationalists have thirty-one 
well-organized and well. disciplined congregations of Sioux 
Indians in the two Dakotas. They have, also, many excel- 
lent schools, Missionary, Endeavor and Y. M. C. A. 
societies; in short, all their church machinery is in good 
order. 


PrRoF. GEORGE D. HERRON, of whom President Rankin 
writes this week, denies with some heat that he has any- 
thing to do with the new communistic society, the Chil- 
dren ofthe King. He says that heis so thorough a believer 
in achange of the whole system of co-operation that he 
could ‘‘not consistently advise or take part in co-operative 
colonies.” He adds: 

** The leaders of the proposed colony have once or twice asked 

my advice, along with a number of other men, as to certain 
points. I have always responded to the best of my knowledge, as 
I would respond to any man, or set of men, in any enterprise or 
matter of any sort, in which it seemed that I could be of the 
least possible service. That is all there is of the statemeni of 
THE INDEPENDENT. THE INDEPENDENT perfectly well knew that 
it was not telling the truth, and its deliberate purpose was to 
misrepresent me to the public, as it always misrepresents those 
with whom it disagrees.” 
What we said was that the Secretary of the new society 
informed us that it would “‘ take no step without advice 
of Prof. George D. Herron,’ and we drew this perfectly 
natural inference : ; 

“Weare to understand, then, that this new community will 

represent the peculiar ideas of Dr. Herron.” 
Whether this inference was warranted by the printed offi- 
cial statement of the Secretary, our readers can judge as 
well as we. Dr. Herron repudiates it. He has advised, 
but he does not approve. We are glad to give his dis- 
claimer. He is entitled to the correction. His last sen- 
tence, hovver, is a gratuitous impertinence, due to hot 
blood, bad manners, and a habit of inaccuracy. 


BEFORE accepting the position taken by Mr. Devins in 
an article this week on ‘‘ The Salvation Army a Rival of 
the Church,” it is to be first considered whether the Sal- 
vation Army is not itself a part of the Church. Certainly 
our State and National Governments so consider it. Its 
officers are clergymen in the sense of the law and can cele- 
brate legal marriages. The Salvation Army is enumerated 
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among the Churches in our Census, If a Church is an 
ecclesia , a congregation of disciples of Jesus Christ band- 
ed together to advance his kingdom, then the Salvation 
Army is a Church. The argument against its being 
a Church is that it does not celebrate the two sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, a fact which is 
equally true of the Quakers, who believe in spiritual 
rather than physical washing of regeneration and com- 
munion. Of course, if one holds that the celebration 
of the sacraments is essential to a Church, that its 
nature requires it to serve the Master through baptism 
and the Lorda’s Supper, that the Church rests on the 
sacraments rather than the sacraments on the Church, 
then the Salvation Army and the Society of Friends 
have no part in the Church, just as some say that those 
have no part in the Church who practice baptism in an 
unscriptural way. Mr. Devins argues in his very able 
and suggestive article that the Salvation Army, which he 
assumes to be outside of the Church, is withdrawing the 
the energies of Christian people from the churches, and 
that the same effort put intothe churches woulddoas much 
or more good. Perhapsit would. The troubleis how to get 
that effort exerted. We generally find that the more 
agencies for good the moreis done. At the same time 
there is noquestion that the local churches if properly 
supported could well do all that is attempted by the Salva- 
tion Army. 





A CORRESPONDENT who believes in collecting all that is 
possible for the relief of the Armenians, yet writes in a 
discouraged vein: 


One naturally feels the hopelessness of such contributions to 
produce a permanent cure. The remedy does not touch the seat 
of the disease. It is a mere local application. It may relieve, but 
it will not cure. If a band of ruffians should take possession of 
my neighbor’s house and work their murderous will on the resi - 
dents, evidently the first thing to do would be to drive them out. 
If our nation cannot or will not interfere, would it be Quixotic 
to propose that the money contributed should be used not only 
to feed the hungry, but to transport them to our own land? 
Why couldn’t the Armenians be given homes among other Chris- 
tians? In this way they would receive help that would be worth 
the name and would be permanent. Can’t it bedone? What's 
the use of fattening the shee#for the wolf to devour ? 


Our correspondent is right. ‘‘ The remedy does not touch 
the seat of the disease.’’ We have no doubt the priest and 
the Levite thought it of no use to help that poor man near 
Jericho, but went home and tried to stir up the authorities 
to capture and punish the robbers, which was really the 
true solution of the matter. Nevertheless, the man that 
fell among those thieves had to be cared for. As to 
raising money to bring a million or two Armenians to this 
country, it would be impossible, in the first place; in the 
next place, they love their own homes and are bound to 
conquer the situation there; and, finally, the Turkish 
Government forbids their emigration. Those that get 
away have to slip away. 


GOVERNOR BRADLEY, of Kentucky, was severely criti- 
cised for calling troops to the capital to preserve the peace 
on the last day of the session of the Legislature, An in- 
dignation meeting was held, and there was even talk of 
impeaching him; but it seems as tho all right-minded 
men must approve of his course. Excitement was running 
very high, and some of the outside supporters of at least 
one of the candidates were of a character to make the 
outcome a threatening one. Hundreds of men had come 
to the capital with their revolvers, and threats of violence 
were openly made. The Governor did no more than his 
plain duty, and it is due to his courage and admirable 
foresight that Frankfort was not disgraced by a bloody 
fight in the closing hours of the session of the Legislature. 
As no one was elected to represent the State in the United 
States Senate in succession to Senator Blackburn, the 
position must remain vacant. According to precedent an 
appointment by the Governor would not, under tbe cir- 
cumstances, be valid. It is a pity that the Republicans 
could not have united with the sound-money Democrats 
to elect some such man as Secretary Carlisle. It would 
have been a great thing to have Kentucky represented in 
the United States Senate by two sound-money men. Sen- 
ator Blackburn is well known as a free-silver candidate, 
and his great ambition was to succeed himself, failing in 
which he was determined that no one else should be 
chosen. 


THE Republican Free-silver Senators, aided by Demo- 
crats, held up two important bills which had passed the 
House of Representatives—one to provide rational means 
of keeping up the gold reserve, and the other to increase 
the revenues of the Government. They carried a substi- 
tute providing for free coinage of silver for each of these 
measures. With them it is freesilver or nothing. They 
had a conference with Pennsylvania manufacturers last 
week and announced as their platform Protection and 
Free Silver, Free Silver and Protection, no more Protec- 
tion without Free Silver. Some of the manufacturers 
appear to have agreed to the platform, but others did not. 
It is evident that the Republican Party has got to reckon 
with this Free Silver contingent. Fortunately, tho very 
troublesome, it is small. It will not do for the party to 
coquet with them. They may lay down their ultimatum 
if they choose, but the great mass of the party do not be- 
lieve in free silver, and must give them to understand that 
there can be no compromise. Let them go to the Populists, 
if they must. The party has always favored sound money, 
and to depart from its traditions now would be suicidal. 
We like the ring of the money plank of the Wisconsin State 
Republican Convention recently held: 


“The Republicans of Wisconsin are unyielding in their de- 
mand for honest money. We are unalterably opposed to any 
scheme that will give to this country a depreciated and debased 
currency. We favor the use of silver as currency, but to the ex - 
tent only and under such restrictions that its parity with gold 
can be maintained.” 
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This is more direct and unambiguous than that of the 
Ohio Republican Convention : 


“ We contend for honest money; for a currency of gold. silver 
and paper with which to measure our exchange, that shall be as 
sound as the Government and as untarnished as its honor; and 
to that end we favor bimetallism, and demand the use of both 
silver and gold as standard money, either in accordance with a 
ratio to be fixed by an international agreement—if that can be 
obtained—or under such restrictions and such provisions, to be 
determined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the 
parity of values of the two metals, so that the purchasing and 

debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold or pa- 
per, shall be at all times equal.” 

This means well, and it is a good sign that it is declared 
unsatisfactory by the Free Silver men of the Northwest. 
But it could be improved. It ought to have been more 
emphatic. Everybody knows that Governor McKinley 
canvassed the State in opposition to the Free Silver 
plank of the Democrats, and that his own position on the 
question is sound. He would have gained if this plank had 
been made more explicit. If he is to be the nominee of 
the party he must stand on a sound money platform. That 
is a foregone conclusion. 








WE have often commented upon the poor representation 
which the great State of Pennsylvania has in the United 
States Senate, and we have expressed sympathy with the 
movements in that State which have looked to the over- 
throw of the dominance of Senator Quay. Some highly 
esteemed correspondents in the Keystone State have criti- 
cised our utterances on the ground that those in opposition 
to Senator Quay were really no better than Senator Quay 
himself. Perhaps thatis true. The recent publication of 
attempts tocome toan agreement between the two factions 
would seem to bear it out. The overtures for peace appear 
to have come first from the opposition to Senator Quay. 
Mr. Quay’s representative told those who waited on him 
that the only terms that could be made with his principal 
were “‘a complete lay down.” In response to this, what 
would seem to be an abject surrender was actually offered, 
but it was not satisfactory to Mr. Quay. Several forms 
of agreement were drawn up, only to be rejected. One 
of these prepared bya representative of the political ene- 
mies of Senator Quay, stated the “ consideration” to be 
‘the mutual political and business advantages which 
may result therefrom” to the parties to it. The final 
agreement was drawn up by Mr. Quay himself, on the first 
of January of the present year. It stipulated that Mr. 
Quay is to have the absolute support of the signers of the 
agreement in State and national politics; that if he is a 
candidate for the United States Senate in 1899 he is to 
have the support of the representatives of Allegheny 
County in the Legislature, and his leadership is to be fol- 
lowed in all other matters. Here follow certain conces- 
sions as tocertain offices, and it is further stipulated that 
‘*all Senators and members shall sustain Senator Quay in 
the organization of the Legislature and in the election of a 
United States Senator during the term of thisagreement.”’ 
Such revelations, one would think, would be regarded as 
a great public scandal, and the citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania who call themselves Republicans ought to feel 
disgraced and humiliated. It is seen that Senator 
Quay aspires to be nothing else than dictator in 
all the affairs of the State. His will is to dominate 
the party as the party dominates the State; mem- 
bers of the Legislature are to follow his leadership, 
and those inthe party whom he chooses to advance are to 
be advanced, and those whom he chooses to set aside are to 
be set aside. One might as well be under the rule of the 
Czar of Russia as under such political dictatorship as this. 
The wonder is that the people of a great, prosperous and 
intelligent commonwealth like Pennsylvania should be 
willing to live under such a dictatorship. But Mr. Quay 
seems to be the one man to whom alllook. We are even 
told that if he were nominated for the Presidency there 
would be no opposition tohim among the Philadelphia 
newspapers of any party. We see Pennsylvania Congress- 
men signing a petition to him, humbly requesting to be 
allowed to support his candidacy for the Republican nomi- 
nation at St. Louis. Of course he will not be nominated. 
The Republican Party would have reached its last ditch if 
he could be; but all the same the very proposition to give 
him the support of the delegates from Pennsylvania in the 
National Corventionis humiliating. 


A WARM discussion has for some months been going on 
in Mississippi touching the distribution of the public 
school fund between whites and blacks, the proposition 
being to give the Negroes only the portion of the fund de- 
rived from the tax paid by that race. We are glad to see 
a letter from Bishop Galloway, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, on this subject, in which, among other 
things, he says that it is yet far too early for any one to 
pronounce Negro education a failure, and he adds: 


“The suggestion of dividing the appropriation for education 
to the two races according to the amount of taxes paid by each, 
in my humble judgment is an impeachment of wise statesman- 
ship and a ruthless assault upon the fundamental doctrine of 
public education. It may serve to excite racial prejudice and 
give temporary notoriety to some candidates for political office, 
but discounts their qualifications for leadership. The people 
are not ready for such reaction. Thousands who have grave 
doubts about these prophesied educational results are in favor of 
liberal appropriations and a fair trial.” 


Bishop Galloway speaks in a statesmanlike way and in the 
line of a the utterances of his lamented colleague, Bishop 
Haygood. 





By a supreme effort the Government at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, was able by holding an all-night session to secure the 
passing of the Manitoba Remedial measure to a second 
reading. Its majority was quite small and would proba- 
bly have vanished altogether if it had not been tacitly 
understood that no further progress is to be made with 
the bill, at least for the present session, An election is at 
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hand, and the appeal will beto the people. The practical 
difficulties in the way of coercing a province grow larger 
rather than smaller when Government is brought face to 
face with them. The people of Manitoba areso united and 
the Provincial Legislature has declared so overwhelmingly 
in favor of a continuance of the present school system that 
the Government at Ottawa may well wish to avoid the 
consequences of such a conflict as the Remedial measure 
would involve. It looks as tho the triumph of Manitoba 
would sooner or later be complete. It has never appeared 
to us to be a matter of great injustice to the Catholic mi- 
nority for the province to adopt an undenominational sys- 
tem of public schools. If there is any defect in the school 
law which places the Catholics at a disadvantage, no 
doubt the people of Manitoba would be willing to correct 
it ; and instead of trying to overthrow the present system, 
which is designed to be just to all classes and which is 
certainly far more effective than that which it has suc- 
ceeded, the Catholics would gain far more by trying to 
secure such concessions as would put them on the same 
footing as other denominations, if they are not so already. 


As might be expected, the opposition to the Egyptian 
advance to Dongola has been only half-hearted ; but the 
fact that the Liberal leaders did speak against it is proof 
that Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Curzon had 
not presented privately to the leaders of the Opposition 
any such statements of reasons for it as would show it an 
Imperial necessity. If, for example, there were such a 
French advance from the West as would make it possible 
thatKhartfim might fall into French bandsand so break the 
ultimate expected continuity of British control of the Nile 
Valley, the knowledge of that fact would have effectually 
silenced the criticisms of Harcourt and Morley. Nothing 
remains but what is evident on the face of things, that a 
diversion is here made to draw off the Mabdists from an 
attack on the Italians at Kassala. The magnituge of the 
proposed expedition becomes more serious, as we see that 
troops from India, English and Sikh, are to join it. It 
would appear that thisexpedition was under consideration 
even before the Italian defeat, and it may be that there has 
been a serious danger that the wild dervishes of Sadan had 
it in mind to attack Upper Egypt. Ifso,no effort can be 
too great too avert such adanger. TheSfidan is a revolted 
province and should be recovered. The readiness with 
which Germany consents to the use of a portion of the 
Egyptian reserve fund for this expedition shows that the 
German ill will to England was not deep-seated. On this 
matter Germany is willing to help England and Italy at 
once, and at the same time antagonize France. 





....Governor Morton gave a hearing last week to the 
mayors of the cities on the Raines Excise bill, which by 
his official act has become a law. Most of them spoke in 
opposition to the bill. That was, of course, to beexpected, 
as the bill would divert a considerable portion of the excise 
moneys from the cities to the State Treasury. On this 
ground alone, therefore, the cities would naturally oppose 
it. It is interesting and somewhat significant to note that 
those who wanted it vetoed, gave, as additional reasons 
why the Governor should not sign it, that it does not allow 
small storekeepers to sell liquor as formerly ; that no one 
is allowed to give away any liquor on Sunday; that it 
will abridge the means of entertainment provided 
for the people; that a great many saloon keepers and 
others engaged in the liquor business will be thrown out of 
employment. None of these grounds are such as temper- 
ance people would consider valid. They are in defense of 
the liquor traffic. It is not doubted that the Raines 
law will be an advance upon the present excise system, 
despite its evil features. 


.... The House of Representatives has passed, by a large 
majority, its resolutions censuring Ambassador Bayard for 
his indiscreet speeches in England. It was conceded by 
many of those who opposed the resolutions that Mr. Bayard 
did depart, technically at least, from the rules of diplomacy 
when he declaimed against Protection and declared to Eng- 
lish audiences that the President of the United States often 
stood in the midst of a violent and turbulent people and 
needed to be astrong man in order to govern well. Mr. 
Bayard’s lapse was an amazing one. If he had not been a 
man of large experience in matters of statesmanship, hav- 
ing been himself Secretary of State, it would not have 
seemed so strange. With all the excuses and explanations 
that can be given for it it was a glaring indiscretion, and 
Mr. Bayard has no right to complain at the action of the 
House of Representatives. He is a man of great ability 
and high character, and the hope expressed by the English 
journals that he will not feel called upon to resign is prob- 
ably also the wish of a majority of the American people. 
He has had his lesson, and it will be of value, doubtless, to 
other diplomats. 


.... It is a curious mission, that of Pére Hyacinthe Loy- 
son, which Mrs. Loyson introduces in an article this week. 
He seems to have gone on &@ voyage of discovery, attempt- 
ing to find out how much of good he can discover in the 
Islam of North Africa. We all know just what that good- 
ness is. It is the doctrine of monotheism and the law of 
total abstinence from intoxicating liquors ; that and noth- 
ing more. The former doctrine is held strongly ; the latter 
law is obeyed somewhat better than among Christians, 
but is very much evaded. Beyond that everything in 
Mohammedanism is bad. It is against civilization and 
progress and good government; it is cruel and brutal in 
the household and in the State. It conquered the Byzan- 
tine civilization of the East, but could not maintain it, 
whether in Turkey, Egypt or Spain. It has sunk to an 
ignorant semi-barbarism. Pére Loyson can study it under 
its most favorable circumstances, of the physically health- 
ful semi-savagery of Morocco or Algeria or Tunis, and 
there find its best present illustration ; or, he can discover 
what its outcome is by visiting the provinces in Turkey, 
now being devastated by it. 
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----Now the leading German Catholic paper, Germania, 
takes up the chorus at last in behalf of the Armenians, 
It says: 

“ An Asiatic State that offers to Christian Europe the spectacle 
of such barbarity has forfeited its right of existence. Let it 
perish! What respect can the Turks have for us, for our all. 
powerful Christian States, which do so little for their more 
sacred interests? What would they have done, had they simi - 
lar power, toward Christians? Europe has the same right and 
the same duty to act now as in the days of the Crusades.”’ 


Let us hear more of such talk. Here comes a cable dispatch 
announcing that eight thousand were killed about Urfa. 
That is beyond our belief, but the number is several thou- 
sand. We understand that Minister Terrell is soon to re- 
turn to this country on a visit, and we hope it may be the 
occasion for more energetic treatment of the Turkish diffi- 
culty by our Government. 


-...There has been one good result, at least, of the dis- 
cussion in Congress of the Cuban question and of the criti- 
cisms of General Weyler—he has been obliged to moderate 
his zeal. Accordivg to a dispatch from Havana to the 
Imparcial of Madrid : 


“Captain General Weyler feels much hindered by the exces- 
sive degree of prudence he is compelled to observe during the dis- 
cussion in the United States Congress of the question of the 
belligerency of the Cuban insurgents, which, moreover, preju- 
dices the course of the war.” 


Newspaper reports say he has modified some of his bar- 
barous proclamations. More humanity in warfare on 
both sides would be a blessed thing for the non-combat- 
ants in that terribly overrun island, altho it would prob- 
ably prolong the war. Weyler’s plan was to crush it at 
once by terrible severity. 


...-A call has been issued for a great meeting in behalf 
of international arbitration, to be held in Washington 
April 22d. We need add no more than an expression of 
our heartiest sympathy with the purpose of the meeting. 
A very important announcement is made by Lord Salis- 
bury, in a letter on the subject to the chairman of an ar- 
bitration meeting in London, that the subject is receiving 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government, and that pro- 
posals in this direction have been sent to the Government 
of the United States. Thatis happy news. We should 
have every reason to rejoice if the difficulty between Great 
Britain and Venezuela could be submitted to arbitration, 
and the labors of our Venezuelan Commission thus be 
brought to an abrupt and happy end by the conceding of 
the principle on which our Government so properly in- 
sisted. 


...-Friends of the University of Virginia, who have 
mourned the loss of its library last October, will be grati- 
fied to learn that the alumni committee have arranged 
for the purchase of a library which would more than 
make good the loss, and put the university in possession 
of the famous collection, of about twelve thousand vol- 
umes in Greek and Latin philosophy, made by the late 
Professor Hertz, of the University of Breslau, as a work- 
ivg library for his own use. Itis scientifically arranged 
in twenty-one sections, cataloged, and is said to be ex- 
tremely rich in the departments most needed by students. 
Such a library would be the noblest restoration the alumni 
could offer their alma mater in her crippled condition. 
In the interest of sound learning, at the South especially, 
we hope that the sum will be raised, and without delay. 


....In the increased use of responsive services in our 
churches one point needs specially to be considered by the 
minister in charge of the service, and that is that he give 
time to the congregation to do their part. It is not enough 
that a minister should read his part ina psalm intelli- 
gently and with dignity; he should let the congregation 
do the same. Itis avery common fault in ministers that 
they break in rudely,and proceed with the next portion 
before the congregation have finished their response in the 
psalms or prayer. Such conduct is neither dignified nor 
polite. The congregation do not wish to have to rattle off 
their words at lightning speed in order to avoid th«ir being 
cut off in the middle by the minister taking up his por- 
tion before his time. 


...-The head of the old Catholic Church of Wisconsin 
enjoys a plurality of titles. He proclaims himself at once 
** Archbishop, Metropolitan and Primate”; and it is not 
improbable that he also discharges the duties of several 
humbler positions, so that he can emulate in some sense 
the hero of the marine tragedy, who was able to say : 


**O, lam acook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig; 
The bo’sun tight and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 


....-There is to be another of the colleges with a two- 
handed name. We have Johns Hopkins University, and 
worse still Leland Stanford, Jr., and now we are to have 
Sheldon Jackson College at Salt Lake City. Weare very 
glad to have the college, which is needed there, and Mr. 
Jackson (or Mrs. Jackson), who has come into the inherit- 
ance of a sum of money, bas done nobly in giving $50,000 
to inaugurate the institution. But we wish the trustees 
had given it another name. Local names are the best. 


....-The Board of Managers of the Maryland Institute 
School of Art and Design have refused to accept a colored 
pupil for a vacant scholarship, who had been appointed by 
a colored city councilman. The case ought to be contested 
in the courts, and we suppose will be. The rule of the 
magnificent Pratt Free Library, of Baltimore, where white 
and colored people can be seen sitting side by side in the 
reading room, is a good enough precedent. 


-... We are so much-delighted to see that the last issue 
of The Catholic Standard and Times contains no rum ad- 
vertisements and nothing nearer to it than a Keeley Cure 
advertisement, that we forgive it for its usual attack on 
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DR. BARNARDO’S BOYS. 


BY KATE KINGSLEY IDE. 





THE largest family of young people on earth is Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s. It is remarkable not only for quantity, but its 
peculiar quality. It is composed of five thousand ‘“ no- 
body’s children,”’ who stray from garrets and gutters into 
this family fold in London, Edinburgh, Ontario and Mani- 
toba. From this family thousands have grown up and 
gone into Australia, New Zealand and elsewhere, and are 
now honest, industrious men and women. Thirty years 
ago Thomas Barnardo, a young medical student, sheltered 
a wretched little street boy inan East London room. This 
was the beginning of the present forty different homes, one 
of the most interesting being the Village Home of fifty de- 
tached cottages (a ‘‘ mother” in each cottage) for the home 
training of one thousand motherless girls, at Ilford, Essex. 

But I wish to tell you of the boys. One gray afternoon 
we left our boarding place in central, beautiful London 
near the classic British Museum and, taking a ’bus, were 
soon in poor, old, homely Stepney. There is an East End- 
of-Londou tradition that every child: born at sea belongs 
to Stepney parish. The throngs of children around the 
docks would seem to confirm this. The best way tosee the 
streets of the poor as well as the rich is to ride on the top 
ofa’bus. There are forty thousand omnibuses in London, 
the big eye of Great Britain ; and instead of crowding in 
one more, as we do in our street cars, only a limited num- 
ber is allowed inside or outside a London ’bus, rain or 
shine. Macaulay boasted of having walked through all 
the London streets. It is not an easy thing to do now, 
when there are nine hundred miles of streets and increas- 
ing at the rate of seventy miles a year. We chose a seat 
close to the driver, who, for twopence (‘‘ tupens ”’) poured 
out information, ad libitum, from High Helborn through 
Threadneedle and Wormword Streets, ad finem in Beth- 
nal Green. We saw suspended across Stepney Canseway 
‘Home for Working and Destitute Lads.” On the right 
was this interésting sign, ‘‘An Ever Open Door.” All 
night and all day this door is open to any boy who answers 
to the word * destitute”? without any formal, preliminary 
rigmarole. 

Afterward the boy’s statements are verified or falsified 
by beadles, or agents, sent out forthe special purpose of 
thorough searching into each individual case. So, altho 
the door opens widely to the really destitute, it never 
opens wide enough for impostors, who knock, think- 
ing to be admitted toa ‘‘ luxurious lubber-land.”’ On an 
average, eight are received daily, and it is only about one- 
fourth of the applicants that prove eligible farther than 
the vestibule or office. On entering Dr. Barnardo’s family 
the boy’s photograph is taken, and a physical description 
of him appears beside it inthe great register. The ragged 
entering boys have to be assorted, as rags have to be, only 
according to age rather than color and quality, and then 
allocated. The baby boys go to the Babies’ Castle, Hawk- 
hurst ; the little boys to Leopold House ; those from twelve 
to sixteen remain at Stepney, and older ones are placed in 
the Labor House on Commercial Road. 

Here are two cases from the Ever-Open Door. No. 1lis a 
picture of a sad, haggard face, half-concealed by long, 
unkempt hair. Underneath he is described as ** Herbert F., 
aged 17. Fatherdead. Deserted by mother when 12 years 
of age. Found by our agent fastasleep in a window-recess, 

*His coat and trowsers were so ragged and torn that they 
disclosed more than they covered.’ Later, in the Labor 
House, we saw this same boy, a rounded, athletic, happy- 
lookiug, well fed lad. No. 2, ‘* Willy B., three years old, a 
puny, immature child, that had been left daily in a square 
box (not too large at 12 months) by his vicious, drunken 
mother. As the poor child grew the box did not expand ; 
and so it came about that the child’s legs were bowed and 
contracted in such a manner that he could not use them 
in the least. His clothes were stiff with vermin.” 

At the Stepney Home, the next process after photo- 
graphing, is conducting the boy to the lavatory, cutting 
his hair, putting him into a uniform,and assigning him 
a bed and locker in one of the dormitories. 

The four hundred boys at Stepney are called at 5:30 
every morning by the bugle. This is followed by a half- 
hour’s military drillin the great yard, which serves also 
forabvall-ground. Raw recruits have this drill three times 
a day, both for health and discipline. In the different 
workshops the boys are taught, and well taught, fourteen 
different trades; while, in the schoolroom and chapel, 
their higher natures are developed. We were surprised at 
the fine physique and intelligent faces of the youths mak- 
ing bread, uniforms, brushes, doormats, shoes, barnesses 
and emigrant boxes. In the engine room, blacksmith 
shop, printing office, carpenter shop and elsewhere was 
this motto: “ Arma virumque” (toolsandaman). In each 
shop was a kind, Christian master. In learning to master 
tools these boys have become manly and learned to master 
them:elves, as did the stalwart Adam Bede. 

The gymnasium, swimming batbs, musical instruments 
and playground give zest to the leisure heurs of the 
lads. In 1893, there emigrated 750 of theze trained young 
men. They are never lost sight of, as Father Barnardo fur- 
nishes then on leaving with stationery which they take 
pride in using to report their condition and progress. It 
is said that ninety-eight per cent. do credit to tacir bene- 

factor. An astonishing fact to the critic and the doubter 
is, that the gross expenses of this unique family in the 
various homes, never less than £250 a day, are met by free- 
will offerings of the benevolent. The home-like providing 
for all these castaway children is a practical exposition of 
the second chapter of James. There are no debts incurred. 
The annual meeting is held in the great Albert Hall, filled 
to overflowing, where reports of this great family of 
orphans and worse than orphans, are read to royalty and 
co mmopalty, 
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“‘No greater harm is done to Christendom than by the 
neglect of children. Therefore to advance the cause of 
Christ we must begin with them.” Luther wrote this, 
Froebel taught it, Dr. Barnardo practiced it among the 
most despised, before slumming became a philanthropic 
fad, before t th were subjects of magazine 
articles. The difference between Old and New World 
slumsisin numbers and growth; 163,000 families, aver- 
aging six in a family, live in one room each in London. 
A corresponding number exists in the same way in the 
“laundes” of Glasgow and Edinburgh. Some of the 
buildings they live in are two, three and four hundred 
years old. The stone stairways are worn into hollows by 
the century tread of the vile and vicious. While econo- 
mists, philanthropists and capitalists are studying these 
dens of humanity in our own great cities, with a view to 
sanitation, investment and morality ; while ‘‘settlements”’ 
are attracting the miry adult unfortunates to a higher 
plane of living; while the Salvation Army is putting up 
its ensign in places that were headquarters of gangs of 
thieves, medical students in our great municipal centers 
might begin with the children of theslums, after the faith 
and fashion of London’s Dr. Barnardo. 

MILWAUKER, WIs. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
_ BY DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 








‘AT the fourth Scandinavian Sunday-school Convention, 
held in Stockholm last summer, statistics were presented 
by representatives of the different Scandinavian countries, 
which may be of interest to American readers. The Scan- 
diuavian people are peculiarly susceptible to religious 
impressions, showing a catholicity in this respect that is 
truly remarkable. It is a familiar fact that the Mormons 
find the largest number of recruits, outside of England, in 
these northern countries; the Salvation Army has been 
equally successful; and, during the past few years, the 
Roman Catholics have been making enormous advances, 
especially in Copenhagen. The Y. M. C. A, too, has been 
gaining steadily in all the Scandinavian countries. Within 
the Church itself a similar activity appears, both in the 
work at home and abroad. 

The first Danish Sunday-school was established in 1869. 
The success of the movement is sufficiently shown by the 
fact that, altho Denmark contains scarcely more inhabit- 
ants than the city of New York, there are now within its 
limits 700 Sunday-schools, with 3,500 teachers and 60,000 
scholars, besides 17 Bible-classes with 500 members. A 
Sunday-school paper is published with a circulation of 
15,000, which is considered a very fair showing for a Co- 
penhagen newspaper. Four missionaries are engaged in 
Sunday school work in the country districts. 

Some detailed figures of Sunday-school attendance in 
different parts of Denmark speak even more eloquently 
than the aggregate number. While in Copenhagen only 
about 20 per cent. of the children attend Sunday-school, in 
some of the smaller towns, as Esbjerz, which on account 
of its rapid growth and its un-Danish enterprise has been 
called the Danish Chicago, about 100 per cent. of the chil- 
dren are enrolled. What American town of 10,000 inhab- 
itants can makesuch a-showing as that ? 

In Norway, with about the same population as Denmark, 
there are 5,048 schools, with 57,470 scholars, almost equally 
divided between the State Church and the other denom- 
inations, the former being slightly in the majority. Altho 
no figures are given it is probable that the disproportion 
in point of attendance between the capital and the prov- 
inces is much less in Norway than in Denmark. Chris- 
tiania is better provided with churches in proportion to its 
size than Copenbagen, and it is far less of a “ world-city.” 

In Sweden, 4s 18 natural, the total numbers are greater 
than in both Norway and Denmark combined, there be- 
ing 15,000 teachers and 189,467 scholars, about two-thirds 
belonging to the established Church. There are, however, 
about 800,000 Swedish children that do not attend Sunday- 
school. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL. ~ 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Methodist General Conference will meet in Cleve- 
land, O., May 1st, 1896. 


....The salaries and traveling expenses of the bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church footed up, last year, $86,- 
047. Receipts by collection from the charches were short 
$2,557. 

...-One of the interesting questions for the coming Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church will 
be that of additional bishops. None were elected in 1892, 
and some say some ought to be elected at Cleveland. The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate thinks no more are 
needed. If any should be chosen, it is afraid that two or 
three more than are desired will be elected. 








.... According to the census of the German Empire, taken 
recently, the number of clergymen in the whole country is 
30,250. Of these exactly 15,000 are Protestant and 15,250 
are Catholic. These figures are remarkable, as the Protes- 
tants constitute two-thirds of the entire population, and 
the Catholics only one-third. Protestant congregations 
throughout the Empire are, as a rule, much larger numer- 
ically than the Catholic. 


...-Not only in thiscountry but in Canada the various 
missionary funds show a falling off. The receipts tof 
home missions of the Presbyterian Church in the Mari- 
time Provinces for the first nine months of the current 
year show quite a falling off. The same thing is true with 
regard to home mission work in the West, and also 
French evangelization, this last showing a decrease of 
$3,584, nearly one-half of the entiresum. Foreign missions 
in both sections show a decrease in the Maritime Provinces 
of $2,280, and in the West a little less than that sum, 
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--+.W. Q. Judge, the President of the Theosophical So 
ciety in America, died March 2\st at the age of 45. He was 


. born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1851, came to this country in 


1864, studied law and was admitted to the bar. His father 
was greatly interested in mysticism, and he at an early 
age studied magic and spiritualism. In connection with 
Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott he founded the 
Theosophical Society in 1875. 


----The Reformed Church in Hungary, as shown by the 
late census, numbers 2,212,725 souls, of whom about 25,000 
are Germans. The Church is divided into 1,928 *‘ mother” 
congregations and 3,319 “ filial,’ or subordinate congrega- 
tions, served by 1,909 regular pastors, and 374 chaplains 
and vicars, and 127 evangelists in the smaller charges. 
The entire management of the schools is in the hands of 
the Church, the teaching force being 3,122. 


----A telegram from Constantinople announces the 
death at Marsovan of the Rev. John F. Smith, missionary 
of the American Board, of influenza. There has been con- 
siderable sickness in different parts of Turkey as a result 
of the massacres and the general situation, and a number 
of the missionaries have been reported as in poor health. 
Mrs. Gates, of Harpfit, is on her way to this country, and 
Mrs. Dr. Raynolds and Mrs. Allen, of Van, have gone to 
Urumiah, 


.... The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in this city was held last week in 
Carnegie Hall, and was the occasion of a considerable 
demonstration of interest in regard to the work Addresses 
were made by Hamilton W. Mabie, Dr. D. J. Burrell, Dr. 
John Hall, Dr. G. H. Greer, Colonel Waring, and others. 
Nearly 2,000 persons were present, and the tribute paid to 
the work of the Association was most hearty. 


.--.In addition to the articles loaned to the Theological 
Seminary at Hartford, of which mention was made last 
week, the American Board has for a long time had a very 
interesting and valuable collection of idols from the Ha- 
waiian Islands. For some time the Historical Society of 
Honolulu has been seeking to secure these for its own 
collection ; but the Board declined to let them pass out of 
its keeping. Atlast it yielded to great importunity and 
loaned the collection tothe Society. On its arrival at 
Honolulu ita value was seen to be so great that the Society 
made another effort and secured the collection on payment 
of $8,000. 


..-.- There has beena very successful revival work carried 
on in the city of Bellefonte, Penn., under the lead of 
Evangelist Leonard Weaver, of Canada. During the meet- 
ings, which lasted four weeks, it is reported that there 
were over two hundred conversions, and the great Court 
House, having the largest hall in the place, able to hold 
one thousand persons, proved absolutely inadequate. 
Stores were closed, and the general impulse given to Ubris- 
tian work was greater than has been at any time in the 
history of the place. One remarkable feature was the fact 
that the conver-ions were chiefly of persons in middle and 
advanced life. 


....-From the region of the Ural Mountains news comes 
that the colonies of Old Believers settled there since the 
time of Peter the Great, have been greatly agitated by the 
appearance of Stundism among them. It is believed that 
some of the Stundist preachers, banished during recent 
years to the province of Orenburg, have found their way 
among these people and followed their usual practice of 
preaching the Gospel wherever they went. It is curious to 
to hear that Old Believers, as soon as they are converted to 
Protestantism, begin at once to learn to read, an accom- 
plishment which, as Old Believers, they had regarded as 
sinful. 


..-The voting iu the annual conferences of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church on the admission of women to the 
General Conference will soon be completed. So far con- 
siderably more than three-fourths of the ministers have 
voted in favor of changing the Rule so as to read: * Nor 
of more than two delegates for an annual conference, and 
said delegates may be either men or women.” Some of the 
Eastern conferences are quite conservative, and will add 
materially to the minority vote. The Western conferences, 
most of which have voted, are strongly in favor of the 
women. The several conferences in Kansas which are yet 
to vote are almost unanimous for admission. A three- 
fourths majority is required to make a constitutional 
change. 


...eThe Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church received during the month of February the sum of 
$84,023. being an advance on the rreceipts for February, 1895, 
of $10,886. The total receipts for ten months have been 
$601,837 against $465,791 for the corresponding period of 
last year. This gain of $136,045 includes $61,169 from the 
Reunion fund, leaving about $75,000 gain in general re- 
ceipts. Of this $15,167 is from the churches, $5,880 from 
the woman’s boards,#5,925 from the young people’s societies, 
and $25,147 from legacies. The amount received during the 
two months of March and April in 1895 was $399,917. In 
order to meet all obligations that sum will have to be 
raised during these two months, together with an addi- 
tional sum of $90,184. 


....Since his expulsion from the Conservative Party, 
Dr. Adolf Stécker, ex-Court Chaplain and leader of the 
anti-Semite movement, has lent his entire energies and 
organizing skill to the creation of a new political party in 
Germany—the Christian Socialists. At their recent Con- 
gress in Frankfort, Stécker and his Christian Socialist 
friends proclaimed themselves an independent party, and 
avowed their intention to begin an agitation in the coun- 
try with the object of seeking representation in the new 
Reichstag, which will be probably elected next spring. 
Stécker has powerful backing in a number of enthusiastic 
young pastors who are severing their connection with the 
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Conservatives, and who intend addressing themselves to 
the raising of the religious status of the laboring classes. 


...sOne of the most wonderful revival stories that has 
been told of any place for a long time comes from the 
little town of New Millport, Penn., a place of Jess than 
two hundred inhabitants. Beginning with the Week of 
Prayer, the Christian Endeavor Society held special evan- 
gelistic services that, from the very first night. were at- 
tended with much spiritual power. The definite results 
of the four weeks of service are converts to the number of 
more than seventy. sixty-one of whom united with the 
Lutheran church and the rest with other churches. All 
of the associate members of the society were converted, 
and the membership of the organization increased more 
than one hundred per cent. A revival of giving also arose 
inthe church. Both the hotels relinquished their licenses 
to sell liquor. The entire community was stirred, and the 
good work is not yet at an end. 


....The Twenty-second Anpual Report of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice reports during the year 
an increase of lewd pictures and photographs and a greater 
number of lascivious dances in the cheap places of amuse- 
ment, which latter circumstances it attributes to ap imita- 
tion of the dances of the heathen women upon the Midway 
Plaisance at the World’s Fair. There is a decrease, how- 
ever, in gambling in pool, faro, roulette and other banking 
games and bookmaking. Besides some twenty pages of 
reading matter there is a valuable tabular statement of 
the work done both for the past year and for the whole 
time the society has been in existence. It is estimated that 
during the whole period 2,044 arrests bave been made, 
more than 47 tons of obscene matter and 19 tons of gam- 
bling materials, paraphernalia, etc., have been seized or 
destroyed. Contributions are earnestly solicited to carry 
on the work. 


....-Among the most interesting services held in this city 
at this season have been the Midday Lenten Lectures in 
Trinity Church, conducted by the Rev. W. Hay Aitken, a 
well-known English clergyman. The services, which are 
very informal, last just an hour. There is singing of 
hymns by the congregation, and those who bave attended 
speak in the most emphatic way of the solemnity of the 
services and the great value of the addresses. Mr. Aitken 
is a man of fine appearance who has not lost through age 
any of his magnetic power as a preacher. He has con- 
ducted evangelistic tours in Scotland, thousands of people 
assembling to hear him, and of late years has been con- 
nected with a church in Liverpool, to which hearers have 
been attracted from the whole country round. When Mr. 
Moody closed his services in England Mr. Aitken seemed 
to be the only clergyman in the Church of England who 
could keep up the interest aroused. Mr. Moody urged bim 
to resign his regular parish work and take up the office of 
an evangelist. This he decided to do, and bis success has 
been most noticeable. 


....The Sunday question in Canada has been recently 
brought to the front by a decision given by Justice Rose 
in regard to a Hamilton street car case, in which it is de- 
clared that not only are Sunday street cars lawfn! in every 
city, but railways, both electric and steam, in all parts of 
the province, with the single exception of certain ones 
which come within the Lord’s Day clause of the Ontario 
Electric Railway Act, may carry passengers any distance 
for any purpose on the Lord’s Dav upon the ground of 
their being travelers. An address by the Ontario Lord’s 
Day Alliance calls attention to this most earnestly, showing 
that not only is the threatened railway traffica very serious 
danger, but the excepting of one clause after another of 
the Lord’s Day Act opens the door to many other forms of 
desecration. An appeal has been taken te the Court of 
Appeals, and a favorable decision is hoped for from that 
court. It may, however, be necesary to secure zdditional 
and more complete legislation, and for this the Alliance 
requests the earnest support of all Christian men. 


.... The Lutheran Church has lost one of its most prom- 
inent men by the death last week. at Germantown, of 
Charles William Schaeffer, D.D., LL.D., in the eighty- 
third year of his age. Dr. Schaeffer belonged to tbe third 
generation ofa family that has been promivent in the 
Church during the past two centuries. He was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1832 and entered 
thepastorate. In the discussions which took place in the 
Church resulting in the separation between the General 
Synod and the General Council he took a prominent part, 
being identified with the latter body. When the theological 
seminary of that section of the Church was established, 
first in Philadelphia and afterward at Mount Airy, he 
was connected with it, being chairman of the faculty from 
1881 to 1894, when he resigned, owing to the burden of 
advancing years. He was several times president of the 
Pennsylvania Synod and of the General Council. He 
helped to organize the foreign mission work of that branch 
of the Church, and at the time ot his death was President 
of its Board of Foreign Missions, his son, William Ash- 
mead Schaeffer, D.D., being secretary of the Board. He 
was also one of the leaders in the founding of the Lutheran 
Publication Society, and was prominent in literary work, 
especially in hymnology, translating into English a large 
number of theold German hymns. He was also author of 
“ The Early History of the Lutheran Church in America.” 
His two sons are quite prominent in the Church, one men- 
tioned above as secretary of the Board of Missions, and 
another, Dr. Charles A. Schaeffer, is President of the Uni- 
versity of the State of Iowa. 


....There has been considerable criticism of the name 
adopted by Mr. Ballington Booth for his new organization, 
and as a result it has been changed from “‘ God’s American 
Volunteers” to ‘‘The Volunteers.” Whether this will be 
the permanent name of the organization is not as yet 
decided. The first list of appointments following the 
official titles of the American regular Army has been 
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issued. In many parts of the country there has been most 
enthusiastic reception of ‘The Volunteers,” and while all 
severe criticism upon the Army has been avoided it has 
been made evident that the new movement receives the 
cordial support of a large number of people. A large 
mass meeting was held last week in Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don, for the purpose of welcoming General Booth, who 
returned from India, and bidding farewell to Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker, who sail soon for this country to assume 
command of the Salvation Army here. There bave been 
many statements to the effect that under the influence of 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker, spoken of as Ballington Booth’s favor- 
its sister, he might be induzed to return to the Army; and 
General Booth is reported to have expressed his belief that 
the division would not be permanent. In proof of this, at- 
tention is called to the fact that on Sunday, March 22d, it was 
announced that Colonel William Eadie, who was sent by 
General Booth two years ago to be chief Secretary at the 
headquarters in this city, and who has always been 
hostile to American methods, had been recalled. It was 
stated, also, that in the letter announcing the recall 
General Booth had given as a reason, his belief that 
Colonel Eadie had proved antagonistic to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth, and that his recall would facilitate 
some arrangement, such as the appointment of Mr. Bal- 
lington Booth to Canada, preparatory to his reinstatement 
in command in the United States. In reply to a question 
as to what he would do in that case, Mr. Ballington Booth 
is reported to have said : ’ 


“*Emphatically, I shall pay no attention to it. All official 
negotiations between General Booth or his representative and 
myself are closed. Under no circumstances will I leave the 
Volunteers. Not so much as the end of my little finger shall 
ever be dedicated to any service save that of the Volunteers and 
America.” 

..-.-In a Protestant quarterly published in the city of 
Bethlehem, there is an interesting account of the influence 
felt in the Holy Land of the turmoils and rumors of war 
agitating the Orient. The writer, who is pastor of the 
Bethlehem congregation, anda well informed man, wrote 
while the massacres in Turkey were in progress: 


“To begin with it must be said that up tothe present time at 
least personal safety bas not been endangered in Palestine. 1 
have heard of no case in which a European has been insulted 
or assaulted. It cannot, indeed, be denied that the minds 
throughout the country are very much excited by the turmoils 
at Constantinople and in Asiatic Turkey, and still more by the 
insurrection of the Druses in the Hauran,and that thereby the 
European mission workers in the Holy Land are being surrounded 
by difficulties. The Turkish Government is vigorously doing all 
it can to prevent the spread of these dangerous disturbances in 
Palestine, where all European powers are more or less interested, 
and the danger of interference on their part is accordingly all 
the greater. The Pasha of Jerusalem has received sharp orders 
from Constantinople to see to it that the public peace is not dis- 
turbed in any way or manner, and the most influential Moham- 
medan families in the country have been made responsible for the 
maintenance of peace. 

*On account of the reserves having been called in to quell the 
insurrection of the Druses, these soldiers, to the number of 
8,000 or 10,000 men have converted Jerusalem for the time being 
into a military camp. The regular garrison and a battalion of 
reserves started for the Hauran a week and more ago, and the 
rest of the reserves, consisting of three battalions, start in a day 
or two. Only one batallion remains as a garrison in Jerusalem. 
The troops that were here encamped partly in the temple pre- 
cincts and partly before the Damascus Gate. They deported 
themselves quietly and in accordance with military order. At 
any rate, no such scenes took place here as those which were re- 
ported from Jaffa when the troops were called in. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that a prominent Sheik in Jaffa 
in the Mosque called upon the Mohammedans not to molest the 
Christians in any way, and warned them that in case they 
should attack and massacre the Christians the country would 
infallibly be lost to the faithful. Disturbances have indeed taken 
place in spite of these precautions, especially at Nablus; but 
these troubles were not of so serious a character as they other- 
wise would have been, or as was reported in European, notably 
English papers. In Nablus, on the night of November 8th, the 
Latin and the Greek cloister was attacked with stones, and the 
English mission, which is in charge of a German pastor, was 
also visited by the rioters. These were chiefly relatives of the 
soldiers of the reserves and the street boys of Nablus. Nobody 
was hurt but a Greek cloister brother, who was struck in the 
face as he was throwing ashes out of the house in order to scatter 
the crowd. The Armenian priests and their students, who had 
kept themselves indoors for some days after this riot, have 
again appeared in public. 

“A danger for Palestine can originate only ina reaction of 
disturbances in other provinces of the mighty Osmanli Empire. 
Let us hope for the best in this respect also.” 


Missions. 
A CHINESE PROCLAMATION. 


THE following Proclamation, issued by a leading official 
in China, was translated by the Rev. Geo.H. Ewing, a mis- 
sionary of the American Board at Pao ting-fu, North 
China, and sent to the Mirror, of Danvers, Mass. While it 
probably does not represent any very widespread feeling 
among Officials in that country, it is interesting as show- 
ing what one open-minded man thinks and dares to say. 

‘““The Emperor bestows upon Mr. Ch’en the second 
official rank with plume, together with the title of his Ex- 
cellency and prospect of promotion to the rank of T’ai, 
and assigns him to Pao ting-fu. 

‘*A Proclamation in order clearly to inform the public 
concerning foreign merchants and missionaries in China. 
The pledge of the Court to protect foreigners is recorded 
in the treaty which officials and civilians alike must ob- 
serve as evidence of peaceful feeling. But the country 
people do not well understand the Court’s friendliness to 
the foreigner nor the Western teacher’s custom in propa- 
gating theirChurch. They are often of suspicious mind, 
and local roughs in search of opportunity for plunder 
circulate false stories, thereby inciting further doubts 
until the people pass from suspicion to hatred and then to 
open outbreaks. After the deed is done the truth is ex- 
amined into and the rumors all found slanderous. The 
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culprits have plundered to the full and have disappeared 
while dutiful people suffer ill-repute, and the Government 
moreover on account of the affair is obliged to make 
redress. The foreigner is grateful for the Emperor’s 
kindness and his anger is pacified, but at heart he is not 
satisfied. Foreign countries are all ill-pleased and consult 
privately. 

“Accordingly China has certain doctrine and instruction 
to set forth whereby the people may receive for many hun. 
dreds of years the favor of the Emperor. Is it right when 
there is sudden discord between the people and foreigners 
to disregard the grief of the Emperor and to destroy the 
dignity of the nation ? 

“‘ Western teachers have come many thousands of miles 
over mountains and through seas in order to exhort men to 
righteousness and spread abroad theirCkurcb. We inhab- 
itants of this Eastern land ought, in accordance with what 
is right, to have respect in all matters for the foreigners, 
thus manifesting the benevolent spirit of China. If sud- 
denly an outbreak should occur one ought also to bring 
the case before the local official, who should manage the 
affair with justice. Thus would justice be obtained. Per- 
sistently to disregard everything, to believe rumors, and 
to rashly manage the matter—is that right? I often think 
that the root of the Church’s grievance is not necessarily in 
the fact that those outside the Church hold in contempt 
the church members, but that it is probably because local 
roughs egg on otherwise well disposed people, and also 
because they do not understand whence spring the motives 
of preaching. 

“* Now in brief to state to you the nature of this Church. 
In examiving the three foreign Churches, the Greek, 
Catholic and Cbristian, we see that altho the names are 
not the same, they are fundamentally one; being alike in 
the God they worship, the Old and New Testaments which 
they read, and in their good works, such as training chil- 
dren, opening schools and hospitals. The only difference 
is in their rules for preaching. These three Churches 
flourish in Europeand America and in all countries, as, for 
example, Italy, France, etc., where all worship God, and the 
Christian Church is in their midst. Again, for example, 
Germany, England, America, Hollard, etc., where all wor- 
ship Jesus, and the Catholic Church is also present. 
Again, for example, Russia and Greece, where the Greek 
Church prevails. The spirit of their preaching is that of 
mutual fellowship, exchange of thought and common 
love, and there is nothing whatever underhanded about it. 

“The naticns of the earth are spread over thousands and 
thousauds of miles, and the people of the earth hundreds 
of millions in number, whether official or civilian, high or 
low, recognize these three Churches. In these countries 
the rites of marriage and of burial, together with other 
important customs and institutions, all have relation with 
the Church. Therefore each country has, including large 
and small, thousands of churches and ministers and teach- 
ers who are universally respected. These Churches have 
been in existence for over 1800 years. The expenses of the 
Church are all met either from the contributions of the 
members or from the treasuries of the country. The min- 
isters are all selected on the basis of ability and scholar- 
ship; they must first pass an examination, after which 
they may be permitted to come to China. The men whom 
the Church has commissioned have not come sent by their 
Government nor have they come to seek office. For their 
Jesus left them a charge, that whoever entered the Church 
must proclaim far and wide, thus manifesting their faith 
and love. Otherwise one, tho he bad entered the Church, 
could not be classed among the best. So it is, that now 
the ministers of the Church are not only in Europe and 
America, but also are preaching far and wide in Asia. 

‘*In view of all these things we see that they bave come 
to preach in China not fearing danger or distance and not 
loving earthly treasure. Consider fora moment. If there 
were among them those who were as rumor reports, how 
could preaching have continued for so long or have ex- 
tended so widely or have won so many followers? Here- 
after we may be aware that the Church is not alone estab- 
lished in China, nor are the missionaries who come to 
China all from our country. Weshould also know that 
every country looks upon the Church as of the greatest 
importance. Asto the groundless rumors that have been 
rife it is not necessary to speak in detail; they speak 
for themselves. I have made careful examination of the 
Emperor’s edict of five years ago to the effect that foreign 
missionaries are here to exhort the people to righteousness 
and to peacefulness ; and also to the disturbances of the 
present year in Chiag Su, Ch’eh Kiang and Sz’Chuen. I 
respect the Emperor’s order that the culprits be seized and 
that the Church be protected.”’ 








Biblical Research. 


THE TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF 
ACTS. 


SoME very interesting work has in recent years been car- 
ried on in connection with the investigation of the textual 
history of Acts. The importance of this work lies not only 
in the light that is thereby thrown upon the literary com- 
position of this book, but perhaps still more in demon- 
strating the value of a principle sadly neglected, especially 
in Old Testament research, viz., the principle of the ce 
pendence, to a great degree, of higher criticism upon 
lower or textual. The record of the attempts made to 
analyze the Book of Acts in its present shape presents a 
curious kaleidoscope of hypotheses, unequaled by that of 
any other New Testament history, not even that of tke 
Apocalypse. In fact the book of Acts, especially on the 
basis of the data furnished by the ‘‘ We”’ sections, seemed 
to be the only one in the New Covenant literature that 
seemed readily to yield to the methods and manners so 
successfully applied to the Pentateuch and other parts of 
the Old Testament. 

Just at present a noteworthy attempt is made to over- 
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throw the entire analysis of the Acts on the basis of the 
textual history of this book. The most satisfactory résumé 
of the aims and means resorted to are given by Zéckler in 
his contribution to the Greifswalder Studien, a collection 
of modern Bible investigations published by the pupils 
and friends of the New Testament lexicographer, Her- 
mann Cremer, of the Greifswald University, in honor of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary ef his appointment to a pro- 
fessorship. The article is one of forty pages and is enti- 
tled ‘‘ Die Apostelgeschichte als Gegengstand hiherer und 
. niederer Kritik.” 

The entire new view of the textual history of the Acts is 
based upon a fact and phenomenon long since known to 
biblical students, but never utilized by them, namely, the 
existence of a double text of this writing. The ordinary 
text as found in Greek New Testaments and in‘our versions 
is that of the Sinaiticus, Vaticanus and the bulk of leading 
manuscripts, and is generally known as the “ Western 
text.” But besides this text there is one differing from 
it to a noteworthy degree, found in the unique Codex 
Beze (P) in the Syriac version of Philoxenus, in a 
Latin palimpsest of Fleury (F1.), and in several Western 
church fathers, notably Cyprian and Augustine, usually 
called the Western text. The relation of the two has been 
made the subject of special investigation in the well-known 
Latin work of the philologian Blass, of Halle, entitled 
“Acta Apostolorum sive Luce ad Theophilum Liber 
Alter,” in which the theory is propounded that there are 
two editions of the same text prepared by the same hand ; 
viz., that of the author himself, and that this literary his- 
tory of the book explains the origin and character of all 
the data upon which the analysis theory is based. It is 
this theory that Ziéckler investigates, and he reaches the 
coaclusion that it is well established and on the whole 
solves the questions suggested by the facts in the Book of 
Acts. Inamore or less modified form the conclusions of 
Blass have been accepted by a large numberof scholars in 
Germany and in England. 

The decision as to the merits of the theory depends upon 
the comparison of the Oriental and Occidental texts of 
the Acts. This comparison is made by both Blass and 
Zickler, with the conclusion that the neglected Oriental, 
or D. text, is an exceedingly old text, and the identity of 
the author of the two cannot bedenied. That D. is inno- 
wise dependent upon the current or Western text appears 
from the consideration of three leading facts: 1, That in 
detail, descriptions and fulness of data this text does not 
equal the Western ; 2, in chronological exactness Dis the 
superior text in so many cases that on the basis of this 
class of variants its superiority over the Western recension 
must be acknowledged ; 3, alsoin accounts of places and 
things, and toa certain degree also of persons this D re- 
cension exhibits a noteworthy degreeof independence. All 
of these conclusions can be illustrated by many examples. 

One of the most interesting portions of Zéckler’s inves- 
tigations is found in his collection of examples from 
patristic literature, showing that it was not an uncommon 
thing for authors at different times to issue more than 
one edition of a book, the second edition differing, to a 
greater or less degree, from the first, and that Luke conse- 
quently merely adopted the literary precedents of his day. 
Blass had already drawn attention to four cases of this 
kind, viz., Demosthenes III Philippic, Piers Plowman, 
Aristotle on the State, and Catullus, Carm. 22. But a 
large number of other cases can be cited. Of the oldest 
Latin Christian writers the best example of this kind is 
Tertullian, Of his first book against Marcion we have as 
many as three recensions, and his polemical work against 
the Jews exists in two widely differing recensions. Of the 
large work on ‘‘ The Institutes,” of Lactantius, two recen- 
sions were current, and his contemporary, Eusebius, issued 
in two forms his work on the Martyrs in Palestine. Ex- 
amples of this kind are found down tothe time of the 
invention of printing. 

Blass in his new theory of ‘‘ Lucam bis edidisse Actus,”’ 
has really only renewed an idea expressed but never de- 
veloped by Jean Leclerc, altho when first propounded 
he did not know of this fact. Zéckler closes his interest- 
ing discussions with the statement that the facts of 
lower criticism applied in the case of the Acts had de- 
prived the higher criticism of this book of all grourds for 
dissecting and analyzing it into constituent elements, the 
phenomena upon which such analysis is based being 
shown to have originated from altogether different cases. 
He asks whether this should not suggest a festina lente 
in the case too of Old Testament criticism, especially as 
textual criticism is here yet in its swaddling clothes. 
Blass and Zicklef’s researches may be even more valuable 
in other results than those in reference to the history of the 
text of the Book of Acts. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR APRIL 5TH. 


WARNING AGAINST SIN.—LUKE 13: 22-30. 














GOLDEN TExtT.—*‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate.’’ 
—LUKE 13: 24, 

NoTEs.—“ Through cities and villages.”—1n the region 
beyond Jordan, where he had retreated preparatory to his 
final entry into Jerusalem. The cities were walled, the 
Villages not so. ** One said.’’—Probably a disbeliever. 
** Are there few that be saved?”—The idea was not 
spiritual, but had reference to those who should have part 
in the Messiah's triumphant earthly kingdom. 
“ Strive.’—A word denoting more strenuous effort than 
** seek,” “The narrow door.”—Better than “the 
strait gate” of the Old Version. The figure here is of a 
house door, not the gate of an inclosure. The word 
“strait” is apt to be misunderstood as straight. 
“When once the master of the house.””—The figure is of a 
householder who makes a feast; the application is of the 
’s coming to his kingdom. ““We did eat and 
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drink in thy presence.” —Here he plainly applies it to him- 
self, and his teaching in their streets. ““T know not 
whence ye are.”—Omit “‘ you” of Old Version. He does 
not recognize them as any of his friends.—‘' Yourselves 
cast forth without.”—Even tho ye are descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. “From the east and west.’”’ 
—That is, from all the lands of heathenism, the Gentiles. 

Instruction.—Jesus taught as he journeyed. Oneshould 
keep up his religion when away from home. It may be that 
the best opportunity of one’s life todo good will bein va- 
cation time. 

There are a plenty of important questions to consider 
without bothering one’s self about those which are merely 
speculative. It will do us no good to guess and question 
how many will be saved, or when the Lord’s second coming 
will take place. Jesus did not answer the question, but 
turned attention to a practical matter. 

First comes personal duty; after that we may talk about 
other people’s duty, or questions of philosophy or specula- 
tion. Noone has a right to devote himself to other theo- 
logical questions till he has answered practically the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What must I do to be saved ?” 

It is an extremely simple thing, if not an easy thing, to 
become a Christian. One must only enter in by the right 
door, or, dropping the figure, one must make up his 
mind to live for God, must consecrate his life to God’s 
service, and trust in God’s mercy, through Christ, for sal- 
vation. 

But this is not always aneasy thing. The door is often 
narrow. One cannot crowd through it with a load of his 
own selfish worldliness on his back. The difficulty is not 
in the complexity of the demands of the Gospel, but in the 
persuading men to give themselves to God. Itis likea 
drunkard’s giving up drinking, which is as easy as open- 
ing one’s hand; but the difficulty is in persuading the 
drunkard to open his hand and drop the glass. 

There is atime when the door will be shut. That does 
not mean that men will want and try to repent and that 
God will reject them: but that they will not want to 
repent. Their hearts will be hardened. 

Tt does not make a man a Christian to have been born of 
Christian parents, to have been baptized, to have gone 
regularly to church, or even to have been a commnnicant 
in the church. Many such are not Christians, and will 
hear the Lord say, ‘‘I know you not.” ‘‘ Workers of in- 
iquity,” inside the church or out, will be rejected from the 
kinvgdom of God. 

While men will be lost who were hearers of Christ’s 
words, many others will be saved who never heard of him 
in this world. They shall come from the four quarters of 
the earth, from heathen lands, even, those who have tried 
to please God according to their light. Those whom we 
despise for their ignorance and darkness will rise up in 
the judgment and condemn many so-called Christians: 
for the last will be first. 

But that is no reason for not sending the heathen the 
Gospel. We want to make it as easy as possible for them 
to live right lives before God. Christianity saves vastly 
more people than would be saved without it. 














Charities. 


Mr ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Secretary of the Indiana 
State Board of Charities and Correction, in a recent lec- 
ture on the Ethical Basis of Charity, thus defines the 
pauper : 

“The pauper is the social parasite. He lives exclusively on 
the product of other men’slabor. Now, charity is cne of the 
three essentials of pauperism. Pauperism is poverty, plus lazi- 
ness, plus charity. (ould the world’s stream of charity dry up 
for one m »nth, pauperism would be extinct. If the pauper sur- 
vived, it would be as a worker or as a robber, not as a beggar. 
Every time a man meets a want by exertion, he is strengthened ; 
every time you meet his want for bim by your exertion he is 
weakened. So all the robust virtues retire when charity comes ; 
forethought and prudence are destroyed, industry and thrift 
shrink dismayed when free coals, free soup and free clothing are 
hurled at them. 

“ The taint of pauperism rises higher in the social scale than 
we often think. To rely upon others for something we ought to 
do for ourselves is a weakness from which none of us are abso- 
lutely out of danger, and that is precisely pauperism as soon as 
it becomes the habitual conduct of life.” 


..-The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Convention of 
the American Humane Association, held at Minneapolis 
last autumn, has just appeared. Among the more impor- 
tant features of the year’s work has been the placing in the 
hands of the legislators of the various States and the officers 
of the local societies, the ‘‘ Code of Suggested Legislation,” 
so wisely and carefully formulated by the committee ap. 
pointed for the purpose two years ago. Several new socie- 
ties have been organized during the fiscal year, and of the 
200 societies in the country statistics were obtained from 87. 
They report 33,155 children rescued from lives of sorrow and 
degradation, and sheltered under a protecting care ; 102,598 
animals were, in various ways, relieved from suffering and 
cruel treatment, 10,511 persons were held amenable to the 
law for offenses against children and dumb beasts. The 
total number of cases, of all kinds, investigated for the 
year, was 144,456. 





.-.. The will of the late George Bliss, of this city, partner 
of Governor Morton, includes the following charitable be- 
quests: Yale University, to be used at the discretion of 
the President of the institution, $50,000; Woman’s Hospi- 
tal of the State of New York, #20,000; Hospital of the New 
York Society for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled, 
$20,000: Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, $10,000; New 
York Mission and Tract Society, $10,000: New York Prot- 
estant Episcopal City Missions Society, $310,000 ; Domestic 
and Foreign Mission Society of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, $20,000, half to the domestic and half to the 
foreign section; Old Woman’s Home at Northampton, 
Mass., $10,000. 
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-..-Hart A. Massey, of Toronto, who died recently, 
divided a fortune of $650,000 among educational institu- 
tions. The principal beneficiaries were these : Victoria 
College, Toronto, $200,000; Wesley College, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, $100,000: Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. 
B., $100,000; Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, $50,- 
000; American University, Washington, D. C., $50,000; D. 
L. Moody’s schools, Northfield, Mass., $10,000; Methodist 
Deaconesses’ Home Training School and Hospital, Toron- 
to, $100,000. 


--Mrs. S. V. Harkness, of New York, has recently given 
$50,000 to the college for women of the Western Reserve 
University at Cleveland, O. The money is to be used to 
endow a chair of biblical instruction. Large additions 
have also recently been made to the scholarship funds of 
Adelbert College and the college for women through the 
generosity of Cleveland people. A bureau has recently 
been formed to secure work for boys who are supportirg 
themselves while in college. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

AGAR, FREDERICK A., Wheatland, Cal., resigns. 

BRUCE, Bosert, Waterloo, accepts call to Waukau, Ia. 

= W. M., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call te Windsor, 
nt. 





CROSS, Henry, Orange, accepts call to Manasquam, N. J. 
os W. G., Aberdeen, Miss., accepts call to Livingston, 
a. 


DENISON, D. H., Cuba, accepts call to Trumansburg, N. Y. 
Dogees. W. H., Los Angeles, Cal., accepts call to San Antonio, 
‘ex. 


DYER, J. G., Westfield, called to South Amboy, N, J. 
avers G. W., Chester, Vt., accepts call to Long Island City, 


ang my W. H., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to Gales- 

urg, 

HOOPER, Noan, Exeter, N. H.,died March 11th, aged 90. 

INGERSOL, R. P , Reading Center, N. Y., resigns. 

McLELLAN, BRYANT, Milford, Mass., resigns. 

PACE, E. B., McMinnville, Ore., resigns. 

PENDLETON, C. J., North Stonington, Conn., accepts call to 

Shannock, R. I. 

WHITNEY, WILSonN, Adrian, Mich., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLEN, HERBEarrt O., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

BACHELER, Francis P., inst.March 10th, East Hartford, Conn. 

BARTLETYD, Ernest C., ord. March 12th, Chelmsford, Mass. 

BUTLER, THomas W., Everett, accepts call to Vancouver, 


Wash. 

es W., Albert Lea, Minn., accepts call to Buffalo Cen- 
ter, la. 

DICKERMAN, Josian P., Minneapolis, called to Fairmont, 


Minn. 
DINSMORE, CHARBLEs A., inst. March llth, So. Boston, Mass. 
DYER, Avcmon J., North Brookfield, Mass., resigns. 
GOODRICH, JosepH A., Andover Seminary, accepts call to 
Shelburne, Mass. 
HARLOW, SAMUEL A., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 
HAYES, JAmgs, Coal Bluff, Ind., resigns. 
HUBBELL, T. M., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Belvidere, III. 
te J. Rosser, Richville, accepts call to Presb. ch., Adams, 
aNe . 


JORDAN, ISRAEL, Bethel, Me., resigns. 
LEE, GERALD S., W. Springfield, Mass., resigns. 
MASON, Henry B., inst. March llth, N. Wilbraham, Mass. 


MERRILL, WILuraAM C., San Francisco, Cal., called to Lynn, 
Mass. 

MYERS, Joun C., Downer’s Grove, accepts call to Beardstown 
Ill. 


PRESTON, Marcus N., inst. March 12th, Hinsdale, Ill. 

ROOD, HerBert H., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Downer’s 
Grove, Lil , 

SANBORN, FrRANCis W., Newbury, Mass., resigns. 

SUBOLSISLD, Joun, Evansville, Wis., accepts call to Brant- 
ford, 

SLYFIELD, Frepeaick A., Indianapolis, Ind., resigns. 

WOODS, NELSON R., Central and Beechwood, Ind., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


CULLER, J. H., inst. March 8th, Bucyrus, O. 

HERING, Emit, Chicago, IIl., died March 17th, aged 72. 

SCHAEFFER, C. W., Philadelphia, Penn., died March i6th, 
aged 83. 

SCHNUR, G. H., Yutan, Neb., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, E. L., Chicago Junction, O., resigns. 

ATWOOD, W. C., Chariton, accepts call to Des Moines, Ia. 

COUHRAN, W.S. P., inst. March 13th, Peoria, Ill. 

HATCH, C. B., McKeesport, Penn., resigns. 

HYATT, W. H., Garden Plain, Kan., resigns. 

JONES, G. J., Maywood, II)., resigns. 

MERRILL, CHARLES D., Beloit, Wis., resigns. 

NYCE, BENJAMIN M., Warsaw, accepts call to Lockport, Ind. 

PAXSON, W. P., St. Louis, Mo., died March 10th. 

ROBERTS, W. D., inst. March 12th, Camden, N. J. 

SCOTT, W. N., Galveston, Tex., called to Danville, Va. 

STAGG, J. W., Bowling Green, Ky., accepts call to Charlotte 
N. C. 


STRAIN, Davin J. Virginia, Ill., died March 5th, aged 64. 

SUTHERLAND, J. R.. Pittsburg, Penn., called to Burlington, 
la. 

TODD, D. R., Holton, Kan., died March 6th, aged 67, 

VASS, S. C., Savannah, Ga., resigns. 

WARE, E. N., Florence. Wis., resigns. 

WILSON, Joun R., Akron, Ala., died March 6th. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BURGESS, FREDERICK, Bala, Penn., called to Detroit, Mich. 
CRAIG, R. E. S., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Jackson, 
iss. 

HUSKE K., Collinsville, Conn., accepts call to Great Neck, L. I. 

SCHUYLER, Montcomery, St. Louis, Mo., died March 19th, 
aged 81 

SUTTON, R. B., Raleigb, N. C., died March 6th, aged 70. 

URBAN, A. L., Scranton, Penn., called to Woodbury, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLAMPITT. G. N , Cumb. Presb., Arcadia, La., died March 4th. 

poets, M. Meth., Dayton, O., ‘died March 10th. 

HAIL, J. C., Cumb. Presb. Birmingham, Ala., died March 12th. 

MITCHELL, JoHN, Unit. ‘Presb., New Wilmington, Penn., died 
March 15tn. 

MUBRAY. JAMES, Meth., Mechanicsburg, O., died March 6th. 

PIRES, E. N., Unit. Presb., Jacksonville, lil., died March 3d, 


58. 
SMITH, H, L. C.. Meth.. Oaxaca, Mex., died March ea 

WILLEA. AMS, T. C.. Unit.. New York City, resign 

YOST, Ropert, Unit. Presb., Allegheny Souisary, called to 
Wilme g, Peon. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes recewed. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


THE‘LATE CARDINAL MANNING.* 


VoLuMINous Mr, Purcell’s two octavos certainly are, 
but they are likely to be surpassed by the notices and 
reviews, appreciative or indignant, which they are 
drawing from the press. 

In the last forty years of his life the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, dominated English Catholicism. 
Having the ear and confidence of Pius IX, through his 
chamberlain, Mgr. Talbot, aided by his reputation for 
having carried the dogma of Infallibility in the Vatican 
Council, and, while the late Pontiff lived, being looked 
on as his first choice for the succession, he had his own 
way in England, where he carried things with a strong 
hand and toward the development of an extreme Ultra- 
montanism in the Roman Catholic Church, 

Manning was alwaysan active spirit, tho in his Oxford 
days he took no considerable part in the Tractarian 
movement, which was then gathering its forces. What 
he did in that way earned him Newman’s abiding dis- 
trust. Hurrell Froude is not named in the two volumes 
before us, except to say that Manning did not know him. 
With Pusey, Keble, Mozley, his acquaintance was slight. 
He came from Oxford with his Anglican relations un- 
disturbed, and not until Passion Sunday in the Holy 
Week of 1851, six years after Newman had gone over, 
did he take his first massin the Roman Catholic Church. 
He was then 3 man of engaging manners, graceful and 
dignified, as he is represented in the earliest of the two 
portraits in Mr. Purcell’s first volume, which represents 
him well, in the early days of his conversion to Rome. 

When we open the volumes and read we are not sur- 
prised at the critical interest they have aroused, nor that 
itis in many keys ; for tho we acquit the author of hostile 
intent, he has set things down with a kind of truthful- 
ness which recalls the maxim of the law summum jus 
summa injuria, or, still more distinctly, Cicero’s recog- 
nition in the De Officiis of that which is honest in 
itself, but shameful only when it is submitted to the 
public gaze. It is, at all events, a kind of frankness 
which the interested half of his readers will not tol- 
erate and which the other half will explain as a trace of 
the enfant terrible. Nevertheless, the most disturbing 
feature in it all may be that it contains elements of truth 
which no one else would reveal. 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with the disclaim- 
ers and protests which have already been published by 
Manning’s successor, Vaughan, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, Father Gasquet and others, with their 
repudiation of Mr. Purcell’s portrait as a fair or adequate 
representation of Manning. 

We are, or ought to be, too familiar with the idealiz- 
ing properties of the human mind when exercised in re- 
lations like these, especially where religious veneration 
is concerned, to accept all this protest without question. 
We may find that without much credit to himself or his 
reputation for discretion, or for any lively sense of the 
restraints which social relations and proprieties impose 
on free speaking, Mr. Purcell has made revelations of 
very considerable importance, and which are disclaimed 
by the Cardinal’s friends, not so much as being untrue as 
because they see in them an injury done to themselves, 
to Manning, and to what they hold most dear. 

The points which come up in these disclaimers in- 
volve the substance of Manning's whole career, and are 
in themselves so important, that to develop them more 
fully we pass over the early portions of the biography, 
and spend no considerable time on his experiences as 
priest and archdeacon in the Anglican Church, or on 
his spiritual struggles in breaking away from it. Asa 
revelation of soul-life this part of his history bears no 
comparison with Newman’s. There is little in it of the 
tragedy of a reluctant soul contending with thoughts 
and ideas it cannot resist. 

In the Tractarian movement Manning made no con- 
siderable figure, and is even presented to us in these 
volumes as holding to it the relation of a trimmer. 
Whether this is true or not, there is no great interest 
nor importance in the story of Manning’s conversion 
to Rome. The influences which operate in it are nei. 
ther potent nor seductive and not at all spiritual in their 
nature. 

Mr. Purcell may not have told the story with all the 
skill, in silence and in speech, which the case admitted 
of. But we doubt whether, after the letters he has pub- 
lished, it can ever be told by any one else so as not to 
leave the impression that it was a discontented mind 
rather than a convinced mind which carried Manning 
over, and that a little more deference in England would 
have dimmed the attractions of Rome. 

The confessions Manning makes of himself at this 
time suggest this impression; for example, this (vol. i, 
p. 240.): 

* Declension—three ania half years—secularity, vanity, 











* Lire of CARDINAL MANNING, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
By RDMOUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, Member of the Roman Academy of 
Letters. [1 T vo Volumes, 8vo. Vol. I, MANNING AS AN ANGLICAN. 
Po. xix. 72. Vol. Il, MANNING AS A CATHOLIC. Pp. ix, 832. Macmil- 
lan&Co. $6.0) 
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and anger. . I was caught up in the wilderness of 
London life, visions of an ecclesiastical future came to 
me. . . . I do feel pleasure in honor, precedence, ele- 
vation, the society of great people; and all this is very 
shameful and mean.” 

This particular passage may be explained as an exam- 
ple of rigorous self-searching which promises well. But 
how about such statements as these: ‘‘ To a losing cause 
Manning was never partial early or late in life. His na- 
ture instinctively shrank from them that were falling or 
were down” (vol. i, p. 240). Certainly in this show- 
ing be was no Cato, not at least in the sense of Lucian’s 
line,‘ Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni” But 
read this: ‘What I grant is a curious difficulty, 
almost startling at first, is to tind Manning speak- 
ing concurrently for years with a double voice” (p. 
463) ; or this, from Mr. Gladstone (p. 569): ‘‘ He was 
not simple and straightforward”; or this, which New- 
man writes in one of his letters: ‘The only serious 
cause of any distance which may exist between the Arch- 
bishop and myeeif is the difficulty I have in implicitly 
confiding in him”; or this from the Roman Catbolic 
President of Ushaw : ‘I hate that man; he is such a 
forward piece,” on which his biographer has only this to 
say’ ‘‘ To liken Manning to a pawn on the ecclesiastical 
chessboard, pushing his way through hostile lines . 
was not altogether an inaccurate description.” Man- 
ning on hearing the story does not greatly object, but 
only remarks: ‘‘ Poor man, what is he made of? Does 
he suppose in his foolishness, after working day and 
night for nigh twenty years in heresy and schism that. 
on becoming a Catholic, I should sit in an easy chair and 
fold my hands the rest of my life ?” (vol. ii, p. 77). 

His relations with Newman, his apparent eagerness to 
have bim a cardinal), his haste to spread the false report 
that he had declined, his intrigues at Rome against him, 
especially to head off his Oxford plans, do not make a 
nice story, no matter who tells it. The Errington case is 
vo better. Mr. Purcell’s obligations to the truth may not 
have been so stringent as to require him to expand in 
this case as he does: but so long as its accuracy is not 
impeached, all the rest is justified down to the remark of 
his biographer that without ‘‘ his [Manning’s] somewhat 
unscrupulous methods of attack this victory over Erring- 
ton would never have been wor.” 

We do not wonder that the Cardinal’s associates object 
totruth itself in blunt and almost brutal terms like 
these. They hang over the book in a long list of hateful 
imputations, such as intrigue, ambition, duplicity, shifti- 
ness, double-dealing, unscrupulousness, which we may 
be sure Mr. Purcell does not intend to cast on the mem- 
ory of his revered friend. Yet here they stand, to make 
of this man another enigma in the long gallery of 
tangled and perplexed ecclesiasticism. Meanwhile, thore 
who believe in the efficacy of general denials will com- 
mit themselves to that method of making crooked things 
straight. It is possible that theCardinal’s executors will 
do what they have intimated, and publish a Life of their 
own, another Apologia. But who now living could 
clothe it with the masterly diction which gave Newman’s 
work wings? Who could find for Manning’s apologist 
so pure a fountain of true English feeling to draw upon ? 
And who could hope, in his case, to throw the recesses 
of his life open and lay the ghosts and the doubts by 
what has every mark on it of being the impossible prob- 
lem of a frankness greater than his present biographer’s ? 
Points like these are vexatious, and trying to admiring 
friends. But they are softened in the whole effect of the 
picture, and, at the worst, only disturb somewhat the 
proportions of the features. 

In the view we take of the problem presented by 
Manning's life, a far more important point arises to 
affect our judgment than any which has yet been named. 
We refer to his unnational feeling, aud to the personal 
character he gave to the whole movement he was con- 
ducting, bv his extreme partisan relation to Pius IX and 
Cardinal Wiseman. 

These are points of far greater importance than have 
been given to them in any of the notices we have 
seen of Mr, Purcell’s volumes; yet they characterize 
the work, and apparently do so by no intention of 
the author, standing out on his pages by the necessities 
of the case, and without any conscious recognition on 
his part of their importance in the history or of the clue 
they furnish to some of its perplexities. 

It must be remembered that the accession of the pres- 
ent Pontiff, in 1878, made a change in the Papal policy, 
whose full significance we are coming every day to ap- 
preciate more fully, and that the work before us is 
written in a Pontifical reign whose dominant ideas are 
so widely different from those which Manning gave his 
life to uphold as in many respects to contradict them. 
It is doubtful, very, for one point, whether the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility could have been formulated or pro- 
mulgated under Leo XIII. In the year after his acces- 
sion Newman was appointed cardinal—a thing that 
would have never been done under Pius IX. Newman’s 
cherished policy of sending the youth to the national 
universities rather than to special Roman Catholic 
schools. which Manning’s and Talbot’s intrigues with 
Pius IX were able to postpone, has, since his death, been 
recognized by the Propaganda. The English prelates 
have returned to more of their national epirit. The 
whole fabric which Manning was so passionately and im- 
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perionsly constructing of an Ultramontane Church in 
England is now understood to be tottering. 

Whatever may be Mr. Parcell’s relation to Ultramon- 
tanism or bis opinions about it, his position in writing 
this Life could not fail to be affected by this change 
in the pontifical policy. In his second volume (p, 528) 
he has endeavored to relieve the impression his work 
makes on this point by describing the Cardinal as true in 
his affection and devotion to England. But the whole 
book is against him. From the beginning the contention 
Manning made against the Crown as Head of the Angli- 
can Church threw him into Ultramontane relations. His 
relations with Cardinal Wiseman, previous to his ap- 
pointment as his successor in the Archbishopric of West- 
minster, developed this position. The thunder of his 
whole contention against Errington was bis fight against 
what he was pleased to decry as the “ anti-Roman and 
anti-Papal spirit of English Catholicism.” This was his 
chronic complaint against Newman, whose strong na- 
tional spirit be denounced, in round abuse, as being un- 
worthy of a Catholic and as downright worldliness. 

To a reader familiar with the lives of the two men 
such a charge seems like irony directed against bimeelf ; 
but Mannivg had a short method which began with Pius 
1X as endowed with what, in one of his letters, he defines 
as a true ‘‘ supernaturalism” and ended with a devout 
repetition of the Psalm ‘‘ Do not I hate them that hate 
Thee?” It was this which led him to oppose the scheme 
proposed by the Bishop of Birmingham that Newman 
should found an Oratory at Oxford. On this project and 
his relation to it we quote his own words (vol. ii, p. 349): 


‘*T was and am convinced that no Catholic parents ought 
to send their sons to the national universities ; that no 
Catholic can be there without danger to faith and morals ; 
and that toingraft ourselves on the un-Catholic and anti- 
Catholic intellectual culture of England would have two 
effects—the one that the Catholic Church would abandon 
all future effort to form its own uviversity, and the other 
that our higher laity would be like the Jaity in France, 
Catholic in name, but indifferent, lax, and liberalistic.”’ 


In his view the ancient liberties of the Gallican 
Church and of the older Anglican Catholics were a 
species of worldlinese, secularizing the Church. Gal- 
licanism is the reproach which he hurls against Newman, 
Errington, and their sympathizers, as well as against 
the now martyred Darboy, Archbishop of Paris. 

The abandonment of this unnational policy by the 
Propaganda is a great and important change of front 
which Mr. Purcell could not overlook, and which it is no 
more than fair to him to believe has affected his narra- 
tive. On the other hand, the existence and heat of such 
a controversy as this suggests a charitable softening of 
our judgment as to Manning himself, and opens to our 
eyes in some sense the mystery how it could be that he 
was, as his biographer truly observes (vol. ii, p. 88), *‘ as 
an Anglican the most moderate of men, and asa Catholic 
the extremest.” It certainly relieves the worst features 
of his relations to Newman, whom he, in the phrase of 
Mgr. Talbot regarded as the “‘mcest dangerous man 
in England” (vol. ii, p. 318), and whose Apologia, 
as read in the same light, only increased his dread of 
him ‘asa minimizer of Catholic doctrine” (vol. ii, p. 326). 

Of Manning at the Vatican Council, where he is 
believed to have carried through that triumph of Ultra- 
montanism, the decree of Papal Infallibility, we need 
not speak. It was the logical culmination of the fosi- 
tion he had taken in England. Both go together, and 
the key to the one is the other. The only illogical thing 
in it all is that it did notend by crowning him with the 
tiara at Rome as the successor and nominee of Pius 1X. 

In another point of view this Life will be useful as 
giving us such a revelation as we have not had before, 
and but for Mr. Purcell might not have had now, of the 
illusion of peace within an InfallibleChurch, Never has 
this vision been more rudely dispelled. Never was this 
pleastruck sodumbon thelips of its preachere. The in- 
trignes, the heart-burnings, the recriminations, and, 
above all, the wide and fixed differences as to all that 
makes or affects the Church, proclaim the failure of Infai- 
libility as a bond of peace. How calmly Newman, the 
prophet of a better faith, takes it all, writing from bis 
Oratory : 

“T do not feel our differences to be such a trouble as 

you do: for such differences always have been, always will 
be, ia the Church; and Christians would have ceased to 
have spiritual and intellectual life if such differences did 
not exist. It is part of their militant state. No human 
power can hinder it ; nor, if it attempted it, could do more 
than make a solitude and call it peace. And thus think- 
ing that man cannot hinder it, however much he may try, 
I have no great anxiety or trouble. Man cannot, and God 
will not. He means such differences to be an exercise of 
charity.”’ 
As against this, think of Mgr. Talbot writing to Manning. 
who, on his part, believed he discovered some trace of 
“« supernaturalism ” in Pius IX, *‘ The Holy Father, as | 
said to you, is a very good man, but . . . he is 
not a saint” (vol. ii, p. 267) or this (p. 311): 

“Second only to his belief in the Infallibility of the 
Pope . . . was Manning’s belief in the duty of keep- 
ing up at every hazard the appearance of unity of opinion 
among Catholics. Had he felt constrained in conscience 
to warn the Vatican [as he did, Ep.] . . . of the un- 
soundness of Newman’s religious opinions . .. [he]. - - 
would have been keenly alive to the necessity, at the same 
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time, of not allowing it to be supposed in public that there 
was auy divergence between himself and Dr. Newman.” 

In the same volume (p. 101) he writes again to Mgr. 
Talbot : 

“Thank God the Protestants do not know that half our 

time and strength is wasted in contests inter domesticos 
fidei.” 
Certainly these volumes do not weaken the general im- 
pression that Archbishop Manning did his part in keep- 
ing up these contentions. And they must have waxed 
bot and bitter in his very presence, if we may judge by 
the retort once made to him when deploring an accident 
which bad brought one of his opponents to power in the 
Church, ‘Yes, your Grace, but it is nothing compsred 
with the accident when the death of a woman [Man- 
ning’s wife] gave the Church an Archbishop.” 

On the whole Mr. Purcell’s book gives the portrait of 
the typical ’vert, as these Roman accessions are distin- 
guished in England, and we need not complain that it 
gives us something more which was not down in the 
bill. It is a large. rich and honest account of the last 
fifty years of English Catholicism as it developed around 
one of its greatest and most vigorous leaderr. 

Mr. Purcell has described in his central figure a char- 
acter of extraordinary complexity, at times acting from 
motives which seem to the reader unworthy. but they 
were controlled by a strong will which held him firmly. 
to his course. We may never be convinced that this 
course was a wise one, even for the Church with which 
he identified himself so absolutely ; but the more we 
study the book and reflect on the author’s final interpre- 
tation of his subject, the more we are satisfied that his 
view of his task is sound, and that the plain-speaking 
which offends is sometimes the whole truth, and that 
when it is not it is balanced or corrected as one reads on 
tothe end. 


& 





HOW WE STRIKE A CONTEMPORARY.* 


THis is an unusually thoughtful French study. Dr. Iuu- 
taud, whose book is before us, belongs decidedly to the 
class of Yankeephiles. He had visited us before the 
tour that is the matter of his present volume. He is a 
calm and attentive spectator. He isacritic of us and of 
our affairs in a more considerative and a nicer degree than 
the majority of his nation. He looks at us with a sharp 
but not an unfriendly eye. Above all things, he does not 
earry a Paris pince-nez and a Paris tape-measure every- 
where he goes, nor examine us according to merely a 
moral or physical metric system He isso little chauv'n- 
istic that one forgets his national privilege. We do not 
emphasize these qualities in Dr. Lutaud. because he savs 
so many pleasant things for American readers. He crit- 
icises much in the land he admires, and does so justly ; 
but. he tries to understand, before he sneaks dispraise. 

Dr. Lutaud came by the“ Transatlatnique” line His 
somewhat accentuated eulogy of that company can be ex- 
cused in view of the relation of his study to problems of pres- 
ent and future steamship-routes, and of steamship-service, 
between France and America. It can be said here that he 
is strongly in favor of Brest as the port, the coming port, 
for the Compagnie Transatlantique or any other French 
boats: he enjoins baste in making it theirs, unless his coun 
trvmen are willing soon to play second fiddle to strangers 
who will preempt Brest and all the concessions for its 
use. He minutely describes and analyzes our railway 
system, which he likes: preferring it to Continental ones 
in respect of its comfort and cheapness for long-distance 
travel. Hesconts the popular Gallic idea that our railroads 
are roads to ruin through plentifulness of accident: and 
be affords his readers at home tables of comparative ex- 
nenses, speeds and other information to enlighten them. 
In his study of urban locomotion he is even more observing 
and particular. The elevated, cable, electric and horse 
lines occupy a chapter by themselves. He is obviously 
right in thinking that the first-named method should not 
and could not help Paris out of the present riddlesome 
transit-predicament. He thinks, wisely that the trolley- 
tramway would be available for much of Paris, and for 
much of its suburban travel. 

Dr. Lutaud takes kindly, very kindly to our big and 
bustling hotels. This seems odd. We do not join with 
him. But, with reason, he enjoys at least their comfort, 
tho he reproves their noise and publicity. We do not 
know really which he admires most, their plumbing (a 
Frenchman, a Parisian, well may do that!) or our patri- 
otism: our Washington or our wash-rooms. Certainly he 
is an enthusiast as to the American toilet-room and tub. 
Heis,however. a thonght too prophetic, we fancy, in stating 
that the Hotel Waldorf will hefore long occupy the whole 
block between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. Or, isit really not 
huge and hideons enough? He makes one curious slip in 
his pages on hotels in the United States. In speaking of 
those of Florida he describes them as “ very slightly built 
and not to be compared” with the Northern hostelries 
Whereas the most durable structures in the world are the 
great coquina-palaces of St. Augustine and Tampa, that 
harden into masses like solid rock ere they are a year old. 

Dr. Lutaud visited the East and its cities thoroughly. 
He is so sound a topographist of the conntry that—delight- 

ful deference to the sentiments of a Chicagoan—Cbicago is 
not the very ‘“‘ West’ to him: and he proposes to write a 
book on the West, as such. It is likely, in balance to this 
nicety, that he (too phenomenally) describes the view from 
the East River Bridge as taking in “the Bay of Hud- 
son + and the cities of New Jersey, Newark and 
Elizabeth.” He adorns Madison Square with a statue not 
only of Farragut, butof one “ William Stewart !” Of New 
York’s present architectural tendencies he expresses a 
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more optimistic idea than one to the manner resigned. For 
he is thrilled by our hideously tall buildings: and while 
he does not overlook their disproportion to their sites, he 
condones them with some warmth. We suspect heis right 
in asserting that no matter what the value of ground in 
New York, pride is at the bottom—or rather, at the top— 
of any office buildings that are twenty-five stories high, 
self-advertising in their rivalry ! 

Mr. Lutaud was charmed with Boston—recognizing all 
its attractive traits, while not unaware of its shortcom- 
ings. He also visited Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 
more, Chicago, and other of the larger cities—not for brief 
sojourns, but for veritable “stays.” He gives chapters of 
social observations that are sensible and kindly, if not 
without edge of criticism. He was the guest of many 
well-known Americans, and he bas repaid their hospitality 
and their offices as ciceroni with excellent honesty and 
taste. He gives,in a final division of his book, a résumé 
of the Constitution of our Government that is well con- 
densed, and adds to it some observations on the topic 
(bardly attractive) of our machine politics that is not to 
be dismissed as exaggerated. Altogether he saw much, he 
saw into much, during his United States days and nights: 
bas thought over what came before his eyes as well as 
merely noted it down for a descriptive volume; and was 
not merely a French traveler but a leisurely visitor, of no 
ordinary comparative and analytic equipment. We have 
not attempted to outline all of his studv here, but to cite 
certain subjects on which he lavs stress in one or another 
part of this record. The American reader, as has been 
said. will find it adiverting and suggestive book. Itis 
written in a familiar and by no means rbetorical 
French, having no relation to the elegant, elaborated style 
of Loti or Bourget, but with frankness and simplicity. It 
mav be added that Dr. Lutaud has his national sense of 
drollery. One example of it. at some length. occ rs to 
amuse the frivolous reader, where he tells de Guerville’s 
funny story of how in America the “drug store’”’ seems— 
as it is—so ludicronsly a shop of all trades, with its medi- 
cines. flowers, soda water, cigars, postage stamps, directo- 
ries, wines, canes, leather goods, theater tickets, cutlery, 
perfume-—and what not: and where the only thing that 
one cannot do or get is his hoots blackened! Says de Guer- 
ville, in bewilderment: “ Que vous dirat-je? Ils vendraient 
de Veau henite si V Eglise ne s’y opposait !”’ 





Essays in Taxation. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1895.) Taxation is a subject 
which seriously concerns nearly all human beings, which 
is likely to affect them still more seriously in the future, 
and vet which most of them refuse to consider. We do 
not mean that our taxes do not cause us anxiety, or that 


there is not widespread dissatisfaction with the principles. 


on which they are levied : nor do we forget the enthusiasm 
aroused by Henry George’s proposals, which is even now 
far from cooling down. But the great mass of mankind are 
little affected in this way. They have no personal contact 
with the tax gatherer, and so long as this is true it will 
he impossible to convince them that they really pay taxes. 
Thev mav vield assent to the proposition, but they will 
remain unaffected by it until they are aroused by oenlar 
demonstration. And yet there is mnch reason for main- 
taining that it is the masses that really bear the burden 
of taxation. Either by diminished wages or by increased 
prices their welfare is impaired, and there are few taxes 
that do not tend to produce one result or the other. The 
responsibility of the educated classes in this matter is, 
therefore, very great. They are charged not only with the 
duty of protecting themselves from unjust exactions but 
also with that of defending their weaker brethren. In- 
form ition and guidance that will assist them in discharg- 
ing this duty intelligently is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance, 

These essavs by Professor Seligman are replete with in- 
formation. Every chapter bears witness to the profundity 
of his erudition and to the strength of his devotion to his 
theme. Much of the matter which he has been obliged to 
handle has been of a difficult and repellant kind: but he 
does not seem to have shrunk from the labor, and main- 
tains a spirited style before the most horrid arravsof fig- 
ures. Asaresult we haveone of the most comprehensive 
monographs on taxation which this country has produced. 
It gives a comparative view of the methods of taxation 
employed, not only in the several States of this country 
but also in manv foreign States. Tt serves the purpose, to 
a considerable extent, of an encyclopedia of current im- 
posts, and lays before the general reader, and even the 
specialist, many facts and details which he would find it 
difficult and indeed practically impossible to collect for 
himself. 

The earlier chapters of the book are of a historical and 
critical character. The development of taxation is first 
reviewed, with some rather slight reference to direct as 
against indirect taxation; then what the author calls the 
general property tax. the system prevailing generally in 
this country, is trenchantly criticised. So far as the tax- 
ation of personal property is concerned the evidence is 
overwhelming as to its injustice, and it is here presented 
very effectively. The case against the taxation of real 
estate is of a different kind, and the principal noint made 
agwinst it is the inequality in assessments of value. When 
this assessment is made by local authorities,it is frequently 
the case that the State government is embarrassed in ob- 
taining its revenue. In order to keep the State tax down, 
tbe towns assess themselves at a low valuation, but, as 
there is no uniformity in the rate, there is a great deal of 
inequality in their burdens. The remedv would be to pro- 
portion the State tax tothe incomeof the communities; 
bat this plan is not alluded to by Professor Seligman. He 
favors a separate system of taxes for the State, but he fails 
to consider the obvious waste of maintaining two sets of 
taxing machiuery in addition to that of the General Gov- 
ernment, or the crave objections to suoplying our legisla- 
tors with mans of obtaining revenue which are in effect 
concealed from the mass of the people, 
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In the discussion of the single tax, Professor Seligman 
states the objections to the scheme very effectively. Occa- 


- sionally, however, he seems to reason as if a tax on land, 


and on land producing rent, were the same. Thus he 
mentions the plan favored by the late Isaac Sherman of 
leving all taxes on land, on the theory that the tax would 
be generally diffused, as inconsistent with Henry George’s 
view, that landowners cannot escape paying a tax on land 
values, Itis hardly necessary to say that Mr. Sherman’s 
plan was not based on Ricardo’s theory. Many of Pro- - 
fessor Seligman’s objections often have been refuted by 
the believers in the single tax; but for the present the 
subject is not sufficiently in the public mind to require 
us to pay it further attention. 

The most important part of the treatise is that on the 
taxation of corporations, which is much favored by the 
author; this is the more remarkable, since his theory of 
taxation is that of ‘faculty ” or ability topay. Property, 
he holds, owes no duty to the State; it is the individual, 
and his ability is roughly measured by hisincome. But ‘it 
is obvious confusion of thought to class corporations with 
individual human beings. To tax acorporation is to tax 
its stockholders, and may result in the grossest inequality 
according to the standard of “faculty.” The same criti- 
cism applies to the ‘‘ death taxes”’ that have of late years 
been resorted to in several of our States. In the case of 
large estates these taxes. whether politically wise or not, 
may cause no great suffering; but in the case of small 
properties, the operation of such a law as prevails in the 
State of New York is frequently odiously cruel. 

Itis, unfortunately, a common occurrence for a man 
who is bringing up a family of children to die. At once 
their principal source of income ceases, and they are, per- 
haps, compelled to give up their home, certainly to make 
many painful sacrifices. The decedent had male some 
provision, by life insurance or otherwise, for his family. 
Their income from this will be far less than that provided 
for them by the father’s labor—and the State imposes a 
tax on them for suffering this calamity. Nothing is more 
common than for men to supportinvalid aunts, sisters 
and other relatives. This is not commonly reprohated as 
immoral; butif they attempt to continue their benevo- 
lence after death the State will confiscate a portion of their 
gifts. Yetatax of this kind, according to Professor Sel- 
igman, scarcely needs defense. Tothe complaint of chil- 
dren who are suddenly deprived not only of their opportu- 
nities of culture, but even of their accustomed comforts, 
he replies that it makes no difference if the family ability 
to pay isdiminished. ‘‘The State deals with individuals, 
not with families, and the individual members now have 
incomes where before they had none.” 

The truth is that Professor Seligman is captivated by a 
theory whicb has little foundation in reason and none in 
experience. The idea of taxing men acco:ding to theirabil- 
ity to pay is exactlv the socialistic ideal—to each according 
to his deserts. Undoubtedly both ideals are attractive, 
but the question is, Are they attainable ? Curiously enough 
Professor Seligman does not offer any argument in sup- 
port of his theory. He thinks it enough to say that itis 
in accordance with modern tendencies, that it is held by 
the highest authorities, and in line with the best economic 
thought. Itis hardly necessary to say that those who re- 
ject the ‘‘faculty’”’ theory will not hold themselves con- 
futed by such bald assertions as these. They will inquire 
for those legislators who can determine with accuracy the 
taxpsying ahilities of their fellow citizens and frame gen- 
eral laws that will he adapted to those abilities, both pres- 
entand future. The mere inquiry shows the chimerical 
nature of the theory. To determine ability we must not 
only know the property owned by the individual, rea! and 
personal, his income from other sources, especially from 
his professional or business success (which, of course, in- 
volves acquaivtance with his health, his strength, his 
prospect of life, etc.), but we mnst also know his charges 
of all kinds, his responsibilities for himself and others in 
various capacities, his personal requirements, and a thou- 
sand other things. It may be said that all that can be ex- 
pected isa rough approximation to equality. If this is 
all. the result can be better obtained in other ways. 

The weakness of this theory appears most strikingly 
from the fact that Professor Seligman nowhere ailudes to 
the most important of all tests of the policy of a tax—the 
cost of collecting it, including therein the inconvenience 
to the taxpayer. The maxims of Adam Smith on these re- 
quirements are the corner stone of sound taxation. Good 
observers report that in many cases the cost of collecting 
the inheritance tax is one hundred per cent. For every 
dollar that finally reaches the treasury a dollar is lost on 
the way. Similar criticism applies to most of the taxes 
intended to be levied according to ability, and the practica- 
bility of evasion in these inquisitorial proceedings render 
them taxes rather on ignorance and helplessness than on 
ability. The objections to the taxation of personal prop- 
erty, which Professor Seligman has so industriously col- 
lected, apply in great part to the measures that he ap- 
proves, His book. as we have said, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge; but we cannot commend it as a 
presentation of sound and scientific principles. 

Officia!, Diplomatic and Social Etiquette of Washing- 
ton. Compiled by Katherine Eleves Thomas, with an In 
troductory Note by Mrs. John A. Logan. (The Cassell 
Publishing Co. cents.) Etiquet is not everythingia 
this world, vor the first thing in life ; but a stranger visit- 
ing Washington, unacquainted with the customs that pre- 
vail there, and desiring some introduction to its social 
circles as well as to its buildings and institutions, might 
very easily come to the conclusion that it is both. No- 
where inthe world would he be more perplexed, or find 
himself more helplessly left out in the cold. Miss Thomas 
with her little hand-book of graceful and friendly sug- 

gestions would be the aid he most needs, and be another 
example to show how in the perplexed current of this 
world things trivial in themselves may mount to the very 
highest importance, 
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Money in Politics. By J. K. Upton, Late 
Assistant Secretary of the United States 
Treasury; with an Introduction by Edward 
Atkinson. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
$1.25.) Thisis not,as might easily be con- 
jectured from the title, another treatise on 
the corrupt use of money in elections, but 
on the far more dangerous and wide- 
reaching attempts by Goverument itvelf to 
corrupt the money of the country by legis- 
lation; and what hascome of it? Unfor- 
tunately, we have had a long history of 
this kind, beginning with the early co'onial 
governments. Every phase of the present 
struggle of honest money against dishonest 
money can be illustrated in it, from fiat 
money and paper promises to pay to free 
coinage dollars, with fifty cents of silver in 
them and fifty cents of cheating. Mr. Upton 
was the Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Treasury under President Arthur. 
His book was published first in 1884, at 
which time it gave the clearest possible 
forecast of the working of the coinage and 
legal-tender acts and banking system of 
the United States, and foreshadowed the 
financial storm which burst upon the 
country in 1893. It gives the history of 
acts and of the policy whose fruits have 
been slowly maturing, and does it with a 
force which makes it a peculiarly good 
book for present study. A particularly 
good pointin the book is the author’s re- 
view of the money legislation of the coun- 
try from the earliest colonial times. It is 
the history of a strangely persistent at- 
tempt to make good money out of bad 
money by legislation, and to pay debts in 
some other way than dollar for dollar. 
The encouraging feature of the case is that 
every point, feature aud argument of our 
present situation is illustrated in the pre- 
vious history of the States. The attempts 
now convulsing the country and debasing 
its credit are poor imitations of the o'd 
artifices. The predicament weare in is the 
predicament the colonies were in, only ona 
larger scale; and the lesson they learned 
from it at last is the lesson the country is 
learning now, with perhaps this new point 
added, that we shall have no permanent 
relief until the Government goes out of the 
banking business entirely, and the supply 
of money is left to be regulated by com- 
mercial necessities. 


Reconstruction During the Civil War in 
the United States of America. By Eben 
Greenough Scott. (Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 
$2.00.) On the whole, it was wise in Mr. Scott 
to go so far back for his start and begin 
his work with the colonial and pre-Revo- 
lutioaary history. Their plan gave hima 
chance to bring out some of the stable and 
obstinate features of the State Governments 
and lay a basis for the theory he was after- 
ward to advocite of reconstruction. To 
this preliminary part of his work about one- 
half of the volumeis devoted. Perbapstbe 
most striking point in this part of the 
work, next to that named above, is the 
attack on Hamilton as the real beginning 
of a financial power and tendency which has 
become omnipotent in American life, and 
which Mr. Scott dves not hesitate to attrib- 
ute to him as the founder of a plutocratic 
aristocracy, in distiuction from a landed 
aristocracy. H2 goes sofarin this extreme 
and exaggerated view us to say: 

“This opportunity, the only one the Anglican 

race has had since the days of the English Com- 
monwealth, was denied to them and to the 
world, and the worst form of social constitu- 
tion known to men, plutocracy, was forced 
upon the Americans. From Hamilton’s time to 
ours, alth>» more than once strenuously com- 
bated, the march of plutocracy has been on- 
ward, until to-day nothing opposes its resistless 
sway except the mutterings of revolution,which 
are ominous of a violeat reorganization of so- 
ciety.” 
We shall have to refer Mr. Scott to Mr. 
Brooks Adams, and his *‘ Law of Civilization 
and Decay,” for all the comfort he will be 
likely to find in this view of the subject. 
We can give him noae. The Reconstruc- 
tion history is given on a basis of what we 
should call Democr itic anti sécessionism, 
tho largely in sympathy with Mr. Lincoln’s 
view of the subject. ‘The volume ends with 
Mr. Lincoln’s first term, and does not enter 
the stormy period of the Audrew Johnson 
politics. The course of discussion as be- 
tween Coaogrexs and the President is stated 
fully, is and sufficiently illustrated by ex- 
tracts from the speeches of the leadivg Con- 
gressmen on both sides. 


Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and 
Music, Together with Music as a Repre- 
sentative Art. Two Essaysin Comparative 
Esthetics. By George Lansing Raymord, 
LH.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75) 
The fundamental theories and conceptions 
of art which were expounded inthe autbor’s 
“‘Artin Theory,” as towhich we have had 
toexpress some qualified dissent, appear 
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to form the theoretic basis of this present 
volame. Notwithstanding the elaborate 
lecture the author reads us in the Preface 
of the present work we shali have to re- 
main unconvinced and stand to our opinion 
that the best theory of art is that contained 
in the maxim forma formans per formam 
formatam translucens. Fortunately the 
present volume does not run predomi- 
nantly to theoretic exposition, but for the 
m st part deals simply and directly with the 
structure of English verse. The attempt to 
substitute broad principles, or canons of 
criticism for prosodic rules is one we should 
like to promote, even tho some of the pro- 
posed theories may be doubtful or too elab- 
orate to be easily absorbed or practically 
useful. The general distinction between 
English verse, as dominated by accent or 
stress rather than by quantity, is fully 
recognized by Professor Raymond and 1e 
lieves him from the theory of classic quan- 
tities and rhythms which a great American 
poet: attempted to establish. We believe, 
however, that he is right in saying that it 
is impossible to separate stress or accent 
entirely from quantity, and that a certain 
lengthening of time must be givenin every 
case to the stressed syllable. It is also 
gratifying to find our author steering 
clear of mechanical prosody and adopting 
a metrical theory which does not expel 
Shakespeare’s free examples from the an- 
thology of English verse. A very consider- 
able part of the work is devoted to musical 
theory, and is probably more interesting in 
its speculative aspects than of solid impor 
tance in the development of musical theory. 
We, however, leave this part of the volume 
to the musical critics. 


Armenian Massacres ; or, the Sword of 
Mohammed. (The National Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia.) This book has 
a curious history. Last year Mr. Frederick 
Davis Greene (not Green), Secretary of the 
National Armenian Relief Committee, 
wrote a book, published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, entitled ‘‘The Armenian 
Crisis in Turkey.”’ It was cordially in- 
dorsed by Dr. Stroug, Miss Willard, Mr. 
Gladstone, and THE INDEPENDENT was glad 
to give its word of praise. Since that time 
The National Publishing Company of Phil- 
adelphia have purchased from Mr. Greene 
the right to use his book as the First Part 
of the volume named above: a larger book, 
whose Second Part is compiled from we 
know not what sources nor with what 
authority, tho the publishers attempt to 
extend over the whole book, compilation 
and all, the justly earned indorsements 
that were so freely and gladly given to Mr. 
Greene’s book. THE INDEPENDENT declines 
to allow what it wrote of one work to be 
applied in this way to another. For aught 
we know to the contrary, the new Part 
may be as trustworthy as the old. We 
simply know nothing about it. We note, 
also, the Publishers’ claim that ‘‘ this book 
is the only one indorsed by the National 
Armenian Relief Committee.” We pre- 
sume this indorsement stands on the 
same ground as that attributed to us, 
for we find on inquiry that the commit- 
tee have “indorsed”? no book at all. In 
response to many inquiries for informa- 
tion, they have placed on their circulars 
the first edition of Mr. Greene’s book ‘* The 
Armenian Crisis,’’ and the new Revised 
and Enlarged Edition of the same (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 40 cents in paper), The 
Rule of the Turk and the Armenian Crisis. 
(Eighteenth Thousand.) By Frederick D. 
Greene, M.A. This is simply the first work 
enlarged by the addition of a newand pain- 
fully picturesque chapter on “ Armenian 
Village Life.’”?” The remarks in our col- 
umns applied, wholly and exclusively, to 
these editions of Mr. Greene’s capital work. 


A Harmony of the Life of St. Paul ac- 
cording to the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Pauwline Epistles. By the Rev. Frank J. 
Goodwin. This is one of the very best pub- 
lications of the American Tract Society (10 
East Twenty third Street, New York, $1.75). 
It is based on a thorough study of Godet, 
Meyer, Conybeare and Howson, and partic- 
ularly Professor Hackett, but more than all 
of the sacred text, which the author has 
pieced together in such a way as to connect 
the intimations scattered through it into a 
connected exposition of the Apostle Paul’s 
life. The work is done on two lines: first 
are given the biographic gleanings from the 
Acts and Epistles, connected in a harmo- 
nistic and biographic order; and next, in 
the form of Notes, the author’s expository 
and biographic commeats. The net result 
of this plan is to bring the student into the 
closest possible connection with the biblical 
authority for the personal history of the 
Apostle brought out in the bioraphic 
notes. Mr. Goodwin uses the Authorized 
Version ia his text, buc prints ali the im- 


portant corrections of the Revised in his 
Notes. ~ It was prepared too early to profit 
by Professor Ramsay’s recent “ Lectures on 
Paul the Traveller,” but makes good use of 
Lightfoot; and it is altogether a most 
meaty, condensed and satisfactory piece of 
work, a veritable model of scientific facts, 
brought out in the best popular and practi- 
cal manner. 


The Art of Cookery: A Manual for 
Homes and Schools. By Emma P. Ewing. 
(Fiood & Vincent, Meadville, Penn. $1.75.) 
This most recent addition to the library of 
culinary literature comes from an author 
who is superintendent of the Chautauqua 
School of Cookery, and who is well known 
as a teacher of Domestic Economy in Iowa 
State Agricultural College and in Purdue 
University, Indiana. The book is prepared 
on a solid basis of practical and theoretic 
knowledge, is well arranged and adapted 
to the requirements of American families 
of all grades. Part I is devoted to the im- 
portant subject of marketing. Part II to 
the care of food materials and their prep- 
aration. Part III is a theoretico practical 
exposition of the methods of cooking, with 
recipes under all heads, from broiling and 
baking down to canning, preserving and 
pickling. In Part IV, under the general 
head of ‘‘ Mixing,’’ breads, pastries, cakes, 
ices, etc., are treated. Part V is devoted to 
‘*seasoning,” and Part VI to “Serving and 
Garnishing.”’ 


The Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard Col- 
lege has many bright things to its fame 
and credit ; on the whole, none better worth 
note than that it came to its centennial last 
year and the brochure it has published of 
the Lines Read at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard 
College, 1795-1895. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Small 4to, paper, $1.00, postpaid.) 
The ‘*‘ Lines” are by John T. Wheelwright 
(1876). Of the illustrations the most inter- 
esting is one of the *‘ Pudding Pot,’’ by 
Washington Allston (1800), tho those con- 
tributed by J. G. Curtis (1866), and F. G. 
Attwood (1878), are exceedingly happy. 
Washington Allston was a member in 1800, 
and apparently secretary, as we have a page 
of fairly good college verse from him for the 
journal, and a sketch of the Pudding men’s 
celebration of Washington’s Birthday night 
in 1799. Holmes and Lowell were both 
Pudding men; and the man who leaves 
Harvard now without having had the right 
to dip his spoon in ‘‘ The Pot” is never sup- 
posed to be perfectly happy. 


The new ‘‘ Columbian Knowledge Series’’ 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston, $1.00) has a good 
and attractive number in “ Number III,” 
Handbook of Arctic Discoveries, by A. W. 
Greely, Brigadier-General U. S. A., and 
Chief Sigoal Officer of the Army. Itisa 
capital little book which represents a great 
deal of reading and much more travail and 
experience of the kind which qualifies one 
to speak and write well on a subject. His 
compxuct manual really covers the whole 
ground with sufficient sketches of the ear- 
liest and latest polar voyages, of what was 
attempted in them, what achieved, the 
heroic failures, the gain to science, and the 
gain to man’s command over the conditions 
of his terrestrial existence. The discovery 
of the pole has by no means been the main 
point in these expeditions ; the increase of 
knowledge at important points has already 
been considerable, and by the systematic 
development of observation at circumpolar 
stations could be greatly extended. What 
can be donein these ways, what has been 
done and what is reasonably expected, 
General Greely’s manual shows in a very 
satisfactory way. 


The Day of Their Wedding. By W. D. 
Howells. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
We heartily wish that Mr. Howells would 
let go his affectation of pessimism. He is 
a charming writer when he is wholly him- 
self; but when, as has become his habit, he 
tries to make life out to be a mere sore spot 
in nature he fails. The reader who runs 
can see plainly that Mr. Howells is writing 
against the grain of his true feeling. The 
present story begins finely and bears us 
along, easily holding our interest, until 
suddenly we begin to understand that Mr. 
Howells is taking his characters with a new 
clutch and means to disappoint usin them. 
At the end we fling the book azide and won- 
der if there ever were in real life two 
as insipid and utterly worthless young 
creatures as the hero and heroine of The 
Day of Their Wedding. The effect of such 
a story is that the reader feels betrayed. 
What he thought was a pair of human 
beings turns out to be a couple of bloodless 
effigies. 


The Entail. By John Galt. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, LI Vols., $1.25.) This is 
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the fourth issue in “The Works of John 
Galt,’’ edited by Mr. D. Storrar Meldrum. 
Mr.S. R. Crockett writes a lively and appre- 
ciative introduction, which shows his want 
of faith in the saying that ‘‘ good wine 
needs no bush.”” He waves the bush vigor- 
ously. The introduction is, indeed, a 
special plea in behalf of Galt’s novels, The 
Entailin particular. Byron is said to have 
perused this novel often, and Scott was 
fond of it; still we have always failed to 
find much interest in it. It is slow, dry 
and irritating. There is, to be sure, a 
great deal of genuine Scotch life depicted 
in its pages, and the long struggle to get 
possession of the estate and to fix it by 
entail may be entertaining to acertain sort 
of intellect. Two of the characters are 
skilfully drawn, one of them is exception- 
ally distinct; but upon the whole it is a 
dreary and tedious book. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston and New 
York, $1.25) have added to the American 
Men of Letters Series, Charles Dudley 
Warner, General Editor, an interesting 
volume, Bayard Taylor. By Albert H. 
Smyth. The basis of the volume is, as it 
must be, the *‘ Life and Letters,’ by Mrs, 
Marie Hansen-Taylor, his wife, and by 
Horace Scudder. The author has, how- 
ever, drawn his own portrait of the subject 
and derived his own impression of the man 
from full and original studies. His volume 
contains new and interesting matter con- 
tributed by a long list of friends who knew 
Bayard Taylor well and loved him much. 
The author as a Philadelphian has taken 
pride in making his work to a degree illus- 
trative of Pennsylvania. He says: 

“ As this is the first biography of a Middle 
States writer that has appeared in the Men of 
Letters Series, | have ventured to introduce a 
brief outline of literary history in Pennsyl- 
vania.” . 


California of the South. By Walter 
Lindley, M.D. and J. P. Widney, A.M., 
M.D., LL.D. (D. Appleton & Co. $2.00.) 
This book is recommended by the fact that 
it has been accepted and bears the seal of 
a very general approval. The Edition 
before us is the third in which the original 
work has been rewritten and printed from 
new plates. The authors make their book 
complete for Southern California with its 
‘* Physical Geography, Climate, Mineral 
Springs, Resources, Routes of Travel, and 
Health Resorts.’’ It contains maps and 
numerous illustrations, which give a good 
impression of what is to be seen in the 
country, and of the striking combinationof 
the remains of the old Spanish civilization, 
with tropical affluence and picturesque 
scenery. The book can be commended as a 
complete guide to Southern California. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante: The Infer- 
no. A Version in The Nine Line Meter of 
Spenser. By George Musgrave. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50) Homer and Dante 
must needs be translated now and again, if 
only torelieve the strain upon minds eager 
for the task. In the present case the result 
is better than the average, and yet the verse 
rarely rises to the level of poetry. Mr. 
Musgrave brings to his work, however, a 
delightful zest of scholarship, and his ver- 
bal style smacks of Old English just enough 
to dash the lines with a trace of what 
William Morris has made so familiar to us. 
Collectors of Dante literature will hasten 
to add this volume to their shelves, and 
will wait impatiently for a completion of 
the great trilogy inthis form. The book 
is beautifully printed and bound. 


New Poems, By Christina Rossetti, Hith- 
erto Unpublished or Uncollected. Edited 
by William Michael Rossetti. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.75) This collection 
contains but few poems representing their 
author at her best ; but it was well to make 
it. Christina Rossetti was one of the few 
women poets of modern times whose song 
will probably last. We have found the 
pieces done in Italian the most interesting 
of any in this book : but there are some in 
English that possess the haunting suggest- 
iveness peculiar to Miss Rossetti’s best 
works. The preface by Mr. William M. 
Rossetti is interesting for its biographical 
and literary information, and the frontis- 
piece portrait of Christina by her brother, 
Dante Gabriel, is from a pencil drawing 
made when the subject was about eighteen 
years of age. 


Christianity Vindicated by its Enemies. 
By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. (Huot & 
Eaton. 75 cents.) The value of the argu- 
ment contained in such compilations as 
this is very apt to be exaggerated, com 
posed as it is of fragments, to most of which 
only a negative value can be assigned. No 
one is better aware of this than Dr. Dor- 
chester, and our confidence in bis book is 
based largely on the fact that heis. Tue 
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argument presented in his compilation has 
the forceof bringing home to infidelity, as 
a whole, a confession of failure, as com- 
pared with the broad results and fruits of 
Christian faith in life and onlife. The book 
should be read as a whole, and read thus 
will be very instructive. 


The latest addition to the ‘‘Ten Epochs 
of Church History’ is The Age of Hilde- 
brand. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Union Theological Seminary. (The 
Christian Literature Co. $1.50.) Assuming 
the aim and interest of this series to be to 
furnish trustworthy, well-written and 
critical accounts of the great epochs of the 
Church in the best popular form for general 
readers, clergymen and intelligent readers 
of all classes except professed students and 
scholars, we should say that the ideal of 
the series fulfils itself in this volume. The 
period is one of the greatest interest and 
importance. Its strong points are brought 
out clearly and in good perspective relations 
with each other and with the events of the 
age. The reader will close the book witha 
picture of the age before him as a whole, 
and of the events and actors which crowded 
its stage. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By 
the late R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L, 
Sometime Dean of St. Paul’s. (Macmillan 
& Co. $1.50.) This luminous little volume 
lies rather outside the ‘‘ Epochs of Modern 
History” series,to which it serves as an 
introduction. It begins with the fall of 
Rome in the West and comes down to the 
crowning of Otto the Great, Emperor at 
Rome, in 962, when the Medieval. Empire 
began. The subject is treated with as 
much brevity asis consistent with a book 
designed for general readers, and has the 
merit of making a usually dull and frag- 
mentary history coherent and interesting, 
and doing this within the compass of one 
moderate volume. 


Studiesin the Mosaic Institutions. The 
Tabernacle, the Priesthood, the Sacrifice, 
the Feasts of Ancients. By W. G. Moore- 
head, D.D., Professor in the United Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Xenia, O. 
(W. J. Shuey, Dayton, O. $1.25.) This is 
the most recent work we have seen on this 
subject, which is developed in a cool, 
rational and concise form. The author’s 
point is to show that the essential truths of 
Christianity were imbedded in the ritual- 
istic law of Israel; and that not only the 
prophetic character was thus stamped on 
Judaism, but that it was made in spite of 
itself a witness to Christ. 


The American translation of ‘‘ Honoré de 
Balzac,” by Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 
has for its most recent addition The Gallery 
of Antiquities, the thirty-sixth volume in 
the series published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston ($1.50 per. vol.), uniform in size and 
style. 


‘The Messrs. Benziger Brothers publish a 
new and illustrated edition of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s Fabiola; or, The Church of the 
Catacombs, a singularly vivid and pictur- 
esque account of the primitive Church in 
Rome, first published in 1854. (New York. 
$1.25.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEw book by Joaquin Miller, entitled 
“Songs of the Soul,” is to be issued be- 
fore long by a San Francisco firm. 


.-+»There will be a symposium in the 
forthcoming number of the Nineteenth 
Century on the Life of Cardinal Manning. 


--.»Macmillan & Co. announce for im- 
mediate publication the “Atlas of Nerve 
Cells,” by M. Allen Starr, M.D., and ‘‘The 
Principles of Sociology,” by Prof. Franklin 
Henry Giddings, of Columbia College. 


--Among the early spring publications 
of Edward Arnold will be ‘“‘In the Far 
Northwest,” a record of a canoe journey of 
4,000 miles, by Warburton Pike, and ‘“‘ The 
Exploration of the Caucases,” in two vol- 
umes, by Douglas W. Freshfield, F.R.G.S., 
President of the Alpine Club. 


---.In the April Forum Senator Sherman 
writes on “‘ Deficiency of Revenue the Cause 
of our Financial Ills” and criticises the 
Wilson Bill severely. Other contributors 
are the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Prof. 
Arthur W. Wright, of Yale; William Mor- 
ris (on “The Present Outlook of Socialism 
in England”’), Brander Matthews, and Pres- 
ident Schurman, of Cornell University. 


-++.The Century will soon publish an 
article descriptive of the modern games at 
Athens, by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, who 
has been most active in promoting the 
international contests there. The illustra- 
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tions will be by Castaigne. In the April 
number Prof. Allan Marquand, of Prince- 
ton, writes of the ancient games, and Cas- 
taigne has drawn the illustrations for this 


article also. 


-.-.Messrs. Copeland & Day announce 
for publication this month : ‘‘ The Road to 
Castaly,” poems by Alice Brown; ‘The 
Captured Cunarder,” by William A. Ride- 
ing; “In the Village of Viger,” by Duncan 
Campbell Scott; ‘“ Lyrics of Earth,” by 
Archibald Lampman; “ Undertones,” by 
Madison Cawein, and “In Souland Sense,”’ 
by Hannah Parker Kimball, the last two 
being the third and fourth numbers of 


“The Oaten Stop Series.” 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press for 
early publication the book of the Hastings 
Chess Tournament, containing the full 
official record of the 230 games played by 
the twenty-two competitors at this inter- 
national Congress. The same publishers 
co operating with John Murray will soon 
bring out a new edition of George Borrow’s 
works, begioning with “The Bible in 
Spain.” This new edition is edited, with 
notes and a glossary, by Ulick Ralph Burke, 


M.A., author of ‘A History of Spain.” 


-.--The Scribners will publish immedi- 
ately ‘‘Cinderella, and Other Stories,” by 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis; a new book 


by the late Eugene Field, ‘‘ The House: 


An 


Episode in the Lives of Reuben Baker, As- 
tronomer, and of his Wife, Alice’’; Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s poems,in one volume; 
and a new set of ten volumes, to be called 
“Stories by English Authors,” the volumes 
to be arranged according to the scenes of 
the stories. The volumes containing stories 
on Ireland and Italy will be published first. 


.. There were 816 works entered for the 
Chicago Record’s prize competition, in 
which $30,000 were to be awarded for “Sto- 
ries of Mystery.’’ The twelve successful 
competitors are: Harry Stillwell Edwards, 
Macon, Ga., $10,000; Bernard Edward Joseph 
Capes (English), $3,000; Bert Leston Taylor 
and Alvin T. Thoits, collaborators, Man- 
chester, N. H , $1,500; William Augustine 
Leahy, Boston, $1,000; Edward S. Ellis, 
$800; Edith Bland (English) and Jesse C. 
Cowdrick, Ogdensburg, N. J., $600 each; 


Thomas H. A. McGill, 


Denver, Col., $500; 


John D. Parsons, Newburyport, Mass., and 
Frederick R. Burton, Yonkers, N. Y. (col- 
laborators), $500; Charlotte E Abbott 
(English), Mary Imlay Taylor, Washiug- 
ton, D. C., and Crittenden Marriott. Shel- 


byville, Ky., $500 each. 


Others whose 


stories are accepted at space rates, $500 


each, are William Sands 


Laurie, B.A. 


(English); Blanche Simmonds, Louisville, 
Ky.; Katharine Lee Bates, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Belle Moses, New York City; Frederick W. 


Davis, 


Chelsea, Mass.; Eijgar Pickering 


(English); E. H. Clough, Oakland, Cal.; 
Bessie E. Duffett (English); Jeanette H. 
Walworth, New York City; Amy Skene 
(English). About athird of these, it will 


be seen, are English writers. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Rule of the Turks. And the Armenian 
Crisis. (Eighteenth Thousand.) Illustrated. 
By Frederick D. Greene. M.A. 17635, pp.} 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ........... 

.The Life and Correspondence of Refes King. 
Comprising his Letters, Private and Official, 
his Public Documents and his Speeches. 
Faited by his Granison, Charles King, 

. InThree Volumes. 9x64. Vol. I, pp. 
xii, =. bind Sia pp. xx, 666. Vol. III, pp. xxv, 
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Boys of the Central. A High School Story. Pay 
SaTee. 734x534, pp. 272. Boston 
: 2 Bradley &C 


How to Live Well on Twenty-five Cents a Day. 
Containing a Daily Menu for Six Weeksand 
Other Valuable Hints and Helps for House- 


Judith: The tame. Lender’s Daughter. By keepers. By Mrs. Gesine Lemcke. rgxthd. 
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Financia. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC REORGAN- 
IZATION. 


THE misfortunes of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad have made that company unusu- 
ally conspicuous. For the first time in 
our history there arose in the courts a 
serious dispute regarding the legal control 
of this property. The company’s lines run 
through territory under the jurisdiction 
of four courts, each claiming authority 
over the railroad within its borders. Altho 
the judges of the United States courts de- 
cided that the Milwaukee court, having 
had that authority for two years, should 
continue to have primary jurisdiction, the 
matter is not yet settled. Meanwhile, 
owing to the general business depression 
and the collapse of the ‘‘ boom” which 
had been sending up values in the States 
west of the Mississippi, the earnings of 
the Northern Pacific had been cut in half, 

As regards reorganization—which was 
looked forward to as the best way out of 
legal and commercial difficuliies—the 
problem was greatly complicated by the 
conflicting claims of different parts of the 
system and of the bonds issued thereon. 
The really tremendous task of uniting all 
these divergent interests and of providing 
cash for immediate requirements, was 
uadertaken by acommittee of which Mr. 
Eiward D, Adams is chairman. After 
prolonged study of the situation this com- 
mittee agreed upon the outlines of a plan 
to rehabilitate the finances of the North- 
ern Pacific, and, after consulting with 
foreign and domestic creditors, notably 
the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, they wisely 
chose the great banking house of Messrs, 
J.P. Morgan & Co. as the proper firm for 
undertaking a work of such magnitude. 
To this house is intrnsted the practical 
carrying out of the conversions and ex- 
changes proposed and through which 
alone the new company can find itself in 
a position to do the business of the coun- 
try through which it runs, satisfactorily 
and economically. Some idea of the sum 
of money involved in the mere exchanges 
under the reorganizition may be had 
from the fact that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
have been obliged to forma syndicate for 
$45,000,000, which shall guarantee the 
success of the assessments and other simi- 
lar details of the proposed conversion, 

It is not necessary that we should go 
into the details of the exchanges proposed 
to bondholders of the old company, 
further than to say that any reorganiza- 
tion which should endure required that 
the bonded debt should be reduced to a 
sum within the earnings of the company, 
To any one financially concerned and to 
all who are interested in the practical 
working out of business problems, we 
commend a study of the plan. To share- 
holders who are asked to contribute 


$11,000,000, as assessments on old pre- 


ferred and common stock, we can only 
say that the plan puts the actual business 
situation of the company in terms of 
money. 

A much broader matter is suggested by 
the promulgation of this plan. We have 
been hearing a great deal within the past 
two years about the losses of the indus- 
trial and laboring classes. That such 
losses have occurred and are occurring to 
farmers and others is true, and occasions 
deep regret on the part of everybody 
anxious for our national welfare. But 
we are inclined to forget that capitalists 
suffer equally with laborers. This North- 
ern Pacific plan alone, when carried out, 
will stop the payment of one-half the 
annual interest formerly due, and in con- 
sequence will make a large proportion of 
the old capital next to worthless. Who 
can tell how many families will lose the 
income upon which they depended; how 
many widows and children will suffer ; 
how many educational and charitable 
institutions will lose something of their 
power to aid? The present plan is an 
object lesson to show us that when one 
part of the country loses the other parts 
lose with it. How erroneous the idea, 
sometimes expressed, that this or the 
other commonwealth is suffering, but 
Wall Street is making money out of the 
State’s misfortunes. 
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One more point deserves -attention, 
There is no mention in the plan of any 
argument for free silver coinage, or that 
we need more currency ; nothing is said 
of any of those nostrums which appeal so 
to those in trouble. And yet there is no 
difference in the kind of business problem 
between the failure of the farmer to get 
good prices for his wheat, and the failure 
of the railroad company to earn interest 
on its bonds. Both are business questions, 
and in both cases we should study the 
business factsinvolved, and not waste our 
strength chasing a financial will-o’-the- 
wisp. In both cases the quickest recovery 
will come from a maintenance of the best 
and soundest money standard, upon which 
capitalists and laborers can alike base their 
expanding plans of progress. 


2 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE spirit of hopefulness, which was so 
prevalent until recently, is gradually sub- 
siding. Bankers, merchants and manu- 
facturers are all complaining. The demand 
for merchandise of nearly all classes is 
falling below expectations, and as a re- 
sult several branches of industry are suf- 
fering from overproduction. A few mar- 
kets are still feeling the effects of the too 
rapid expansion of 1895. In nearly all 
cases prices are very low and profits 
small. Itseems probable that ia accord- 
ance with the trend of events producers 
will have to be content with smaller 
profits than formerly ; but such conclu- 
sions are not likely to be accepted without 
much discontent. Ia the distributing 
trades complaints are aggravated by the 
severe competition of the department 
stores, which in their irresistible ten- 
dency to bring consumer and pro- 
ducer closer together press heavily 
upon the small retailer, as well as upon 
the jobber from whom the latter buys. 
This competition is not confined to the 
big cities, but extends to smaller towns, 
where the mails can be used for bringing 
the consumer and the department store 
together. It is but proper to say, how- 
ever, that these forms of competition are 
not new, and would not be so severely felt 
but for the distrust which has been ex- 
cited by repeated scares in our foreign 
relations, and by the disturbing outlook 
of home politics, The evasive attitude 
thus far shown by Presidential aspirants 
upon the all-important question of sound 
money, and especially tne attempted alli- 
ance batween the silver men and high 
protectionists, is distinctly undermining 
confidence. Toinking business men are 
simply waiting for developments, and 
enterprise is correspondingly checked. 
London looks on in distrust, and our own 
bankers do likewise. The latter have been 
exercising greater caution than usual, 
because of the approach of the April set- 
tlements and the increasing number of 
failures. The difficulty of procuring ex- 
tensions and higher money rates of course 
tended to multiply these failures, Nev- 
ertheless, failures are smaller than a year 
ago. The banks of this city have almost 
completely withdrawn their usual accom- 
modations to merchants in order to have 
their funds close in hand, the result be- 
ing that mercantile paper was practically 
unsalable. Indirectly the European com- 
plications arising out of Egyptian difficul- 
ties exerted an unfavorableeffect. These 
are the unfavorable conditions which, for 
the moment at least, appear to control 
both mercantile and financial operations. 
The outlook, however, is not without its 
encouraging features by any means. 
Bankers look for a turn for the better 
after April settlements are passed. There 
is some talk of an earlier adjourn- 
ment of Congress than anticipated; 
and at Washington there is a welcome 
disposition to move more cautiously in 
international affairs. The Treasury re- 
serve has been greatly strengthened ; no 
important deficiency of the revenue is 
likely ; our foreign trade balance is run- 
ning much more in our favor than ordi- 
narily, lessening the prospects of gold 
shipments; the Treasury’s demand obli- 
gations have been immensely reduced by 
the redemption of legal tenders (a0 
important fact generally overlooked) ; and 
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situation rather than confusing it, for 
the simple reason that it strengthens the 
Dreibund, which certainly stands for the 
peace of Europe. There is therefore no 
occasion for losing hope. If earlier ex- 
pectations must be modified, it does not 
follow that it is unreasonable to expect 
better things in Apiil and May or when 


navigation opens, provided we eecape. 


further unfavorable developments in the 
interval. 


More than half of the week’s total deal- 
ings on the Stock Exchange were in the 
Industrial shares, and fully one-quarter of 
that total was centered in American to- 
bacco, which advanced on reports of 
buying up competitors. This illustrates 
the condition of affairs in Wall Street. 
Ordinary speculation is at a standstill, 
and the investment demand is practically 
dead. The best feature of the market is 
that there are few good railroad shares 
for sale, and bonds are generally held so 
high as to checkdemand. Latest railroad 
earnings are not making such encouraging 
returns as in February, 51 roads report- 
ingagain of 43% for the second week of 
March, and 80 roads 54¢ for the first 
week. The Trunk Line agreement is 
causing a good deal of complaint among 
Western shippers, who are doing their 
utmost to break it by sending export busi- 
ness via Southern routes. The export of 
trade of this city has suffered severely 
since the agreement went into effect, to 
the advantage of Baltimore, Newport 
News and News Orleans; but the opening 
of lake and canal navigation will bring 
about a reduction of rates to meet water- 
way competition; hence this diversion 
of traffic is regarded as only temporary. 
The event of chief importance during the 
week was the presentation of the Northern 
Pacific reorganization plan. Speculation 
in Wall Street is held back by 
the political situation, and by talk 
of bad business conditions which 
there is a disposition to make out 
as worse than they really are. Failures 
are really fewer than a year ago, Dun’s 
Review reportivg liabilities for the first 
two weeks of March at $6,799,000 against 
$7,372,000 same time 1895. The banks, 
however, are in an _ ultra-conservative 
mood, and are likely to remain so until 
preparations for April settlements are 
complete. After that period an easier 
tone is expected inthe money market. 
The Treasury withdrew about $4,500,000 
of deposits last week, and still has out 
about $17,500,000 as a result of the bond 
issue. More of the latter is likely to be 
taken by the Treasury, but with as little 
inconvenience to the banks as possible, 
The Treasury reserve now stands at the 
high figure of $128 000,000. The total pay- 
ments on account of the last bond issue 
have thus far been $103,600,000 out of gross 
proceeds calculated at $111,200,000. Since 
date of the call, January 6th, nearly $41,- 
000,000 gold have been withdrawn from 
the Treasury, of which $10 000,000 was 
for export and $1,430,000 for jewelers’ 
bars. This means that the Treasury has 
gained about $70,000,000 gold through the 
bond issue, and that about $40,000,000 less 
legal tenders are outstanding obligations 
of the Treasury. Call money is relatively 
easy at 24@5¢. Time loans are quiet and 
firm at 4@5¢ for 1to 6 months. The banks 
are very limited purchasers of commercial 
paper and discriminate closely. Sixty to 
ninety days indorsed bills receivable are 
quoted at 54@6¢. 


The following is a comparison of the ° 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


March 21 March l4. Decrease. 
LOADS. ...00..c006 $467,526,300  $466,526,900  *8999,400 
Speche.........0668 58,515,300 60,845,100 2,329,800 
Legal tenders... 82,541.90 83,036,100 514,200 
Deposits.......... 483,058,100 489,809,500 ‘1,751,400 


Circulation...... 14,198,000 14,234,800 36,820 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








SPecle.....0..s006 $58,515,309 $60,845,100 

Legal tenders... 82,541,900 83,056,100 514,200 
Total reserve.. $141,057.200 $143,991,200 $2,344,000 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 122,014,525 122,452,375 437,850 
Surp, reserve.. $19,042,675 $21,443,825 $2,406,150 





THE INDEPENDENT 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 


March 22d, 18%—Surplus...........+. eoccesses $14,146,500 
March 24th, 18944—Surplus.............+++ ecccese 79,077,650 
March 25th, 189%—Surplus... oe 





March 2th, 1892—Surplus... «+ 18,007,425 
March 28th, 1891—Surplus........... peonceecees 8,442,050 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 


Sixty days..... 
Sight......ccccccee 
Cables..... sss ss ee 
Documentary for payment... ecvcccsencee GUD ig 
Commercial, 1ON......-..seeee ceesseceereees 4.8646 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 































Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICA......ceeeeceersseseee 319% 300 eeee 
American Exchange....... 17244 170 174 
BOWETY......0eseeececeeseeeee 21 240 55 
Broadway......ss-seeeeeeees 235 230 240 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 146 143 u7% 
Central National........... 120 118 sae 
Ohase National.............. 325 400 ooee 
Ohatham........ s66 «veers 825 29) oe 
Chemical.. ee 3 900 ° 
Olty....ceeee oe 450 
Citizens’ ....... ° 130 
ColUMDIA.......e-seeeeeeeees ecee 215 
Commerce 200 208 
Continental 128 
Oorn Exchange +85 
East River. 136 140 
Eleventh Ward 200 
MILER... cccccccrcccocccccccccce 250 275 
Fifth Avenue......... eecccece 3,150 8,225 
First National....... ...... SOU % 850 
First National of S. I..... - 13 10 ssee 
Fourteenth Street.......... 170 170 
Fourth National..... eocccce 185 18) ee 
Franklin ..... sdecees see eve 7 see 100 
Gallatin National.......... 310 290 eee 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 425 
German American......... 113 110 
German Exchange.. + 360 320 
Germania. ........+s000+00s - 0 330 cece 
Greenwich ........00--eeeeee 175% 175 190 
Hanover.....o..sseeesees ccoe §=«.-:dB 810 315 
Hide and Leather ....... oe 88 90 ches 
Hudson River.......+..+0+0 lw 1:0 ie 
Importers’ and Traders’.. 540 536 544 
FETTER. cccccsccsccescccsscce - 4m 137% > 
Leather Manufactarers’.. 130 170 176 
Liberty...... eesee soccccccce 116 120 oo 
Lincoln National............ 670 685 
Manhattan.......... ° 264g 202 
Market and Fulton. - Bi 210 ions 
Mechanics’.....- ..s0--ee0e- 192 188 193 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 140 155 15 
Mercantile 175 188 
Moerchants’......+++++ eoccee . 134 16 
Merchants’ Exchange 110 
Metropolitan. 1 

polis.... - = 435 415 449 
Mount Morris e 130 
rray Hill. ° 220 omen 
assau coe 165 i. 
New a gga 190 ee 
New YOrk.....++++- escecseses 400 242 237 
New York County.....-.++ Seu 68u ioe 
New Yors Nat. Exchange. lus lw Oke 
New York Produce Ex. 140 + do00 ues 
ME Rnises. vatncssececececeee 17 115 "20 
Nineteenth Ereeeeeoreveee « M5 125 
North America...... eeeeeee 140 12% 135 
Uriental ee 20 195 e860 
* $ee8 
u Xi 
235 ss 
408 ‘ane 
iti Jad 
400 “s% 
100 , 
9D 97 
30 ‘ 
Southern National.. 1u7 ion 
State of New York. 109 es 112 
Third Nati — eeaeeal.... 4 = 107 
smen’ 92 
Twelfth Wara 125 cose ns 
epee . ae = Pra 
nion oe em 
United Shaeee National 175 175 
wesvten cove. cove ue lle 112 
Sat Bhkbeneene eaeberases ade 275 





INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No, 36 


Wall Street: 
Last When 





Name of Co,— .jand ale, ot raat 

Am. Bk Note Co 1Q.M. Men. ‘sg 
a Co y de 

do. preferred..... pee ‘1303.2: .2 24 
Barney 2 Be CP OR. cc cc | capscccose coccccs & 7 
do. eTTGd......6.6 2 [Qe Ma........s00e, 7 
Blackwell’s D. T.Co.. 3 |J. ad. Jan., 1896 3 a 
*Balyn W.& W’house 

Cg dansk .ossce. se F. & A., 1895..... 10034 
Cell DBO siccos veces 1 |Q.M., Mch., 96.63 67 
Claflin (H. B.) Co...... 146/Q. M.. Mch., "6. . 9 
*do, Ist, preferred 1 |Q. &., Feb., 6... 95 lw 
*do. 2d, 134|Q. F., Feb., 96... 95 100 
Eppens, ow Q. sahes Nov., ‘Yd. 85 
Hecker,-J.-J Mull e Puibhbesoeesin ot 





inal w 





do. oe 
ft, rai, M.Co.. 






erred * 
Wagner Pal. Car Co.... |8 pc. an. m’thiy. ag 1504 
W.Union Beef Co..... 14) ‘ovem ber, "i... is 
wi (Henry) 2. | voce coccece-vove i 


do. preferred....... 34|M.&N., Nov. °% w 3 
+ Ten extra, March, '%. 





BANK STOCES. 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending March 21st, were as follows : 


Broadway............ 
( eorvereceeees re southern 
ees state of {New York..; 


Importers? ’ & Trade’ Fri 












GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


h.<1y aaa bonds were quoted as fol- 

oy. Asked. 
New "és, Registered 0.000.000 ccc 116% 
New 4s. Coupon.. 189 116% 
4s. Revistered.. 1 10849 
=. ee : 
5s. coupons... ° 3 
Omrrency 4s, 1897 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


-Meesrs. R, L. Day & Co.. of this 
city and Boston, are offering $900,000 of 
the Old Colony Railroad 4’s of the new 
loan, due in December, 1925. They will 
furnish price and particulars upon appli- 
cation. 


-The total orange crop of Southern 
California this year will amount. accord- 
ing to a close estimate, to 3 200,000 boxes, 
of which 2,400,000 have been shipped. 
The price for navels per box, at the pres- 
ent time, is $3.50, of which at least $2.00 
per box goes clear to the grower. This 
price, from a well-established orchard, 
will yield the grower about $300 per acre. 


.A large meeting of the Board of 
Trade and Transportation, last week, by 
unanimous vote passed resolutions re- 
questing Congress to discontinue discus- 
sions of international questions, involving 
menac’s of war, and asked them to de- 
vote their attention to a wise and careful 
consideration of our'currency and finances, 
as being most conducive to the prosperity 
of the whole nation. 


.The Manufacturers’ Record, of 
Baltimore, Mu., has an interesting com- 
munication from L, H. Parker, the elec- 
tric engineer in charge of the Baltimore 
and Onio Belt Road, comparing the cost 
of the electric service with that of the 
steam locomotive. His conclusions are 
that when the service of the electric loco- 
motive is fully employed, as originally 
intended, the *‘cost per eugine mule for 
the electric Iccomotive will be far under 
that of steam.” 


..-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


70, — soe Witte Water Placer Com- 
SR ee eee re $108,500 for lot 

$20,000 | Lonchbare Street Ry. Co. 64....... $18,500 
13 shares Adams Express Co.............e0.00% 150 
45,00 Williamsburg Gaslight Co. first mort. 5% 
I. dthncernctesscncecccnes 109% 

100 shares United States Fire Ins. Co........ V9 
10 shares People’s Trust Co. of B’klyn....... 27% 
410 shares Consumers’ Cordage Co.,ord........ 26 
140 shares Consumers’ Cordage Co., pref...... 9u 


30 snares Brookiyn Trust Co.............66..3. 391 
20 shares L. 1. Safe Dep. Co. of B’klyn.. 5 
100 shares American Book Cu.................- 150 
20 ——. brooklyn Academy of Music en 
ticket: 8) SES6CO0e bHRseR SSeS OS OEE CCRC CESCCeéRSS 


. Senator at of Sitti is quoted 
as follows: 


‘*The Congress of the United States finds 
it an easy matter to attend to the affuirs 
of other nations, but has shown itselr 

utterly incompetent to deal with our do- 
mestic affairs. The grave questions of a 
deficiency in the public revenues and a 
crippled currency are pressing upou us for 
solution, and we acknowledge our inability 
to master them, but we can reach out and 
settie the affairs’ of other Governments with 
ease and dispatch.” 


..February was a very welcome con- 
trast with January in the matter of fail. 
ures, as the figures below from Dun's 
Review demons.rate, 





1895. 
$132. 151 $12,033,968 sity 06270 


Total, Feb.. 

Total, Jan.... 21,700,000 15,300,000 800,000 
Man’t’g, Feb 5,600,008 4,004,479 = 7,128,472 
Man’f’g, Jan 8,600,000 3,300,000 11,600,000 
‘Trading, Feb 6,606,076 7,370,489 6,150,745 
Trading, Jan 2,100,000 11,10, 17,200,000 





Tne following table also gives an instruct- 
ive statement of the trades which suf- 
fered most severely during the first two 
months of 1896 : 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 








——18%.—. -—1895.— 
Saguenentanan. No. Liabilities. No. Liabilities. 
20 = $780, 2% = - $587 
23 830,215 ll 186,900 
lL 258, x 133,545 
. 831,824 4 114,400 
91 1,881,123 6 122,721 
63 507,11 44 378,733 
1s 204, 9 269.614 
18 181,124 ll 76,183 
38 766,827 17 146,100 
35 288,172 BU B24, 
32 = 1,104,223 27 370,666 
361,991,917 re) 190,185 
14 288,05 9 508,746 
161 4,182,206 154 = 83,404,498 
567 $14,185,704 436 $7,313,384 
= $2,599,039 436 $3,142,671 
2,588,802 562 2,060,194 
"349,876 65 372,593 
182 1,160,304 196 1,718,7% 
Ww 1 277 a 1,219,558 


1,974,063 
2,566,693 


2246 $187 $18,748,705 2,307 $18,506,388 
a M4 135.704 98” TS 
Brokers.....+++++ x 020 485 _1.461,000 


Grand Total..2,868 $34, 963,804 2,705 $27,870,778 








....The beet sugar factory at Chino, 
Sonthern California, was established in 
1890, and its gr. wch has been gradual and 
steady. In 1891 about 1.700 acres were 
devoted to the beet industry, and this in- 
creased to 6,167 acres in 1895. The prod- 
uct of sugar in 1892 was 7,747,385 pounds, 
and in 1895 it was 22,000,000 pounds, The 
average price per ton paid for beets during 
the season of 1895 was about $4.30, 


..-From the figures of the State cen- 
sus taken last year by Minnesota, it seems 
that the population of Dulnth has in- 
creased in five vears from 33,000 in round 
figures, to 59,000. This increase is re- 
markable, considering the fact that the 
five years past have not been on the whole 
such as we should expect would materially 
increase the population of Duluth. Du- 
luth, however, has been extending her 
industries in many ways, and the manu- 
facture of flour has now come to be a 
large factor with Duluth and Superior, 
the adjoining city, and the shipments of 
iron ore from the mines adjacent have 
been of great value to her. 


IBONDS | 
GOVERN MENT 
















OUR LIST OF SELECTED 
SECURITIES 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, on request | 






24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 


Government 


AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought and Sold. 





N.W.HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 


BOSTON. CHICAGO, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co, 


35 WALL STREET. 


NEW YORK, March 16th, 1896. 
To the Stockholders of the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO.,: 


The Protective Committee appointed by the Board 
of Directors toguard the interests of the Stockhold- 
ers, respectfully recommend the prompt adoption of 
the Plan of Reorganization which has been prepared 
by the representatives of a majority of all classes of 
security holders. Inasmuch as it involves a sacrifice 
on the part of Stockholders it will not be strange if 
this Plan fails to meet with the approval of a portion 
ot those interested, but where the problem to be 
sol, ed involves upwards of $300,000,000 of securities 
beld by about ten thousand owners, it is impossible 
to prepare a Plan which will not be objected to by 
some. The Committee believe that this Plan in- 
volves the minimum of sacrifice and is the best that 
can be carried out under existing conditions, 

in view of the prominence given last year to re- 
ported efforts to reorganize the property on lines 
which, if followed out, would have destroyed its. in- 
dependence and which would have been unduly 
severe on Stockholders, it is proper tosay that in the 
present plan every precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the preservation of the autonomy of the Com- 
pany and to reorganize it on a strictly independent 
basis. If Stockholders are called on to make con- 
siderable sacrifices, they can be at least sure that 
there are good grounds for expecting ultimate'y a 
proportionate reward. At present the fixed annual 
charges prior to dividends upon the Preferred Stock 
amount to $10,907,790; while under the proposed 
Plan they will be oniy $6,052,°60; a reduction of 
$4,855,130. Tue total fixed charges and dividends 
upon the Preferred stock, prior to dividends on the 
Common Stock, are under the old company $13,726,- 
8}4as compared with $8,952,660 proposed under the 
new Company; a reduction of $4,774,194, which is 
nearly equal to 6 per cent oa the new Common Stock. 
In other words, while the net earnings in 1891-92, the 
most prosperous year in the history of the Company 
were insufficient by upwards of $3,500,000 to pay 
any dividend whatever on the Common Stock, the 
same earnings by the New Company would suffice to 
pay 144 per cent. dividends on this stock. Moreover, 
as ample provision is made by the issue of bonds for, 
putting the road in first-class condition in every re- 
spect, there is reason to believe that the maximum of 
earnings hitherto reached will be exceeded in the 
not distant future. The increase in earnings of over 
$2,000,000 from eight months of the present fiscal year 
shows that the region through which the road runs 
is growing as rapidly as any part of the country. 
Given efficient ma t, a road equipped so as to 
compete advantageously with its rivals and ample 
financial resources. Stockholders should have every 
inducement to pay the assessments and to hope that 
they may, in the future, retrieve to a considerable 
extent the losses brought on them by past misman- 
agement. 

BRAYTON IVES, Chairman, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
GEORGE R. SHELDON, 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, Jr. 

SILAS W. PETTIT, Counsel, 
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....The rather celebrated and very in- 
teresting case of Henry W. T. Steinway 
versus William Steinway and Steinway 
& Sons, has been decided in the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme Court 
in favor of the defendants, The action 
was brought to compel William Steinway 
to account for and pay over to the corpo- 
ration certain profits alleged to have been 
illegally acquired through individual 
dealings with it. In 1880 the corporation 
Steinway & Sons had a branch house in 
London, which proved unprofitable,main. 
ly from the fact that pianos made a: the 
New York factories could not be furnish- 
ed the London market cheaply, neither 
would the wood and varnish stand the 
moist English climate. The plaintiff and 
all of the stockholders at this crisis ar- 
ranged with William Steinway and his 
brother Theodore, who has since died, 
that they should establish a partnership 
to deal in pianos and piano supplies in 
Hamburg, from which the London office 
was to be supplied. The result was a 
great success, the business of the London 
office of Steinway & Sons being quad- 
rupled and proving very protitabie. The 
plaintiff was a party, and acceded to all 
of the business arrangements carried on 
between the three houses, and received 
the increased dividends from the corpora- 
tion. Upon the death of Theodore Stein 
way, in 1889, William Steinway carried 
out to the letter his agreement with the 
corporation, and transferred to them the 
Hamburg business in full, as shown by an 
inventory, the correctness 6f which was 
guaranteed. The decision of the court is 
that the rule that a trustee cannot deal 
individually with himself as trustee does 
not apply here, as all the stockholders of 
the company knew and approved all the 
details of tne transaction, and accepted 
the benefits arising from it. The plainuff 
assented to the entire transaction, and 
profited by the operations, 

DIVIDENDS. 

The American Bell Telephone Company 
has declared a dividend of three dollars 
per share, payable April 15th. 

The New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company has declared a aivi 
dend of 1% on its capital stock, payable on 
the fifteeath day ot April next, vo stock- 


holders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on the 14th inst, 





NEW LOAN. 


$900,000 
Old Colony Railroad 4s, 


DUE DEC., 1925. 
Price and particulars on application. 


R. LL. DAY & CO., 


40 Water St., Boston. 7 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Members N. Y. and Boston Stock Exchanges, 





MORE THAN 


$9,000,000 of Gold 


Were taken from the Mines of 





CRIPPLE CREEK COL., 


last year. The output this year promises to be 
much greater. This is believed to be the richest 
Gold camp in the world, and is still only at the 
start. Fabulous fortunes have already been 
made there; many more will be made. 

Are you interested? Are you curious? 

The latest, completest and most expensive 
map and descriptive booklet that has been issued 
concerning this region will be sent you free if you 
ask for it; so will fair, full and impartial week- 
ly letters regarding the progress of the camp, 
the fluctuations of stock, and matters of any 
kind that an investor ought toknow. Address, 


WILLIAM P. BONBRIGHT & CO., 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 











1875 BANKING COMPANY = 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - $605,800. 
Surplus............. sonbessbensteses obneneel $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of lst mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford, Conn., under Super- 
vision Banking Dopartments of Conn,, 
New York, Mass., and Maine. Amount of 
issue limited by Law, CONNECTICUT 
TRUSTEES, EX#£CUIORS, ETC., ARE 
PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 

THESE BONDS, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


To Bondholders of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company and Holders of 
Mercantile Trust Company Certificates 
of Deposit, under the agreement of 
February 19th, 1894, 


Underand in conformity with the powers and pro- 
visions of the Bondholders’ Agreement above men- 
tioned, we hereby give notice that this Reorganiza- 
tion Committee has prepared and adopteia Plan and 
Agreement for the reorganization of the affairs of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and has duly 
lodged the same at New York City in the office of this 
Reorganization Committee, and with The Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company and The Mercantile Trust 
Company; and at Berlin and London with the 
Deutsche Bank. 

At each of said places also will be found printed 
copies of said Plan and Agreement for distribution 
to Bondholders and Certificate-holders. 

Dated NEw YORK, March léth, 1896. 

EDWARD D. ADAMS, Chairman. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, Vice-Chairman. 
JOUN CC, BULLITT, 
CHARLES H,. GODFREY, 
J.D. PROBST, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
ERNEST THALMANN, 
Reorganization Committee. 


CHARLES C. BEAMAN 
M. NELSON CROMWALL, 5 °f Counsel. 


A. MARCUS, Secretary. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Northern Pacitic RR. C0.s 


General First Mortgage Bonds, 
General Second Mortgage Bonds, 
General Third Mortgage Bonds, 

Dividend Certificates, 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 
Branch Road Bonds, 
Collateral Trust Notes, 
Preferred Stock, 
Common Stock, 
and 

Northwest Equipment Stock, 

and 
Trust Company’s Receipts for the 
above described bonds. 





NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND BERLIN, ? 
March l6th, 1896. 5 

Pursuant to the announcement of the Committees, 
of which Mr. Edward D. Adams and Mr. Brayton 
Ives, respectively, are Chairmen, a plan has been pre- 
pared for an INDEPENDENT REORGANIZATION 
ofthe Northern Pacific Railroad System on a basis of 
fair treatment to ail classes of security-holders and of 
fixed charges on the reorganized property reduced to 
an amount believed to be well within its demon- 
strated earning capacity. This plan has been pre- 
pared by the Reorganization Committee, with our 
joint approval and co-operation, and, in conformity 
with an arrangement with the Committees, we have 
undertaken to act in carrying it into effect, 

In addition to the two committees above-named, 
the plan also has received the approval of the repre- 
sentatives of a majority of each issue of the mort- 
gage bonds upon which the reorganization is based. 

The conversion of the General First Mortgage 
bonds upon the terms set forth in the Plan is recom- 
mended by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., August Bel- 
wont & Co., and Winslow, Lanier & Co., who origi- 
nally issued those bonds, as well as by the German 
Committee of Generali First Mortgage Bondholders. 


All holders of the above-described bonds, {notes 
and stocks are notified to deposit the same as re- 
quired by said plan. 

Securities not so deposited will not be entitled to 
participate in the benefits of the reorganization. 


Holders of receipts of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of New York for bonds deposited under the 
existing Bondholders’ Agreement of February 19th, 
180, are invited, with the least possible delay, to 
signify their approval of this plan by producing their 
existing receipts at one of our offices, in order that 
we may stamp such approval thereon. Under the 
terms of the plan, the Managers have the right, 
which at any time hereafter, in their discretion, they 
may exercise, to exclude from the plan any holders 
of such receipts who shall not conform to the re- 
quest to present their receipts for stamping, as ex- 
pressly assenting to the plan. 


Copies of the agreement and plan of reorgarization 
are now ready for distribution, and all security- 
holders are invited to obtain them from us, as all de- 
positors are bound thereby. They set forth in detail 
many features which are of much importance to 
security-holders. 

We believe that the prompt consummation of the 
plan will result to the best interests of all security- 
holders, and will place this vast property on a sound 
and conservative basis. 


Any further information connected with the reor- 
ganization, which may be desired by security-hold- 
ers, will be furnished on application at any of our 
offices. poe 

Holders of the bonds issued by the following Com- 
panies are requested to communicate with Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, or with the Deutsche 
Bank, Berlin, giving the amount of their holdings, 
and stating whether held in bonds or certificates of 
deposit: 

Central Washington Railroad Company. 

Coeur d’Alene K'way and Navigation Company. 

Duluth and Maaitoba Railroad Company 

(Mionesota Division). 

Duluth and Manitoba Railroad Company 

(Dakota Division). 

Helena and Red Mountain Railroad Company. 

James River Valley Railroad Company. 

Northern Pacific and Montana R. R. Company. 

Northern Pacific and Manitoba R’way Company 
terminal bonds. 

seatile, Like Shore and Eastern R. R. Company. 

Spokane and Palouse Railway Company. 





In order to deal equitably with the holders of these 
Branch Bonds, it is deemed necessary to {consider 
each case separately,and upon its own individual 
merits. 

After bearing from a large proportion of each class 
of these bondholders, steps will be taken to arrive at 
some fair basis of adjustment, for which General 
Lien 3 Per Cent. Bonds and new Preferred Stock 
Trust Certificates have been reserved under this 
Plan. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., 


23 Wall St., New York. 


Drexel & Co., 


5th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Deutsche Bank, 


Berlin. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, New York. 


DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
NEw YORK, March 18th, 1896. 

The Board of Directors of this company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared a dividend of ONE 
PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this 
office on the 15th day of April next, to stockholders of 
record at the closing of the transfer books on the 
Mth inst. 








E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Wednesday, April lith, 18%, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, March 
27th, 1896. 

The transfer books will be closed from March 28th 
to April 15th, 1896, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Boston, March 16th, 1896. 


10, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO) MLWAY COMPANY. 








CENTS PER SHARE on the preferred stock,and of 
TWO DOLLAR PEK SHARE on thecommon stock of 


3 P.M. and reopen on the 2ist of April next. 
FRANK 8S. BOND, Vice President. 


"WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
New YORK, March 12th, 1896. ) 


DIVIDEND NO. 110. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the lith day 
of April next, to shareholders of record, at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of March, 
inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst.,and reopened on the 
morning of April Ist, next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


THEAMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO, 
NEw YORK. March 9th, 1896. 


The Board of Directors of the American Sugar Ke- 
fining Compauy have this day declared the following 
dividends, payable April 2d. 1806: 

On that portion of the Preferred Stock which is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends, 14 PER CENT. 

On the Common stock, a dividend of 3 PER CENT. 

The transfer books will close on March 16th, at 
three o’clcck, P.M., and be reopened on +. 3d. 

JNO. E, SEARLES, asurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
No. 71 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, March 10th, 1896. 
FORTY-EIGHTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
A quarterly dividez.d of ONE AND ONE-HALF per 
cent. on the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared payable at this office on and after Wednes- 
day, April Ist, 1896. The transfer books will be 
closed on Friday, March 13th, at 3 o’clock, P.M., and 
reopened on Thursday, April 2d, at 10 o’clock, A.M. 
D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 

















MEETING. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ers of the AUTOMATIC LUBRICATOR 
;OMPANY, will be held at the office of the 

resident, Robert Avery, No. 47 Broadway, New 
York City, at four o’clock P.M. Wednesday, Apri 
9th, 1896. JOHN BADER, Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL. 


THE businesssituation is not satisfactory, 
and the expected improvement has not 
thus far materialized. While there are 
many complaints of failures, Dun’s 
Weekly Review reports liabilities of only 
$6,799,000 for the first two weeks of March 
compared with $7,372,000 same time last 
year. The majority of failures were 
among trading concerns. Clearing House 
returns were nearly 5¢ larger than last 
year. ‘The gains in railroad earnings are 
smaller than usual, which indicate a fall. 
ing off in traffic, much of which was un- 
doubtedly due to recent severe weather. 
With opening of navigation and the ad- 
vent of more seasonable weather, trade will 
undoubtedly show some recovery. In the 
various wholesale markets there was little 
change. Much complaint was heard about 
the inconvenience from the restricted 
market for commercial paper. The grain 
markets were neglected, wheat showing a 
lower tendency, while flour was advanced 
10c. by a combination of Northwestern 
millers which effectually checked demand. 
Cotton was stronger, owing to a more 
favorable statistical position. Wool con- 
tinues dull but steady, as a result of the 
firmness of the Longbn sales. Leather 
continues to decline, having almost 
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touched bottom prices. Iron is also un- 
steady, owing to the limited demand for 
raw material, Forsome kinds of struc- 
tural iron there is a good demand, which 
is expected to improve as soon as building 
operations resume, The demand for dry 
goods was checked by continued wintry 
weather. Pricesfor ginghams and a few 
other staples have been reduced to stimu- 
late sales, stocks of these with agents 
and the mills being ample. The demand 
for boots and shoes is irregular, but manu- 
facturers are growing more hopeful and 
resuming productions once more. In the 
grocery trade there is little doing, but 
values are generally firm. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


NEXT week, April 2d, we shall print our 
Easter Number, which will be one of un- 
usual attractiveness, Twelve extra pages 
will be added, including the cover. 

Of special issues recently printed we have 
on hand a few copies which we can supply 
at 10 cents each—the extra edition of Janu- 
ary 2d containing ‘‘The Churches in 1895,” 
being a report of the condition of all the 
denominations of the United States, and 
the issue of February 27th, containing Gail 
Hamilton’s article entitled ‘‘The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death,” which originally 
appeared November 21st, 1895. 

We beg to thank our friends for their 
efforts in securing new subscribers and for 
their own renewals. 

Particular attention is called to the very 
liberal terms given below; a very large 
number of our subscribers renew their 
subscriptions for two years, sending us five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dol- 


lars, thus very materially reducing the 
cost. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One month........§ 25| Six months........§ 
Three months..... 75} Nine months...... 
Four months..... 100] One year........... 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......ssececssees 
One year each to two subscribers........... 
Three years to one SUDSCTIDEr......0--+- cee 
Three subscribers one year each,.......-..+ 
Four years to one SUDSCTIDET........seeeeeee 
Four subscribers one year each..........006 
Five years to one subscriber.........-e.seee 
Five subscribers one year each...,........006 I 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any supscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 


cote 


BE wo wagerenh 
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AN INTERESTING TRIP TO WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


In considering the pleasures of a trip to Wash- 
ington one must not overlook the instructive 
feature of a visit tothe Nation’s Capital. Here 
may be seen in reality the workings of a great 
Government, and more real knowledge may be 
secured in a few days than could be gleaned from 
books with months of study. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company's per- 
sonally-conducted three-day tours to Washing- 
ton offer an unexcelled opportunity for a short 
vacation outing at small expense. The accom- 
modations, both en route and at Washington, 
are the best obtainable, and a tourist agent and 
chaperon accompany each tour throughout to 
look after the comfort of the participants. 

The tours will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia March 19, April 2 and 23, and May 14, 1896. 

The rate, including transportation and two 
days’ accommodations at Wa:hington’s best 
hotels, is $13.50 from New York, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia, $13.25 from Reading, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points; $14.50 from New 
York, including meals en route. 

tailed itineraries will be sent on application 

to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 

— 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 
v. 








DAINTY DESIGNS FOR SPRING. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. SHOW A BEAU 
TIFUL STOCK OF DRESS GOODS. 


EXCEEDINGLY pretty dress materials will be 
worn this season, if the stock shown by Arnold, 
Constable & Co. may be taken as a criterion. 
Such dainty and exquisite shading and blending 
of colors as are shown in the silks, woolens and 
other dress materials in the spring offerings of 
this house, have not been seen there before. ‘Che 
display in printed and embroidered chine silks 
is particularly taking, the designs being striking 
and handsome, with occasional startiing effects, 
one especially fascinating silk having the gen- 
eral appearance of snake skin, with tne varying 
color of the chameleon. It isa study in textile 
genius to examine the stock of Lyons silks, 
ombre aud plaid taffetas, striped taffetas, im- 
pression sur chine, brocaded and chine silks, 
chameleon and g taffeta, etc., mohair dress 
stuffs, fancy and glace,silk aud wool suitings, 
and the fine assortment of costumes and wraps 
of the latest design. 

France leads in the costume, both for elegance 
and striking effect. The dresses, gowns and 
cloaks have all the bright colors of cartes har- 
moniously blended, while the rose, the lily, the 
violet and Galey. the flowers of field and wood, 
are mysteriously woven or printed in jthe stuff 
in a variety of ways. One thing is noticeable in 
the new costumes, and that is that Dame Fashion 
is evidently determined to ually do away 
with big sleeves. The gathering is mainly at 
the top, and the folds droop down over asmall 
sleeve. Insomeof the handsomest gowns the 
balloon is gone, and only a suggestion left in 
butterfly and wing effects from the shoulders. 
This house has done away with spring openings, 
as they proved more of a nuisance to customers 
and house, alike than a benefit. But the goods 
aro sll there, in a multitude of designs and 
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McCREERY & CO.’S ATTRACT- 
sete IVE WINDOW. 


AmonG the many beautiful styles in silk 
dresses displayed by the different stores this 
spring, perhaps none is more deserving of men- 
ton n those which are now on exhibition in 
the windows of James McCreery & Co.’s down- 
town store, corner Eleventh Street and Broad- 
way. 

Although the gowns themselves are all that 
are dainty.and tasteful, the fact that they are 
entirely the product of American wornmqneee 
is something of which the firm may justly fee 


roud. 

PiThe silk, which, by the way, would bewitch 
the most of womankind, was manufac- 
tured inztheir own mills in New Jersey, the de- 
signs were planned by their artist, and the 
dresses were made by their staff of dressmakers 
in their Twenty-third Street establishment. 

It is n less to assure the public of the 
success which attends all that this firm under- 
take, and the different kinds of costumes are 
too numerous to describe, but some of those for 
evening wear especially are most beautiful and 
artistic productions. 

That they are auproriated is proven by the 
crowds of women who daily surround the win- 
dow, and any one whois in the neighborhood 
will be amply repaid for stopping to inspect 
them. 


A SUPERB STOCK OF MILLINERY. 

OPENING days have been discontinued in the 
millinery department of H. O'Neill & Co.. in 
their store in Sixth Avenue, between Twentieth 
and Twenty-First Streets. Nevertheless, the 
spring hats and bonnets are there nowin all 
their variety and beauty, and are attracting 
crowds who are familiar with the millinery 
reputation of the firm. The showrooms on the 
second floor are luxuriously appeacet. and are 
said to be the largest of the kind in the city. 
One of the new hats shown with especial pride 
by the attendants has a crown of heliotrope and 

reen straw. with a brim of shirred black net. 

eliotrope and green striped ribbon, American 
Beauty roses and yestegeted foliage form the 
trimmings. A rather daring combination of 
pink and yellow ribbons is used on a black chip 
leghorn, which is further adorned with four 
large ostrich tips. Sailor hats are usuall pe. 
but there is one in this exhibition which has 
blossomed forthinto an extremely pretty and 
gay affair. Yellow and white ribbon bows, clus- 
ters of variegated pansies and green leaves, and 
spangled quills of net are all used upon it. For 
women whose te demands less mingling of 
colors there is a rich, golden-brown straw, the 
only trimming of which consists of chiffon of 
the same shade, and six black ostrich feathers. 
The effect is new and stylish. Small bonnets of 
gilt, chiffon, flowers, lace, and the woven horse- 
hair so much used this season, come in every 
imaginable shape. 

Capes of light Dresden silk, some covered with 
grenadine and trimmed with point d’esprit lace, 
are Paris novelties in the cloak department. 
Spring jackets are still shorter than those used 
this winter, and are of Kersey and Scotch 
cheviot in plain and mixed colors. 

There is wide room for selection among the 
spring suits, which range from tailor-made 
cloth gowns to dainty summer creations in silk 
avd grass linen. One of the latter is a Dresden 
taffeta, of old rose and green, with trimmings 
of white chiffon and Persian gauze. The skirt 
has the new box-pleated front and isseven yards 
wide. An écru grass linen is made up over pale 
ae silk and simply trimmed with batiste em- 

roidery. The result is an airy and cool-looking 
warm weather gown. 

Many pretty designs for children are shownin 
theinfants’ and misses’ departments. Babies’ 
long ana short cloaks are made of silk, linen or 
piqué, and have the little bonnets to match. On 
the first floor the eyes ya will find an interesting 
array of new silks an dress goods.—Tribune. 


THE Nonotuck Silk Company have issued an 
exceedingly handsome, illustrated little book 
entitled ** Silk, [ts Origin and Culture.” Itgives 
a great deal of information regarding the entire 
process of silk culture, the growth of cocoons, 
the manufacture of silk, and all of the items 
connected therewith. The culture of cocoons 
has become oe an established industry in 
Southern California, and this book will prove 
of interest to our readers. The price of the 

ok is10 cents, and can be procured from the 
company at their address, Florence, Mass. 














THE INDEPENDENT 


HIGH-CLASS SEEDS. 


It gives usgreat pleasure to call the attention 
of our readers to the annual ona of J. M. 
Thorburn & Co.. dealers in seeds of all kinds at 
15 John Street, New York. Established in 1802, 
this house has continuously, from that time to 
this, served the American public with high-class 
seeds of all sorts and descriptions, and at ver 
reasonable prices indeed. eir seeds can al- 
ways be depended upon to be true to name. 
Their catalogue is a particularly interesting one, 
and is. as is usual with this house, gotten up in 
artistic shape. pots 


G. W. Cote & Co., of 113 Broadway, N. Y., 
manufacturers of the “*3in1” rust preventive, 
make a favorable offer in their advertisement. 





“3in1” isan excellent article for ee 
rust, and for cleaning metals of all kinds. 


Don’t CouGH. You won't need toif you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TrocrEs. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 

and purify the Breath. 25c. and = 











THE 
Celebrated 


CLASSIQUE 
CORSET 


is the production of the 
highestskillof the French 
Corsetmaker. Itimparts 
a most symmetrical and 
graceful figure; with the 
utmost comfort to the 
wearer, and does away 
with the necessity of hav- 
ing corsets made to order 


Recommended 


by 
the leading modistes 
To be had in 


Coutil, Batiste. 
Novelty Silks and Satins 


For sale only by 


Stern Bros. 


West Twenty-third St., New York. 





EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


446 & 448 Pulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 


The 
C. Bui 





enuine Edwin 
Shoe has full 








HALF AN ACRE OF BOOKS 


Arranged on tablesand on roomy fixtures, massed 
right and left and all around, so you can get right at them. 
Live Books, up-to-date Books, everything worthy, from 


Homer to now. 


And they are all well-made Books. 


Don’t 


confound them with the mean editions printed on crumbly 
wood-pulp paper, and frequently advertised as special bar- 


gains. 


Vignette Series, beautiful Books, each 
illustrated with 75 to 100 half tone en- 
gravings. White backs stamped in gilt, 
with sides in an illuminated design 
of pale pansies. Made to sell at $1.50 
each. Our price $65c. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 

Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii. 
Robert Browning’s Poems (selected). 
Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 

Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh. 
Lowell’s Early Poems. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. 
Tennyson’s Princess and Other Poems. 
Tennyson’s Maud and Other Poems. 
Tennysons Poems, 2 vols., $1.30. 

Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia of 
Names. 7 vols., quarto, containing 
8,161 pages. Handsomely printed, with 
wide margins. $70.00. Our price, 
$49.00. 

De Guerin, Maurice, Journal of. With 
an Introduction by Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated by Jessie Frothingham. 
$1.00. Our price, 35c. 


De Guerin, Eugenie, Journal of. 2 vols., 
12mo. $300. Our price, 70c. 





Magic City, The. A beautiful volume of 
photographic views of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, and its treasures 
of art, with 24 pages of views of the 
California Midwinter Fair. In royal 
purple tint, with descriptive matter. 
288 pages of views. Oblong. Size 12x14 
inches. $2.50. Our price,75c. 

Hynoptic Tales. By James L. Ford. II- 
lustrated by the Puck artists, Taylor, 
Opper, Griffin and Dalrymple. $1.00. 
Our price, 20c. . 

Melting Snows. By Prince Schoenaich- 
Carolath. Translated by Margaret 
Symonds. $1.25. Our price, 25c. 

The Haunted Pool (La Mare Au Diable). 
By George Sand. Translated by Frank 
Hunter Potter. With fourteen full page 
Illustrations by Rudaux, and over 
thirty head and tail pieces by Frank M. 
Gregory. $1.00. Our price, 50c. 

The American Claimant. Reintroducing 
the famous Col. Mulberry Sellers, who 
figured in ‘‘ The Gilded Age.””’ By Mark 
Twain. Illus. $1.50. Our price, 65c. 

Sinfire, by Julian Hawthorne, and Doug- 
las Duane, by Edgar Fawcett. Two 
stories in1vol. $1.60. Our price, 25c. 


Our Book Catalogue, 128 pages, sent free to any address. 


BROADWAY 'e 
msion TGilion.FCuckes YG) “sasioaSe 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Srewanr & Ca, FOURTH ANE, 





Noenol) 
Constable Koo. 


NOVELTIES. 


Cotton | 
Dress Fabrics. 


“D. & J. Anderson’s” 


ZEPHYRS. 


Chené and Persian effects, 


Plaids, Stripes, and Checks. 


ECRU LINONS, 


Stripe and Glacé Batistes, 
Fancy Cotton Wash Fabrics, 
Plain and Fancy Piqués, 
White Embroidered Nainsooks, 
Printed Dimities. 
“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
Printed Organdies, 





Printed Linen Lawns, 
Galatea Cloth, 
Toile du Nord. 


Hroadovay KA 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


B Altman & C0, 


Will exhibit this week a 
choice assortment of 











TRIMMED 
MILLINERY, 


recently from Paris. Also 
an attractive variety de- 
signed and made in their 
workrooms. 


(8th St., (9th St. and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 





ONEILLS 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


Special Display 


OF 


Easter 


Millinery. 
Superb Designs 
From Paris and London, 


With many choice styles 
from our own workrooms 
now on exhibition. 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Full Assortment 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


For Ladies, Misses and Children. 





LINEN DEPARTMENT, 


Saxony Hemstitched Linen Sheets, 90 
x$6 inches, at $4.25, $4.90, and $6.25 
per pair. 

Irish Hemstitched Linen Pillow 
Cases, 22}<x36 inches, at 85 cents and 
$1.00 per pair. 

Damask Table Cloths, with Napkins 
to match: 

2x2 yards. at $1.65 each. 

2x2u “ * $2.00 -<“ 

2x3 = ** $3.00 _ 

5-8 Napkins, $1.75 per dozen 
it) $2.50 oe oT 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and {ith St., 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





85 DAYS IN EUROPE. 


Few vacancies in limited party to visit England, 
France, Germany. Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Gib- 
raltar. Personally conducted by Prof. Camille 
Thurwanger, $1 Pierce B’iding. Boston, Mass, 


EUROPE for @ faye or less, starting June 


ine-t_ Tour going; includes 
coaching trip. Economical. Write for circulars to 
Box F., Plainfield, N. J. 


Ct EUROPEAN TOURS. 


14th Year. Personally conducted by Dr. and 
2 oF, @ Mrs.Paine. Limited party. Terms reasonable 
@ Address, H.S. PAINE, M.D.,Glens Falls,N.Y. 


Cruises under the American Flag. 


The steamer OHIO, built by the Cramp Co., build- 
ers of the “ St. Louis,” is the largest Steam Yacht in 
the world. Specially chartered by us. 

June 7th._60-DAYS’ CRUISEte RUSSIA 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, stopping to see the Total 
Eclipse of the Sun. Cost, $475, and upward. 


Se lith—_A_ 4-MONTHS’ UNIVERSITY 
ckVisE to INDIA. Educational and Scientific. 
E 














and upward. . 


‘uropean Tours June 6th, July ist and 8th. Send 
for itinerary. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


> = 
Cook’s lours to Europe. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 

Our Annual May Party, the first of our high-class 
parties to Europe, will sail by the White Star Line 
SS. “* Majestic’ on May 6. Succeeding departures 
May 14, 23, 28, June 10, 17, 27. All the arrangements 
for these parties are in every respect first-class. 

Illustrated progammes free. Railroad and steam- 
ship tickets for individual travelers everywhere. 

THOS, COOK & SON, 
___-%1 & 12% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SS a 


Going 


to.” EUROPE?} 


H. Gaze & Sons (ite) 
The Universal Tourist Agts. (Eat. 1844) will send. out 


67 Escorted Parties 


of the highest-class. Write for the details. Individ- 
ual Tours Eve here, and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines. Tourist GAzETTE—Post FREE. 

11 Broadwaw, N.YV-e 
or 01 Washington Ft., Boston; 290 So. Clark St., 
Chicago; 185 . Fifth 8t., Philadelphia. 
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FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for Tre In- 
DEPENDENT capable of holding 2% number post 














paid, for $1.00. 
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Susurance. 


THE SOLVED PROBLEM NOT 
SOLVED. 


Tue American Temperance Life Insur- 
ance Association is the best in the world, 
and it admits that itself, for it declares 
that it ‘‘is writing the soundest insurance 
at the lowest rate possible.” Anybody 
could say that, for it is only saying that 
the goods offered are of the best quality 
and at the lowest permissible price, but 
this Association goes on to particularize 
and emphasize, thus : 


** Tt costs just half as much for protection 
in this company as is charged in the Old 
Line associations, But we can insure only 
those who are abstainers from intoxicants. 
In this selection of risks lies the secret of 
our extremely low rate. Temperanceand a 
well-ordered life mean less liability to dis- 
ease and death. The problem is simple.” 

It is needless to disclaim any lack of 
earnest friendship for the cause of tem- 
perance in every rational phase it may 
take, or tosay that we heartily agree that 
temperance and a well-ordered life mean 
lesz liability to disease and death—every- 
body, temperate or intemperate, knows 
that. Yet if it were true that this Asso- 
ciation has solved the problem of furnish- 
ing real insurance at half the level- 
premium rates, the solution given of this 
alleged ‘‘simple” problem would not be 
correct, because it is obviously inadequate. 
Nothing in the power of man can do more 
than retard the law of mortality ; that is, 
to somewhat raise the average longevity. 
Without stopping to figure on it, we doubt 
whether any increase of that average, 
short of raising the maximum duration of 
life, would cut the level-premium rate in 
half ; bowever, we need not consider that 


‘ at all, for two reasons, both of them mat- 


ters of fact. The first matter of fact is 
that the comparison made is tacitly based 
upon an incorrect assumption. To make 
it true, the insurance companies should 
be composed of a body of drinkers, or, at 
least, a majority of them should be tip- 
plers; then there would be a body of 
total abstainers, to set off against a body 
of drinkers from occasional to regular. 

So there is no such comparison to ac- 
count for the solution of the ‘simple 
problem.” The other matter-of-fact 
reason is that the simple problem has not 
been solved at all—so, of course, we need 
not inquire how it was done. Turning 
to the miserably meager official reports of 
such associations—and once more we 
arraign the law for its stupid favoritism 
toward assessment associations generally 
—we find that in 1894 this Association 
collected an average of $26.73 per head 
for its 3.155 members, which was at an 
average rate of $14.52 per $1,000 of insur- 
ance. Now the fact is that several level- 
premium companies, old, firmly estab- 
lished, and of unquestionable responsibili- 
ty (save for the drawback, as some pro- 
fess to consider it, that they possess 
assets) will furnish sound insurance for 
the above or fora little less. The $14.52 
would be very cheap if it were annually 
for life—but it is not. We will for once 
refrain from our familiar method of point- 
ing out that this rate wou'd not in sixty 
years pay for the insurance. Life insur- 
rance, for life, cannot be furnished at 
that rate, and you will observe that the 
level-premium companies do not offer to 
furnish it so; what they offer is term in- 
surance, covering the risk of death within 
five or ten years, which is avery different 
matter. 

But the American Temperance promises 
just about that— about” that—or is un- 
derstood, and willingly understood, as 
doing so. What is the reasonable pros- 
pect of its coming out in the attempt? It 
has been going six years now, and the 
fifth is the last of which we have report. 
In that year its deaths were almost seven 
per 1,000. This is somewhat lower than 
the rate by the standard mortality table, 
but ataze4il that reaches ten per 1,000, 
at 51 it is 14, at 55 it is 18, at 60 it is over 
26, thus rising at an increasing rate. And 
there is no reserve. The total assets were 
$13,498, not enough to cover unpaid 
claims already filed. It is the old story of 
living from hand to mouth and making 


THE INDEPENDENT 


no provision for inevitable increase in de- 
mands and diminution in resources. 

And the Association’s claim is the old 
threadbare claim of present cheapness. 
It has cost ** only ” a mere trifle to be in- 
sured during the last six years! Well, 
the writer hereof did not spend a cent, in 
1895, upon lawyers, physicians or under- 
takers, but he does not base his estimates 
upon never requiring the services of either 
of those. You cannot dodge death, or 
mortality cost. To defer paying for life 
insurance what it really costs is an at- 
tempt as futile as itis old and tempting. 
It will come to grief as often as it is 
made, 


> 


BICYCLE ACCIDENT RISES. 


DiscussinG the recent action of the 
Mutual Accident companies respecting 
the comparative hazard of cycling, The 
Wheel naturally dissents from the con- 
clusion that an extra charge should be 
made to holders of general policies who 
are bicycle riders. To test the matter, 
The Wheel has examined a list of 2,000 
claims allowed by one of the largest com- 
panies, and finds that the cause was falls 
on pavements in 531 cases ; carriage and 
wagon accidents number 243 ; there were 
117 cut with tools and glass ; in 96 cases a 
weight of some sort fell on the person in- 
jured ; the bicycle accidents are 76, 
Thus it seems, on the authority of these 
figures, that a person is seven times as 
liable to hurts while walking on the side- 
walk as when riding a bicycle on the 
street, more than three times as likely to 
be hurt in a wagon, almost twice as 
likely to be cut by glass or tools. Horses 
hurt 75 persons; 72 fell downstairs ; 68 
were hurt by machinery ; ball playing, 
tennis playing. and horseback riding had 
47 victims each ; the hurts from gunshot 
wounds were half as many as from the 
bicycle ; 32 persons tore a hand on a hook 
or nail, 21 stepped on a nail, 34 were 
bruised by doors, and 21 were struck by 
boards or planks. 

The necessity for a special charge to 
wheelmen seems from these figures not 
yet proved. Yet ifan extra is deemed 
necessary by the companies, we do not see 
why it should be made uniform, any more 
than a lawyer should be rated in the same 
class with a workman at a circular saw, 
Bicycle riders vary greatly in their care- 
fulness or the opposite; so upon what 
ground can they all be rated alike? If it 
be said that an examination of the appli- 
cant as to his possession of good “level” 
common sense is impracticable, we can- 
notadmit the impossibility ; a ready test 
is at hand, for a man who sits upright in 
riding may be assumed reasonably sensi- 
ble and careful, and one who affects the 
bent-over ‘‘scorcher” position may be 
assumed to be thecontrary. Nor need the 
rider himself be catechized at ail—look at 
the handle-bars of his bicycle. If the 
handles on them are upright, permitting 
a proper position, class him as preferred, 
without extra rate ; if they are of the low- 
down kind, class his prudence as low 
down also, and rate him accordingly. 

There may be a further test soon in the 
presence of an adequate brake. The Com- 
mon Council of this city have lately con- 
sidered an ordinance making brakes com- 
pulsory, and have temporarily laid it 
aside; but nothing is settled until it is 
settled right, and the subject will comeup 
again. 

There have been attempts to insure bicy- 
cles against theft, and these have in some 
States—notably in Massachusetts—been 
met by the insurance authorities as being 
forbidden, except on compliance with 
the State laws concerning the formation 
of insurance companies. There is plainly 
a field for such insurance, More than 
that, there is a field for insurance against 
accidents to riders, against liability of 
riders for injuries to others said to have 
been caused by-their fault, and for in- 
juries to the bicycles. A case within our 
own knowledge occurs to mind, where a 
wheelman had his front fork ruined by 
collision with another rider of the reckless 
sort, who was proceeding, just at dusk, 
at an improper speed, and out of his 
place clear on the left side. This person 
was of the 'Arry sort—pipe in mouth 





and head down—rough, irresponsible 
and indecent, refusing even to give 
his name, and attempted to remount and 
proceed without even waiting to see 
what injury he bad done. The injured 
party, who is of the opposite sort, had to 
get home as best he might and to procure 
a new fork, without redress; as he is a 
careful man and realizes that he has to be 
careful for a great many others a8 well as 
himself, he would be glad to pay an in- 
surance company for the hezirds from 
malfeasances of others whom he cannot 
control and may not always be able to 
avoid. There must be many of the same 
mind, and so there is an insurance oppor- 
tunity. 


> 





RETALIATION PROSPECTS. 


WE have already commented, perhaps 
sufficiently, upon the spell of relapse into 
the partly escaped animalism in the hu- 
man race, which caused this presently 
afflictive Legislature to rush through the 
give-as-bad-as-you get insurance retalia- 
tion law. It is now on the statute book, 
and must stay there until tardy reason 
moves to its repeal. But we cannot re- 
frain from noting that the plagues from 
it are already returning, or are apparently 
preparing to return, to vex the inventors. 
Connecticut has excluded the Mutual 
Fire. Why should not this State turn out 
the Actna, the Hartford, the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, and all the rest? In Ohio, 
we read, several Massachusetts Mutuals 
were admitted, apparently in ignorance 
of the requirements of Massachusetts law 
upon applicants for admission to that 
State. Some Ohio Mutuals afterward 
applied to enter Massachusetts and were 
refused, because Massachusetts law re- 
quires applicants to have $200,000 cash, 
and these Mutuals had courage rather than 
cash. Then the Obio Commissioner had 
te turn around and turn out the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, which he had thoughtlessly 
admitted. Why should not Massachu- 
setts turn out all the Ohio companies and 
Ohio retort upon those of Massachusetts ? 
And since these miecalled ‘‘ reciprocal” 
laws exist in most States, why should not 
every State exclude all outside companies 
aud thus fulfil the dream of the half-baked 
economist by ‘‘ keeping the money at 
home”? The echeme of Mr. Henry Evans, 
of the Continental Fire, to tax out the for- 
eign insurance companies, does not seem 


to have taken hold yet; but perbaps it 
has not bad time, fora bill is in the Iowa 
Legislature to irapose the ten per cent. 
tax. There is also a bill in Congress in 
accordance with the hint thrown out in 
the President’s Message, to impose a ton- 
nage tax on German ships. Suppose some 
miserable little assessment concern tries 
to enter Great Britain with the certificate 
of Mr. Sleeperintendent Pierce and is re- 
fused, must not the Royal, the Liverpool, 
London and Globe, and all the other 
great English companies, be forthwith 
turned out of New York? 

This is a step in the direction of jeal- 
ousy, acrimony and non-intercourse. It 
pleases the jingo spirit, whose notion of 
patriotism is that of bluster and bristling, 
but it is an attempt to turn back the hands 
upon the dial of progress and retard the 
era of universal peace. It will necessarily 
es because progress does not go back- 
w ° 








INSURANCE ITEMS. 


J. L. CUNNINGHAM, President of the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, Glene 
Falls, N. Y., has been largely instru- 
mental in placing that company where it 
stands to-day. As if this were nota suf- 
ficient honor, he has recently prepared the 
following insurance epigrams which most 
certainly add to his glory. 


INSURANCE EPIGRAMS, 


“The following original, aboriginal, vised 
and revised insurance epigrams are sub- 
mitted for what they are worth : 

“An agent who has even horse sense 
ought to be able to say neigh. 

** An agent who itches for business has to 
keep scratching. 

“‘Evena postage stamp sets the good ex- 
— of sticking to one thing untilit gets 
there. 

“Lifeis full of risks, and insurance men 
are glad of it. 

“Some are born underwriters; others 
have to be appointed. 

“*Some men build better than they know, 
untilit comes to a proof of loss. 

‘There are many checks in the insurance 
business, yet few receive protest. 

“A deed of real estate covers from the 
earth’s center to the zenith; and some 
think an insurance policy should do the 


same, 
“All things are said to come to those who 
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wait; but in the meantime try and get, 
string on what you are waiting for. 

“A tramp abroad on a pleasant morning 
for health is better than two of them lodg- 
ing in an over-insured barn. 

** A young man, who was all ablaze with 
passion for his employer’s daughter, was 
promptly put out by her father. : 

“* Better to have one hand on the risk 
which expires to-day than both eyes on 
several expiring to-morrow, 

“Before you classify your neighbor’s char- 
acter as extra hazardous make a complete 
diagram of your own, showing all expos. 
ures. 

“If we could live last year over again w 
should avoid some of our mistakes and se 
place them with others. 

‘* Never judge a man by his apparel as set 
forth in bis proof of loss; look over his 
, Wife’s list first. 

‘* Never threaten to take a risk from your 
competitor ; if you are going to doit, beg 
his pardon afterward. 

** The commission on the policy you write 
today is more certain than on those you 
expect to write next week. 
=" The ancients believed the world was 
square, but several kinds of insurance 
schemes have been invented since. 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again 
and knock the stuffing out of the agent 
who sells poor insurance. 

“The variety among insurance people is 
no greater than in nature, which gives us 
both the nightingale and the pug dog. 

“To hear some insurance men talk sug- 
gests that the worst perdition for them 
would be to chuck them into some place 
with a lot of their own sort.” 

—J. L. CUNNINGHAM, 


...-Owing to the large increase in the 
business of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conp., it has be- 
come necessary to very greatly enlarge 
the home office. The determination has 
been made to add to the present building 
so that a large central office will be made, 
nearly square in form, where a number of 
clerks can be gathered in one room under 
one management. The building is to be 
made as nearly fireproof as possible. 
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185 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life: Insurance Company. 


ASSETS Jan. ist, 1896, $2,890,276 62 
LIABILITIES..---.----.-.-- 2,323,852 77 


Surplus to Policy-holders, 566,423 85 


The Company has good territory for agents 
of experience and character. Please ad- 
dress Home Office. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, = - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept., N. Y. 











Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895.........ce0e-esseeeees 5,297,583 62 
trABILiTIES nat SONS wee T beer v7) 
$2,132,639 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

pueees CASH distributions are paid upon all poll- 
cies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance vailnes to which the in- 


te. 
hlets, rates and ues for any age sent on 
Office. 


Pam 
application to the Company’s 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 





8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec, 
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1851. 1896. 
Forty-Fifth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 1, 1896. 


ASSETS. 





Loans on First Mortgagesof Real Estate. $5,978,010 92 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 

fm PORCB... co00ssc-00 coccvccceccecce covee 706,192 09 
Loans on Collateral................05+- > 5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Etate owned by the 

OCSEPORG...occcccccccscesccccccccccccccce 858,950 29 
City and Municipal aud Railroad Bonds 

SE Reser erenevcasad sad tnesdnsaccce 2,185,435 63 
DADE Ricks casesévinceostbccesese 178,981 00 
Cash in Office. ............ 269 58 
Cash deposited in Banks 202,997 30 





ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 





Bonds over COSt..........+. $41,205 31 
Interest accrued and due... 146,502 32 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums.... ....-.... 151,393 63 $339,101 31 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1.1896, $10,455,538 12 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn. and N.Y. standard) $9,487,291 00 

Claims by death outstand- 
IMB. cocccce. ceccccccessovcese 

Premiums paid in advance. 

Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves........ ....+ 


54,430 00 
7,710 00 


327,550 00 $9,876,981 00 
$578,557 12 








1893. 1894. 1895. 
Policies issued......./ fo 4,769 5,428 6,293 
Insurance written.. $8,835,062 $9,960,858 $11,237,658 
New Premiums Fe- 
WSRVER.. cccvecvccdcesoss 225,960 290,939 307,719 
Total Premiums re- 
ONVOR...- cccsccseccoces 1,027,092 1,198,561 1,330,804 
Policies in force........ 21,420 22,797 24,999 
Insurance in force..... 33,681,523 36,381,049 40,460,331 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 

CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCBH, Actuary. 

WM. D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
—- 
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TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1896. $:2 409,: 584 53 53 
THOMAS H. MUNTOO mERY Y, President. 





1850. 1896. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Je THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


conservatism eehich is the best 
of the policy holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at the option of the policy holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment ofall premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, a with the Pres oreapens 


is Company, may communicate with — ent 
at the Home Office, 261_ Broadway, New Yor 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE i, _pURFORD.. -- President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH,,..... 
A. WHEBLWRI HT.. 
WM. T.STANDEN..... 
ARTHUR C. PERRY.. 
JOHN P. MUNN 


see seseeese 





eccccece. cc. sessecees Cashier. 
eocccecccccceces coves Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG......... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Fd BemRNS “Brest. tiny & Frad's* Nat. 
JAMES R UM see = mi os eaot. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
3. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


The Unready. 


VERY few people in this enlightened 
age are opposed to Life Insurance. The 
time was when the solicitor had to combat 
the strong prejudices which were quite 
general against it. It was almost looked 
upon as gambling, or flying in the face of 
Providence. That day has forever passed 
away. The principles of legitimate Life 
Insurance are now universally recognized 
as based upon well-established laws and 
moral certainties. 

Its beneficent character has been ac- 
knowledged by press and pulpit, and many 
of the most prominent in Church and State 
are its most earnest advocates. The man 
who has had the opportunity of providing 
for his family by its aid, but has not taken 
advantage of it, is considered foolish, if 
not criminal, by those who follow his body 
to the grave. 

Notwithstanding these facts large num- 

bers, who are fully convinced of its bene 
fits and feel-its necessity, have not yet 
placed themselves under its protection. 
The solicitor is put off time and time again 
and they never appear ready to put in an 
application. The army of the unready is 
always large. Lack of decision, dilatori- 
ness, unpreparedness, are the secrets of 
much failure and misery in every depart: 
ment of life. Many are always unready 
for breakfast, late for the train or miss 
the tide, They lock the door after the 
steed is stolen ; they are not ready to mend 
the roof until the storm comes on. Itisa 
poor time to run to the underwriters when 
the ship is pounding on the breakers, 
What a vast amountof auxiety, perplexity 
and disaster would be prevented by punc- 
tuality, by doing immediately that which 
duty promp’‘s and reason tells us should 
not be delayed. As Buxton said: ‘‘ Be 
punctual. Cultivate that spirit out of which 
punctuality grows—that love of accu- 
racy, precision and vigor which makes 
the efficient man ; the determination that 
what you have to do will be done in epite of 
all the petty obstacles, and finished at once 
and finally.” 

Had he been writing for THe INDEPEND- 
ENT he could not have given better advice 
to the multitudes who believe in Insur 
ance, intend to insure, but have never got 
ready. To trifle, and delay, and hesitate, 
is dangerous, criminal, and may prove 
fatal to the interests which they hope and 
intend to conserve. 

The great enemy comes along our track, 
he is gaining on u3, but we do not know 
when he shall overtake us. He is shod 
with wool; we hear him not, nor know of 
his presence until we feel his chilly 
breath upon us. To be ‘‘aye ready” is 
the part of wisdom. 

“ Be wise in time. ’Tis madness to delay, 

Haste to the agent and insure to-day ” 
in The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, that great organization 
whose agents are found in every town 
and city in this broad land, 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ASSETS. ........c00-cccee coocees $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES.................. 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. $1,275,731 90 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt. 








THE 


1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NEW YORE. 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


STEAM. BOLE REEVATOR. a 


Employers’ Liability 
ORG, 
Losses PAID SINCE GANIZATION, 


— 








LAST YEAR. 


In 1895 the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, 
wrote more new insurance than 
any other life insurance company 
in the country. Thecompany is a 
deservedly popular one with insur- 
ers; prompt and progressive; low 
rates; liberal provisions. Write the 
company for its literature. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs ou the sist of December, 189: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





SI, TEED Fike vicccccascvgs cecteccecccocs 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895....... .....005 $2,540,748 3 
Losses paid during the same 

POTTER .. cccccccccccccccccccscee $1,218,407 55 


Retarns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent.is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 189, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 
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Old and Young. 


MARCH. 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


WHEN the tassels of the alders 
Begin again to swing, 

When robins from the treetops 
Their morning carol sing, 

When [ hear the blackbirds chatter 

I know what is the matter ; 
Tis the advent of the Spring. 





Then the “ pussies’’ on the willows 
Protrude their silken caps; 

The hylas chant their joyous song, 
Awakened from their naps. 

A snow pile yonder lingers, 

But Spring with gentle fingers 
Will cause it soon to lapse. 


Now look for fair arbutus 
Along the forest way, 

Or liverworts in frolic mood, 
That bloom for us to day ; 

By many a rocky splinter 

They triumph over winter, 
And laugh in merry play. 


And lo! a shining crocus, 
A cup of burnished gold, 
Within our very garden 
The Holy Grail behold! 
No more we are despairing, 
Since March is grown as daring 
As those brave knights of old. 
PROVIDENCR, R. I. 


TWO SWAINS AND A MAID. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 








My Jane was one of the old-fashioned 
class of domestics worth her weight, and 
a substantial weight it is,in gold. She 
had been with my mother-in-law sixteen 
years before she transferred her allegiance 
to me, and did: so then, I believe, because 
of my superior help'essness. I have 
learned more since those days, as I should 
not if Jane had not in time left me. 
Through a grievous slough of blunders, 
mishaps and discomforts, I have attained 
to my knowledge; but I believe if Jane 
had not left me, I should even yet be a 
child in arms, so far as the housekeeping 
virtues areconcerned. I might well leave 
everything toher. To say that my inter- 
ests were as dear to her as to myself 
would be to understate grievously the 
case. Jane was evera fighter; and the 
pitched battles which went on all day and 
every day between her and the trades- | 
people, the laundress, the sweep, and 
every one who supplied the wants of my 
gmall household, served but to increase her 
zest for battle. 

I thought for long that Jane would 
never leave me. She is a comeiy woman, 
with hard, bright red cheeks, black hair, 
black eyes, and a vigorous manner. But far 
back in her girlhood, away in her native 
green island, Jane had had a tragedy. 
The man she was to have married had 
been pitched froma load of hay on the 
very eve of their wedding, and had been 
killed on the spot. The memory had gone 
so deep with her that she never spoke 
about it ; but if any one rallied her care- 
lessly, as people will, about her maiden 
condition and the stern front she presented 
to insinuating baker’ and butchers’ boys, 
Jane’s black eyes would cloud over, an 
inexplicable change take place in the un- 
winking brightness of her visage, and she 
would leave the room without a word. 

We had long consecrated Jane to her 
vestalhood, when one day, to my horror, . 
she announced that she had accepted the 
least likely of her admirers. 

The fellow was ugly, shambling, iil- 
built and ill-mannered. How he had ever 
begun his siege of Jane I have not yet 
fathomed. He seemed to me incapable of 
really caring for a woman, or of making 
any woman care for him, I believe my- 
self that it was Jane’s baffled maternal 
instinct—one had only to see her with a 
child to appreciate her as one of Nature’s 
mothers—which suggested to her a ten- 
derness for this oaf. He had been doing 
a job of some kind about the house, and 
had somehow managed to convey to Jane 
his attachment for her—how, I do not 
know ; he was bovine witrout the pathos 
of the beast, and I could better imagine one 
of the red-and-white bullocks out in the 
pastures there launching into sentiment 
than Jane’s lover, 
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Jane, I could see, was prepared for 
opposition. She had evidently no illu- 
sions about Fry’s personal charms, but 
had doggedly made up her mind to stand 
by him against all comers. She stood the 
other side of my study table after she had 
given me her surprising news, with her 
hands on her hips, and a spark in each of 
her black eyes which I knew meant tem- 
per and obstinacy. 

* But Fry!” I said, after a silence of 
dismay. ‘‘ Why Fry of all men?” 

‘“*Why not Fry, ma’am?” said Jane, 
doggedly. ‘‘There’s nothing against the 
boy’s characcer.” 

**Oh, certainly not,” 1 said, feebly. 
**Of course it’s your own affair, Jane ; 
but I must say I don’t think him good 
enough for you.” 

‘*Handsome is as handsome does,” 
quoted Jane, glibly. ‘* He’s maybe better 
nor them that is smarter and cleverer. 
He’s steady at his work and quiet-going. 
He won’t be coming home drunk of a Sat- 
urday night and knocking me about; and 
he’ll value kindness and love more nor 
them that’s found it easier to get.” 

Jane quite softened as she finished this 
speech, and my impulse to laugh at the 
picture of any man, much less Fry, com- 
ing home to knock her about, died a 
natural death on the spot. I guessed at 
something of her heart in the matter, and 
sympathized with her feelings, tho I could 
not bear to think of the object of them. 
I relapsed into a dispirited silence, and 
began writing mechanically on my 
blotting paper. 

** Well, ’m,” said Jane, with an assumed 
briskness, ‘‘iv’s time for me to be about 
my work.” She whisked herself out of 
my presence, and in a minute or two I 
heard her overhead pulling about articles 
of furniture with an energy that told me 
she was immensely relieved at having got 
our interview over. 

An hour or two later I congratulated 
Fry in her presence. The creature grinned 
from ear to ear asif he were grinning 
through a horse-collar for a prize. I 
didn’t like to look at him, he seemed to me 
at that moment so abject a human being. 
Poor Jane, too, saw the whole absurdity, 
and for a moment the pain and shame in 
her gaze pierced me like an arrow, Then 
the unfailing temper rose up, and she 
swept her swain out of my sight like a 
whirlwind. When the kitchen door was 
closed upon him I said to her, solemnly : 

‘** Jane, he’s an oaf.” 

** He is, ’m.” 

**Are you determined to marry him, 
Jane ?”’ 

** Quite, ’m.” 

‘** Why, Jane, surely you’re happy with 
us. i'm not selfish about it, Jane. I 
shouldn’t mind giving you up toa man 
worthy of you; but don’t, don’t throw 
yourself away on Fry.” 

My appeal was answered by a fierce sob 
from Jane. 

‘*Happy? I’m as happy as the day’s 
long. It’s tearin’ at my heart strings to 
leave you. But he has no one else. He 
loves the ground I walkon. Who else 
’ud put up with his clumsy ways? But 
Vil doit, I will, an’ never let him know 
he’s not as good as another man.” 

By this time a great freshet of tears was 
pouring down Jane’scomely face. I took 
her two hard hands between my own and 
pressed them. e 

** Thonor you, Jane,” I said, *‘ but your 
feeling is a mistaken one all the same, 
There are plenty of his own sort in the 
world for Fry tomarry. It is not right 
that you should be sacrificed to him. 
There will be other men, as there have 
been other men, who will want to marry 
you. You will have to compare them 
with the man you have chosen, and how 
would it be if some day you came across a 
man you could really have loved? Mar- 
riage for pity is a serious mistake, Jane.” 

Jane sobbed more fiercely than ever. 
When she had controlled her utterance 
somewhat, she broke out : 

‘*No,ma’am. There'll never be another 
man. Denis Farrell is many a year in 
his grave, but his face is as fresh before 
me as ifI saw him yesterday. He has 
put me from the others always, an’ always 
will, ’Tis different with Fry. I'll be giv- 
ing him nothing o’ Denis’s, I'll just take 
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care o’ the creature, an’ make the world 
easier to him. ’Tisn’t his fault he was 
born ugly an’ queer.” 

After that I expostulated no more, and 
a dead silence fell between me and Jane 
on the subject of her marriage. Fry was 
a good deal about the house, and I could 
see from his brushed-up appearance that 
Jane had already begun to take care of 
him. But it was only his clothes were 
changed ; the lout was there under the 
clothes, and wearing a sleek, self-satisfied 
appearance which made him in my eyes 
less tolerable than ever. 

Time went on, but we heard nothing of 
Jane’s marriage, from which I concluded 
that, brave woman as she was, she was 
glad of the ‘“‘long day, my lord,” for 
which the poor condemned used to plead. 
I also concluded that Fry was inno burry, 
for Jane was of the stuff not to shirk the 
thing if it had to be gone through with. 
She kept up a great appearance of cheer- 
fulness, but I used to think her Irish songs, 
as she went to and fro at her work, had 
rather a heart-broken wail about them. 
For myself, I was well content the mar- 
riage should be postponed indefinitely. 
I had a vague hope that something might 
happen in time to prevent it, or what 
were all Jane’s saints doing in their places 
in Heaven? 

Well, at last something happened, and 
the something threatened poor Jane’s 
peace of mind more thanever. Atchurch 
Jane made a new acquaintance, a coun- 
tryman of her own, a clean-skinned, 
brawny, bright-eyed fellow, with white 
teeth anda merry laugh. He came from 
Jane’s own village, which was a reason 
for his being received on terms of inti- 
macy. Jane had him to teain the kitchen 
one Sunday afternoon, and passing the 
open door on my way to the garden, I 
saw the party at tea, the inevitable Fry 
sitting gazing at Jane’s new acquaintance 
with a slow-wit:ed enjoyment of some 
recent pleasantry. I stopped to say 
** Good-evening,” and could not help being 
struck by the difference between the two 
men. The Irishman sprang to his feet 
and bowed, displaying a crown of fine, 
curly fair hair. Fry grinned more hope- 
lessly vacuous than ever in answer to my 
greeting. 

Time passed, and Jane’s new friend, 
Willy O’Connor, came and went as freely 
as Fry himself, Whenever they had an 
outing he made the proverbial third per- 
eon ; but I could not help imagining that 
it was not the usual invidious position. 
I was sure he made those outings enjoy- 
able, for he seemed as capable as he was 
pleasant. He was a cabinet-maker by 
trade, and by degrees all the invalided 
furniture of the house began to come 
back to active service, quite restored in 
efficiency. I spoke to Jane about making 
her countryman some little recompense, 
but my proposal was promptly negatived. 

*‘Let the boy alone, ’m,” said Jane. 
‘* He likes to be employed an’ to make 
himself handy. What would he do, he 
says, in this big desolate London, if he 
hadn’t the corner by the kitchen fire to 
drop into for a chat, an’ myself and Peter 
for friends.” 

‘*Peter” was Fry. I had my doubts 
about Peter being in any sense the mag- 
net; but Jane being a sensible person of 
thirty-three, I did not feel it my duty to 
remonstrate with her over the two strings 
to her bow as I should have done witha 
younger girl. I said nothing, but waited 
upon events. 

Six months passed, when all of a sudden 
I missed Willy. Two or three Sundays 
went by with a lugubrious silence in the 
kitchen where he had made merriment. 
Then one evening, after I had heard Fry’s 
slouching footsteps crunch away down 
the gravel path, I rang the bell for Jane, 
and since she failed to answer it, I went 
to seek her in the kitchen. 

When I opened the kitchen door, there 
was my poor Jane with her face down on 
the kitchen table, her cap awry, her hair 
disheveled, and her square shoulders 
shaken with sobs. 

‘* What is it, Jane?’ I cried in alarm. 

Jane lifted up a distorted, tear-stained 
visage, and tried vainly to set her cap 
straight and dab away her tears. 

‘Are you in trouble, Jane?” I asked 


again. ‘Please tell me, and I'll see if we 
can’t put it straight.” 

My affection for Jane isa genuine thing, 
as hers is forme. I puta hand on each 
shoulder as I spoke, and suddenly Jane 
caught my hands and roughly kissed them, 
relapsing into tears as she did so. 

‘* My trouble’s of my own making,” she 
said, ‘‘and I’il have to abide by it. No 
one can do anything to help me, and the 
sooner it’s through the better. I was 
‘called’ this morning, an’ Thursday, the 
holiday. Next Sunday I’ll be ‘ called’ for 
the last time, and 1’m to be married the 
following Wednesday. I won’t inconven- 
ience you, ma’am, for I'll stay till you’re 
suited. Peter’ll get along well enough 
till I’m ready to leave.” 

‘* But it’s very sudden, Jane.” 

‘*The sooner it’s done, the sooner it’s 
over. It would have been better if I’d 
done it six months ago.” 

‘* Jane,” I said very softly, ‘is it Wil- 
ly?” 

She flushed a dark crimson and, flinging 
her apron over her head, began rocking 
herself to and fro. I had need of no other 
answer. I waited quietly till she was 
silent, 

‘*Tell me about it, Jane,” I said, in a 
quiet voice I had often found efficacious 
when Jane was in her tantrums. It was 
efficacious now. 

‘* Little enough to tell, ma’am,” she said 
in a dull voice, and looking down. ‘I 
never thought there was avy fear for my- 
self or him. I thought my own heart was 
in Denis Farrell’s grave, an’ that him, al- 
ways seeing Peter about an’ knowing how 
things stood with us, ’ud regard me all as 
one as a married woman. But my heart 
wasn’t dead at all, or it has come to life 
somehow; an’ I’ve broken his heart as well 
as my own.” 

“*But you won’t go through with this 
marriage, Jane? It would be wicked to 
marry one man thinking so much of an- 
other.” 

[ll never see Willy again, an’ I'll 
make Peter a faithful wife. I’ve to pay 
for my own foolishness, like many a one 
before me.” 

I found it impossible to move Jane from 
this position, and after a time I saw the 
futility of my efforts and gave up. All the 
following week Jane went about looking 
like Medea, or some other heroine of trag- 
edy. It made me quite wretched to see 
her. She had stipulated for the quietest 
of weddings, us she was not going to leave 
me till, as she said, I was suited. Peter, 
apparently, was quite content with this 
arrangement. 

‘*He’ll just come an’ go,” said Jane, 
‘‘an’ be no more trouble than before. I'll 
slip out to the early mass an’ be married, 
an’ come back in time to get the break- 
fast. I’d rather, if you please, ’m, there 
wasn’t any talk aboutit. I’d like it to be 
kep’ as quiet as possible till after I’m out 
of the house.” 

We respected Jane’s wish, except that I 
insisted on paying for her modest wedding 
gown and bonnet. Jane had chosen a 
somewhat flamboyant green. 

‘* But why green, Jane?” Iasked, ‘It’s 
an unlucky color, you know.” 

Jane flashed a watery smile at me; but 
I heard her sigh, and understood that she 
thought omens counted for nothing in 
such a wedding as this. 

I got up on the Sunday morning to as- 
sist at Jane’s wedding toilet and send her 
off with all possible good wishes. As soon 
as Isaw her I knew she hadn’t slept all 
night. Her ruddiness had faded to a dull 
yellow, with purple streaks in her cheeks, 
There were rings round her eyes, and her 
aspect was supremely wretched. Even 
then I was moved to make a last appeal 
to her; but she only shook her head 
dumbly. I watched her go forth muchas 
she might have gone to her execution. 

An hour later she came back in a cab, 
and alone, The household was scarcely 
stirring, but I was at the door to receive 
the poor bride. Her veil was pulled down 
over her face, but there was something 
odd about her tigure and her step. Was 
it joy? She certainly stepped lightly and 
briskly, and dismissed the cabman with 
an airy gesture very unlikethe Jane who 
had gone forth. Once inside the hall and 
the door shut upon her, she subsided into 
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a chair. She flung up her veil suddenly 
and as suddenly began to laugh, tho the 
tears were running down her cheeks. 

‘“*Why, Jane,” I said— ‘ or I suppose I 
ought to say Mrs, Fry—this is a change ! 
What in the name of goodness are you 
laughing at ?” 

For Jane’s laughter had increased to 
such a violence that at first I thought it 
was a bad fit of hysteria. At last she 
gasped out : 

*“No more Mrs. Fry than you are, 
ma’am, begging your pardon, an’ never 
will be now, thank God.” 

Well, the explanation of this remarka- 
ble affair was that when Jane had stood 
up with her oaf to be married by Father 
Dempsey, and when Peter was required 
to say if he would take this woman for 
his lawful wedded wife, instead of “J 
will,” the reply was ‘* That requires a lot 
0’ thinkin’ on.” Whatever the creature 
had got into his head—whether he was 
jealous of Jane’s other swain, or as peo- 
ple said had been joked by some facetious 
members of the Workingmen’s Club into 
asserting his independence—never trans- 
pired. After Jane had listened a minute 
or two in stupefied amazement to Father 
Dempsey’s efforts to make her bridegroom 
behave properly, she took the matter into 
her own hands, ‘“ There’ll beno marriage 
to-day, Father,” she said. ‘An’ sorry I 
am for exposing your Reverence to this 
man’s folly.” And sosaying, she walked 
with dignity from the altar rails. 

She afterward confided to me that it 
was only respect for his Reverence and 
the sacred edifice kept her from giving 
Peter a wipe on the ugly face of him that 
’ud send half his teeth down his throat, 
**Let him show himself in my kitchen,” 
she declared, vindictively, ‘‘an’ he’ll get 
a mark he’ll carry to his grave.” 

Next day I heard Jane singing likea 
lark, and was not surprised a little later 
by a shamefaced request that she might 
have company to tea. 

*°Tis Willy, the poor boy,” she said. 
**T sent him word yesterday of what had 
happened, an’ glad enough he was+to come 
an’ make it up.” 

A little later I lost Jane’s invaluable 
services. I see her occasionally, and she 
is very happy—happier than she has any 
right to be, she says herself, seeing she 
was so near to flinging away her happi- 
ness. I don’t think the wretched Fry ever 
put himself within reach of Jane’s aveng- 
ing fingernails. 

LONDON, ESGLAND. 
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THE SECOND TIME, 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 








THE HON. JOHN CRAWFORD had become 
@ prominent man in his community. He 
had begun life in poverty, had learned 
economy early, and fortunately had mar- 
ried a girl with tastes and habits similar 
to hisown. Both desired to rise in the 
world, and she, forgetting herself, bent all 
her energies toward his progress and suc- 
cess. She did her own housework for 
years, made her own clothes and those of 
her children, and in every way saved that 
John might be rich and influential. Her 
history was like that of thousands of other 
New England women—she wore herself 
out for her family. She never had time 
for social life, and not a very great amount 
of time for reading, tho she kept up.as 
well as possible with the thought of the 
day; but her one aim was to have her hus. 
band honored. 

John Crawford was a good husband, 
tho not always considerate. He thought 
nobody quite so good and helpful as 
Betsey, nobody cooked so well, nobody 
was more saving, and he was proud to rise 
by her help. He failed sometimes to con- 
sider how large a matter that help had 
been in his life. If he had been asked who 
made his money he would have re- 
plied, without hesitation, ‘‘1 made it.” 
That Betsey was entitled to half or even a 
third, would never have occurred to him. 
He provided for her and the children all 
they seemed to need. He was the head of 
the family, and that headship had made 
him somewhat selfish and domineering. 

As the children grew older, and Mrs, 
Crawford looked out into the future and 
realized the possibility of leaving the 
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orld before her husband, she thought 
much of their condition under a changed 
home. Mr. Crawford would marry again, 
probably, and her children might have 
little or none of the property which they 
together had struggled to earn. 

One evening shesaid, as they sat before 
the open fire, the children having gone to 
bed: ‘‘ John, it seems to me things are un- 
equal in the world. You and I have 
worked hard, and I have been proud to 
have you succeed. We both love the chil- 
dren, and want everything done for them. 
What if I should die, and you should 
marry again and have other children?” 

‘* Why, Betsey, you don’t think I could 
forget our own precious children? No 
second wife could or would influence me 
against my children. You and I have 
worked together, and I should feel dishon- 
orable to leave them helpless, and care for 
others. You must think me a villain.” 

‘Oh no, John; but I have seen cases 
like that. Only the other day the Rev. 
Cornelius Jones married a young wife, 
and gave her all his property, leaving 
nothing to his three daughters. Now,ifa 
minister would do that, what should we 
expect of others?” 

‘There must have been peculiar cir- 
.cumstances. He could not have been in 
his right mind.” 

‘* You know, John, if you were to die, 
Ishould receive a third of what I have 
helped you earn, and the rest would go to 
the children; while if I were to die, 
nothing would go to the children. I 
should like to have, at least, the third 
which the law. considers mine, go to them 
at my death, as it does in some countries 
of the Old World, where a man cannot 
marry a second time till he has settled a 
portion on his first children.” 

** But that would be a great inconven- 
ience,” replied Mr. Crawford. ‘‘A man 
has money in business, and to take out a 
third if his wife dies might sadly embar- 
rass him, Or even the use of a third, set 
apart for them, might cripple him.” 

‘* Better that there be a little inconven- 
ience than a wrong done tochildren,” said 
Mrs. Crawford. ‘‘The husband may lose 
every cent of what the wife has struggled 
and saved all her lifeto help him accumu- 
late. Marriage is a partnership, and, like 
other partnerships, must suffer some 
change, and inconvenience it may be, if 
one of the partners dies. There must, 
necessarily, be a new adjustment of in- 
terests.” 

‘But the law allows you to make a 
will and give away your property, my 
dear, just as it does me.” 

** Yes, what I have inherited before or 
since my marriage ; but I have inherited 
none, and you have not. We have made 
ours together, and you have often said 
that you owe as much to my skill and 
economy as to your foresight and abil- 
ity.” 

** And so I do, it is true; but the law 
makes no provision about our common 
property.” 

‘But make it yourself, then, John, if 
the law does not. Make a will so that in 
case of my death, my two daughters shall 
have at least a third of all you are worth 
at that time, or, if you prefer, put a third 
—I might feel that it ought to be half—in 
my name, or perhaps the home, and let 
that go to our daughters.” 

‘*But if I put the home in your name, 
so that in case of losses something would 
be saved from creditors, & should want it 
willed back to me at your death, so that I 
could still have a home and do as I liked 
with it.” 

“And then nothing would go to the 
children at my death? That is not fair, 
John, and I have worked too hard and 
long to be willing.” 

‘* Well, Betsey, youcan trust me to do 
the right thing. I will think it over,” 
and he kissed her as they closed the not 
altogether satisfactory conversation. 

As was to be expected, Betsey Crawford 
broke down from the wear and tear of 
life, and died, leaving her two daughters 
to the care of a fond and not ungenerous 
father. The loss was a great one to John 

Crawford. She had been his competent 
adviser, with tact and good sense to keep 
Matters right. She had guided more 
than he ever suspected. He mourned her 
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sincerely, as did her two devoted daugh- 
tere, 

He was lonely, and in time married 
again, a woman considerably younger 
than himself, a member of the same 
church, an ambitious and not over-scru- 
pulous woman. When her son was born 
she became desirous that every advantage 
should be placed before him that he might 
attain to wealth and honor. She con- 
vinced Mr. Crawford, in a thousand name- 
less ways, that the boy would need most 
of the property for business, to marry 
well, and to carry down the family name. 
The girls would doubtless marry and be 
well provided for by their husbands. She 
talked with Mr. Crawford about the un- 
certainty of life, and, with tact, urged 
that other things besides a spiritual prepa- 
ration for death were necessary. A man 
should think of the younger members of 
his family who would be left compara- 
tively helpless. 

People said that the strong-willed John 
Crawford had become very much under 
the sway of his younger wife ; that he had 
grown less dominant, more appreciative, 
and more thoughtful of her needs and 
wishes. He idolized his son, but he seemed 
no dearer than the daughters of Betsey. 
He was a more expensive child, for he 
needed all sorts of playthings, the best 
schooling, the best clothes, and a some- 
what large amount of spending money. It 
was evident that John Crawford, Jr., 
would require more money than his half- 
sisters. 

In course of time, Mr. Crawford, baving 
served a term in Congress, through good 
ability and the discreet use of money in or- 
ganizing his forces, and having done well 
for his constituency, followed Betsey to 
the other world. To the surprise of all, 
save the second Mrs. Crawford, the prop- 
erty was left to her and her son, with the 
merest remembrance to the unmarried 
daughters of hard-working Betsey Craw- 
ford. 

**T wouldn’t have thought it,” said a 
prominent lady in the church, ‘‘ Why, 
John Crawford was a deacon, and pro- 
fessed to live according to right and jus- 
tice! There must have been undue in- 
fluence. His first wife worked like a 
slave to help earn that money. I never 
supposed a man would be unfair to his 
children.” 

‘© You never can tell what folks will do,” 
said another church member. ‘‘ Youth 
and tact are great forces in the world. 
John Crawford never meant to be unjust, 
but he couldn’t help it. A third of that 
property ought to have gone to those 
daughters. Why didn’t his wife make 
him fix it before she died ?” 

**Maybe she tried, who knows?” said 
the person addressed. ‘If the law didn’t 
make him do his duty, how could you ex- 
pect his conscience to do it?” We need 
some new laws about the property which 
men and women earn together.” 

Mr. Crawford’s injustice resulted in the 
early death of one daughter, and left bit- 
ter memories of her father in the heart of 
the other. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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PUSSY WILLOW. 


BY LYDIA A. HASBROUCK. 











I KNOW what the fairies do with their 
muffs 
When the winter’s spent, 
And the warm south wind with its coaxing 
puffs 
Makes the ice relent. 


They go where the pussy willow stirs 
In the wind, all bare; 
And, just as your mother does with her 
furs, 
Hang them out to air. 
New Yorxk Ciry. - 
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A FAIRY STORY. 
BY HESTER C. OAKLEY. 











ONCE, in the inmost green heart of 2 
wonderful old forest, in the wonderful 
Old World, there lived and loved, worked 
and played, a colony of wee Moss fairies 
—dear little, busy little, happy little elves ! 
Such a beautiful home they had made for 
themselves, up hill and down dale, in the 





soft moss covering of a pile of great gran- 
ite bowlders that lay in the midst of a 
quiet brown pool, where a tired, little 
noisy, frothing brook had stopped to rest 
and sleep a while. They were governed 
in a fatherly, protecting way by the oldest 
fairy of all; thinking, and rightly, that 
the one who had lived most and seen 
most and learned most, should wield the 
most power among them. This old King 
was very happy in his subjects’ love and 
loyalty, and but one sorrow troubled the 
peace of his heart and days. 

Something strange had happened to his 
only daughter, the most beautiful fairy 
of them all. Now pride and vanity were 
words and feelings utterly unknown in 
the Moss colony, and their evil effects 
equally unexplainable, of course. The 
dear old King wasso very old that he had 
been king for a great many years, ever 
since the Princess was such a tiny baby 
that her cradle was a bright golden but- 
tercup. Usually it happened that the 
reign of each sovereign was not so long; 
for death came to them and took them 
quietly and happily away before they had 
ruled a great while, and then the next 
oldest fairy reigned in their stead. So you 
see the little princes and princesses were 
never princes and princesses long enough 
to grow spoiled ; and when they left the 
beautiful palace of quartz, they settled in 
ordinary little acorn homes very happily, 
and became contented little subjects with 
the best grace in the world. 

But this dear old King of whom we are 
telling, had reigaed nearly twenty years 
in the shining palace, and ali this time 
the pretty little daughter had been petted 
and indulged and courted until a very 
curious thing took place. She began to 
grow taller and larger in every way than 
the little people around her. 

Now it was this way with the Moss 
fairies, whatever they thought in their 
hearts, affected their faces and bodies; 
and since the thoughts of nearly all of 
them were happy and loving and un- 
selfish thoughts, their faces were corre- 
spondingly so. But in the heart of the 
Princess there were selfish, foolish, proud 
thoughts ; and day by day she felt more 
and more that she was the greatest and 
grandest and most important personage 
in Mossland. And so you see, day by 
day, as she became bigger in her own 
estimation, her body grew and grew, 
until finally she could not enjoy any of 
the pleasures and pastimes of the Moss- 
folk, and didn’t fit in with any of their 
plans, either for work or play. 

Meantime her curious disease was 
whispered about the court and about the 
colony and caused great grief and anxiety 
among the fairies. Their beautiful Pria- 
cess, whom they had loaded with love 
and favors for so long, was ill with a 
dreadful malady that threatened to take 
her away out of reach of their life and 
love forever. They redoubled their at- 
tentions and services, fearing lest she 
should notice it, and droop and die with 
the sadness of it and the terror of finding 
herself the victim of an illness that had 
never been known in the records of Moss- 
land. But she never seemed tosee, never 
seemed to care. You see, it never entered 
her foolish, pretty head that she was any 
larger. She was used to looking down on 
all the fairies in imagination, and even on 
her dear, old, doting father; and so, 
when she was obliged to look down on 
them in reality, it all seemed the same to 
her, and she only said to herself, more 
than ever: ‘‘Oh, how cramped and nar- 
row existence is here in this stupid little 
Mossland! How childishly and uninter- 
estingly simple the Moss fairies are, with 
their little games and their little worries. 
I am sure I desire something better and 
greater and finer than all they have given 
me, or can ever give.” 

Now, of course, it had happened that 
the Princess bad many suitors ; but she 
had turned up her elfia nose at them, one 
after another, ever since she was old 
enough to be sued atall. And after each 
upward, scoraoful turn she grew a little 
larger as she thought: ‘‘ What, you dare 
to ask for my hand, you poor, puny little 
Moss-man! What are you that you 
should aspire to the Princess, I should 
like to know |” 
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Now, among all the Moss people there 
was only one who had any idea of what 
lay at the root of the matter. This wasa 
Moss fairy, who had known the Princess 
from the time when they had played to- 
gether, happy little friends, in the palace 
garden. He was only a little older in 
years, but he loved the Princess very, very 
dearly, and love had made him wise, All 
the learned doctors, that were called in 
secretly, had shaken their heads in grave 
consultation, and confessed themselves 
baffled and their skill useless. Bnt the 
young Moss fairy pondered seriously on 
the matter from the time when the Prin- 
cess first began to change; and tho he 
loved her none the less, he feit with a 
quick intuition where the fault lay. She 
was all the more dear to him, as he said to 
himself, that her pride was only in an 
outer shell of herself, the one that dressed 
and danced and gave back such charming 
reflections in the dewdrop pier glasses that 
lined the palace walls. The vanity had 
never touched the sweet, noble, womanly 
traits that lay beneath. This was the side 
of the Princess that he loved, and he 
knew it existed beneath the spoiled outer 
covering, just as surely as the sweet nut 
lies hidden in an ugly, prickly shell. The 
question was, could the shell be shattered 
and the sweet little nut be reached? He 
argued this way: ‘‘She never began to 
grow until she began to get too fond of 
the outside glitter of her beautiful trifles. 
The fonder she grew of these things, and 
the less she cared for the old pleasures 
and the old friends, the larger she grew. 
It is a poor rule that doesn’t work both 
ways; the less she grows to love these 
baubles, the more like her own sweet self 
she will become.” 

All very good, sound reasoning, but 
how to compass this mighty end? The 
poor little Moss-man racked his brains, 
convinced he had arrived at the solution 
of the matter, and lo! the solution was 
further off than ever. 

Meanwhile, all the time he studied over 
this vexing question, he was very hard at 
work at his place of business; for he be- 
longed to a great chemical firm that had 
contracted to supply all the new tints for 
the flowers that season, Every morning 
his way led him past the palace, and in 
old times he had been used to look up 
eagerly at the windows and nod brightly 
to the Princess, if, by lucky chance, she 
should be sitting in her pretty room that 
overlooked the castle walls. But lately 
it made him sad to see her so changed, 
and he felt that until he could help her, 
he could not bear even to see her. Now 
the Princess, it happened, had often been 
at the window just at the time when he 
passed, not because she liked him more 
than any of the others, but because atten- 
tion of any sort pleased her and flattered 
her foolish vanity. She well knew how 
eagerly his eyes sought her casement, and 
how they brightened if she happened to 
be looking out and dropped him a regal 
little smile, or saddened if only the 
empty window met his gaze, He never 
saw, behind the heavy curtains, what 
a cruel little smile of triumph lit her 
eyes such mornings. But suddenly she 
noticed that he began to look straight 
forward, and that he turned neither to 
the right nor tothe left as he walked, 
with quick, short steps, past the palace. 
For a few Mornings she piaced herself 
prominently in the window, ready to 
smile graciously when he once more 
looked up. But soon a very little new 
feeling came to her a tiny pin-prick to 
her vanity. It seemed he no longer cared 
to look! Then, forafew mornings she 
watched, from behind the heavy curtains, 
while a slightly anxious look took the 
place of the cruel one that lingered there 
before. 

This went on for a week or so, at the 
end of which a curious thing happened. 
When the Princess turned back from the 
window after he had passed, unseeing as 
ever, and took up her beautiful jewel 
casket, to try to forget this trifling an- 
noyance in her sparkling gems, she tried 
en ring after ring, only to find it slip 
loosely over her fingers. What could be 
the matter? Surely she was growing thin ! 
She wondered a while, then put the jew- 
els away in a pet, And as time passed, 
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a little seed of self-dissatisfaction, at first 
only a vague, uneasy feeling, swelled and 
began to grow down in the heart of the 
Princess ; while the Moss fairies, watch- 
ing her with loving eyes, thought they 
saw aslight, avery slight improvement in 
her condition. 

One day, not long after this,a great 
tournament was held in the stone amphi- 
theater, at the top of the bowlder. Twelve 
brave, fairy knights, mounted on spirited 
field mice, were to joust at arms, and all 
Mossland flocked to applaud the hero of 
the hour. It was the custom for the one 
who came off victorin these tournaments 
to crown the most beautiful lady present 
with the wreath presented to him after 
his gallant deeds were done; and she 
shared, with him, the honor of the day. 
Now it happened that this was the very 
first tournament in which the Moss fairy, 
of whom we are talking, had ever taken 
part. He was dressed in a suit of green 
ivy leaf, superior not only in that its ex- 
cessive polish caused the spears to glance 
harmlessly away from its surface, but 
also because it was far lighter than the 
heavy beetle armor worn by the other 
knights. By reason of this and of his won- 
derful daring, marvelous adroitness with 
his lance, and skilful evading of his 
clumsy adversaries, he managed to un- 
mouse them every one. 

Very handsome and manly he looked 
as he came forward to receive the prize. 
And then, with all eyes upon him (and 
you may be sure the beautiful eyes of the 
Princess were eagerly watching) he turned 
and walked—not to her, but to the very 
end of the amphitheater, and placed the 
wreath on the head of a dear, quaint, 
withered-up old Moss fairy, who had 
been, for more years than most of the 
Mossfolk could remember, the confidante 
and comforter of all the fairies. 

For a minute of astonishment not a 
sound was heard ; then cameacheer from 
thousands of tiny throats, that sounded 
like a chime of bluebells ; and the tourna- 
ment was over. 

But the Princess did not cheer; she 
was thinking far too deeply for that. A 
while later, as she was mounting into her 
little gold chariot to drive home, the young 
Moss man passed, and looked up at her as 
he passed. The Princess raised first her 
haughty little chin, and then, with a sud- 
den, imperious gesture, her hand, and 
beckoned him to her. 

**You thought her the most beautiful 
woman there,” she said. ‘* Why?” 

The Moss-man looked at her gravely, 
she almost thought sadly. ‘She was 
the most beautiful in my eyes,” he said, 
‘* Her long life of thought and care and 
love for others, and her constant forget- 
fulness of herself for so many years, has 
stamped her face with the truest, greatest 
beauty a face can ever hope to wear.” 
And, bowing low, he left her. 

All the way home the Princess pondered, 
and aftershe got into her beautiful silver 
bed that night she tossed and tossed about 
a long while, and finally said : 

‘Oh dear! What a great, huge, un- 
comfortable bed! Why did I ever have 
it made? I feel quite lost in it. I believe 
I could sleep in my little, old rosewood 
one much better.” 

And she did, and had such a beautiful 
dream ; tho all she dreamed was that she 
was a little girl again, and walking in the 
palace garden with the young Moss-boy. 
And he looked at her and said : 

‘*When we grow up I will build you 
the most beautiful acorn cottage of them 
all.” 

What a foolish dream for a haughty 
priccess who lived in a gorgeous palace ! 

Just about this time, up in the neigh- 
boring hills the spring freshets began, and 
lo and behold! suddenly the quiet little 
stream awoke from its long nap, and 
began to swell and mount hour by hour, 
to the dire distress and terror of the Moss 
fairies. Very soon the pretty little acorn 
houses at the foot of the great rock were 
overwhelmed and went swimming away 
down the angry brook, while the fright- 
ened owners, with all the treasures they 
could lay their hands on, went clambering, 
panic-stricken, up the rocks, seeking a 
place of safety with their more fortunate 
neighbors, Great was the suffering, and 
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great, alas! the loss of life. Ali through 
the awful night our little Moss-man toiled 
unceasingly, doing wonders by his efforts. 
He organized a party of searchers to 
rescue the poor, drowning fairies; and 
with their firefly lanterns they flitted 
hithor and thither all over the rocks, 
pushing out in their strong little birch- 
bark boats, when they reached the inun- 
dated parts, and risking their lives to save 
others. 

The excitement and danger was, of 
course, known to the palace first of all, 
where the news of the bravery of the lit- 
tle Moss-man was also brought. When 
she heard, the Princess stood quite still 
and caught her breath quickly, for a 
sudden shock seemed to shake her from 
head to foot, a curious sinking feeling 
and, as soon as that passed, a strong desire 
to help—a perfect flood of love and sym- 
pathy for her poor, little drowning fellow- 
Mossfolk. She raised her little hands to 
her head in which a crowd of memories 
and thoughts seemed to be thronging—all 
the numberless little daily evidences of 
their love and efforts in her behalf—and 
she felt as if her heart were fastened by 
myriads of tiny cords to the hearts of 
them all, and as if they were all pulling 
at her, and one cord tugged harder than 
all the rest. 

But she had no time to stop and think ; 
there was something to bedone. Up to 
her own rooms she rushed, and throwing 
one fine dress after the other on the floor, 
she searched in her wardrobe till she came 
to a plain, little, homespun spider-web 
gown, which she had worn when she was 
much younger and before she ever began 
to grow. And do you see how well it was 
that she did this? Do you know what the 
curious shock was that had come to her? 
The sudden knowledge of her own small- 
ness and cowardice, and the helplessness 
of her wealth and beauty and finery in the 
face of all this dreadful trouble. And do 
you guess what happened next? When 
the little Princess felt this way, according 
to the fairy law, her body changed again 
to fit her mind, and lo! she was like any 
other little Moss fairy once more, only 
sweeter and better and more humble for 
the sudden realization of her foolishness. 
And so, you see, none of the beautitul 
dresses which had been made lately would 
fit her now, for they had been made for a 
much bigger little Princess, and all un- 
consciously she chose the one frock that 
suited her perfectly. 

Then she hurried about getting ready 
to de allin her power to help, too. First 
she sent word down the bowlder that all 
the poor unfortunates were to be brought 
at once to the castle. Then she set to 
work with her own little hands, warming 
soft milkweed blankets, collecting dry 
clothes, and even helping to break up the 
huge pine cones into fagots for the great 
wood fires she caused to be lighted in 
every room in the palace. Then, when it 
was full from top to bottom of the grate- 
ful little Moss fairies, all happy and warm 
and sheltered, she went about from one to 
the other, taking them hot currant wine 
and talking to them so sweetly and pity- 
ingly that they loved her more than ever, 
too surprised and glad and comfortable at 
finding themselves safe at last, to wonder 
much at the great cure that had befallen 
her. And then, late at night or early in 
the gray morning, came the last batch of 
people, and behind, last of all, the brave 
little Moss-man, all his duty done, but 
with his face and hands grimy with the 
work, and in places cut and bleeding 
with the obstacles he had met with during 
the long, hard night. 

The Princess met him at the door, and 
he looked at her and their eyes met ; 
then a great, happy light came into his, 
as he saw the wonderful change and knew 
that his dear little comrade had come 
back to him again. And the Princess 
reached out her hands to him, and it was 
as if the long, dreary days had never 
separated them, for she smiled at him and 
said : 

“Oh, take me away from this big, 
shining palace; I want to live with you 
in the dear little acorn cuttage, and just 
be happy !” 

And with his heart singing for joy the 
Moss subject did as his Princess bade 


him, and to this day they live there hap- 
pily in the prettiest little acorn home of 
them all. And the Princess has never re- 
gretted the palace and all her beautiful 
belongings; nor has she ever guessed 
what a dreadful thing once happened to 
her, for she left behind in the shining 
castle all the shining gowns, never 
dreaming she could not wear them even 
if she wantéd to; and gave up all her 
jewelry, even her lovely rings, never 
caring to wear anything but the little 
new gold one with a tiny spark of dia- 
mond dust, which the Moss-man slipped 
on her pretty hand when they were mar- 
ried by Jack-in-the-pulpit out in the Fern 
Cathedral. 


New York Crry. 
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THE LORD'S GARDEN. 
BY MARY WARFIELD STEELE, 


HELEN and Ruth are two little girls 
who live with their three aunts, their 
grandfather, father, and two older broth- 
ers ; their mother is in Heaven. 

Helen is five and baby Ruth is only 
three, and all of her family think that is 
the most perfect age in the world; and 
her hair, which curls beautifully, is just 
like gold, so that sometimes she is called 
‘* Goldilocks,” and sometimes ‘‘ Angel 
child” and “Love” and ‘ Lambkin,” 
andso many names of that kind that she 
is hardly ever called Ruth, tho that is one 
of the prettiest names of them all, and 
was Baby’s mamma’s name, When little 
Ruth came to earth her mamma went to 
Heaven, and left all of her little children 
to the aunties to take care of. The oldest 
aunt felt that the little baby was a pres- 
ent to her from God, and so she loved 
Baby as much as a real mother loves, 
When Ruth was able to talk she some- 
times called this aunty ‘‘ Mamma Mamie ” 
or ‘*Other Mamma,” because she knew 
her real mamma was in Heaven, 

One day this summer Aunt Mamie told 
the two little girls that she was going to 
take them to the country on a visit in the 
mountains, and there were great prepara- 
tions made by the other aunties for this 
trip. The second aunty made a lot of 
money, and bought dresses and hats and 
flowers, and all kinds of pretty things, 
and the youngest aunty, who knew how 
to sew beautifully, worked very hard to 
make up all the clothes, so that when she 
was through the little girls looked visions 
of beauty. Now this place they went to 
visit was in the mountains, near where 
the little girls’ mamma had lived when 
she was little; and all the people there 
had known and loved her, so of course 
they were delighted to see her babies ; 











‘andeverybody was very good to them, 


and petted them and made the same kind 
of fuss over them that they had at home, 
so they did not miss the two aunties they 
had left as much as Aunt Mamie had 
feared. ; 

One day Aunt Mamie thought she 
would like to go to the cemetery and see 
the grave of the little girls’ mother and 
she wanted them to go with her, but did 
not want them to know that their mother 
was buried, because they were too little to 
know about death in that way, and only 
thought of her as a beautiful angel, living 
in Heaven. So, after thinking about it a 
long time, the aunt finally decided to take 
them, and tell them only a little about it. 
She took little Goldilocks on her lap, and 
Helen stood by her side, and then she told 
them that the next day they were going 
to take a beautiful drive and go to one of 
the “‘ Lord’s Gardens.” Shesaid the Lord 
had a great many gardens all over the 
world, but that this one she thought was 
especially beautiful, and the little girls 
might take some flowers and decorate 
part of the garden, and thatif they had a 
little talk there with God perhaps their 
mamma would hear of their visit, and be 
happier than ever to know that they were 
such good, sweet little girls. The little 
ones were delighted at the thought of go- 
ing, and Helen, who goes to Sunday- 
school and has heard more about Heaven 
than Lambkin has, said : ‘‘ Yes, Aunty, I 
will wear my new hat and Sunday-school 
dress, and we will sing and pray and talk 
to the Lord just as we do at church and 
Sunday-school ; and he will tell it all to 
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Mamma, and if Baby doesn’t know what 
to say, I will tell her.” 

But Baby said: “Ido know what to 
say, Helen, ’causeI went to church on 
Chillen’s Day. Didu’t I, Aunty ?” 

The next day the sun shone beautifully 
and the air was clear and cool ; so at ten 
o’clock a great, comfortable carriage 
rolled up at the front door of the house, 
and the lady they were visiting, the aunt, 
and the two little girls got into it, and 
drove off ten miles to the “‘ Lord’s Garden.” 
Aunty had meant tostop on the way and 
get some golden-rod and asters for the 
little ones, but she forgot it until they 
were driving into the gate of the garden ; 
so the lady who was with them asked the 
woman in charge of the piace, in a low 
voice, if she could let them have a few 
flowers for the little girls to put on their 
mother’s grave ; and when some change 
was offered to the woman she shook her 
head, and said she would like to give the 
flowers, and she held her own baby a 
little closer to her, After driving a while 
they came to a beautiful place on the 
brow of a hill which overlooks a river, 
and the aunt and the little girls got out 
and knelt down and arranged the flowers 
two or three times until they were just 
right; and then Helen said: ‘‘Now, Baby, 
we will pray ;” andshe put her head down 
on the mother’s grave and Baby did the 
same; because, as Helen says, ‘‘ Baby 
always copies her,” and they said ‘“‘ Now I 
lay me down to sleep.” 

Then Helen said : ‘‘O Lord! tell Mamma 
her little girls are here, and we are hav- 
ing a lovely time in pony carriages, steam 
launches, and everything; we are very 
happy, and some time we want to go to 
Heaven and see her, Amen.” 

Ruth said then : “‘Now, Helen, we must 
sing as they do in Sunday-school.” 

Helen stood then at the head and 
Lambkin at the foot of the grave, and 
they sang. They did not know many 
songs, but Helen knew part of “ Little 
Sunbeam golden bright,” which they sing 
in the infant class; and she lifted up her 
voice and sang it with all her heart. Baby 
had not been to Sunday-school and knew 
only two songs, “Daisy,” her favorite, and 
*‘ Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt,” as she called it, 
When Helen finished ‘‘ Sunbeams,” Ruth 
lifted her head and eyes up to the blue 
sky, and she looked as tho she really saw 
beyond the blue, and sang ‘‘ Daisy ”; then 
they got back into the carriage, and the 
lady there had her handkerchief wiping 
her eyes, and the colored coachman, who 
had lived with their mamma when she was 
little and had taught her to skate and 
many other thing, sat with his head 
bowed reverently, and when he looked up, 
to help the little girls in, his eyes were 
full of tears; and he kissed their little 
hands, and said to the aunt: ‘‘ Miss, l’s 
sure dere is one angel in Hebben dat’s 
happiest of dem all dis day.” 

New York City. 
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Spratts: ‘“‘Miss Eider is much older 
than I thought.” Hunker: “Impossible ” 
Spratts: ‘‘ Well, 1 asked her if she had read 
‘ ZEsop’s Fables,’ and she said she read 
them when they first came out.’’—Home 
Journal, 








..--Stranger: ‘‘Can you tell me where 
the nearest letter-box is?’ Citizen (quiet- 
ly): ‘‘Yes” (walks on). After several min- 
utes he turned around and said: ‘* Do you 
want to knowit?”’ Stranger: ‘‘No.”’—Tez- 
as Siftings. 


....'* He stood at the top of the steps,” 
she said, in telling about it afterward, 
‘‘and I mustered up enough courage to say, 
‘You know, this is leap year.’’’ ‘ Yes. 
What then?” ‘Then he leaped, and I 
haven’t seen him since.”—Chicago Post. 


.... Visitor: “What would be a good 
day to see the Senate in session?” Resi- 
dent: ‘Well, you can take your choice. 
On Monday and Thursday they attend to 
Armenia; Tuesday, Venezuela ; Wednesday, 
Cuba; Friday, the Transvaal Republic; 
and Saturday—if they can spare the time— 
to the United States.’’—Puck, 





..-.“* My father”—the English girl’s eye 
flashed proudly—‘led the Six Hundred at 
Balaklava!” The American maid smiled 
superciliously. ‘‘ My mother ”—she paused 
to add impressiveness to her words—“ leads 
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the Four Hundred in New York!” Satis- 
fying herself that she had given her English 
cousin a Roland for her Oliver, ske turned 
the talk from international affairs to Paris 
gowns, and forbore to exult.—Puck. 


..““Thrift,” said the youth with the 
downy lip, who thought himself an aphor- 
ist, ‘‘is contagious by example.” ‘‘ Even 
so,” said the corn-fed philosopher. ‘ Turn 
loose two or three right thrifty persons in a 
community, and pretty soon the others 
have to be thrifty to keep from starving.’’ 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


.. First Traveler: “Do you understand 
this Venezuela question that everybody is 
talking about ?” Second Traveler (em- 
phatically): “‘I do not, sir.” First Trav- 
eler: “Well, ’ll explain it to you.” Sec- 
ond Traveler: *‘ You'll have to excuse me. 
You see, I’m going to be in this train only 
ten hours,’’—Pearson’s Weekly. 






..-A cold spell—Zero. 
In a tight box—Sardines. 
A legal tender—‘“‘ Ten days.” 
Raising cane—The Cubans. 
Running for Congress—The page. 
A sign of snow—The toboggan slide. 
—The Christian Work. 


...-A book appeared some time ago, re- 
ported to have been published in Kansas 
City. The title was, ‘‘ Which is the Butt 
End of a Goat.”” This reminds us of the 
idea of a little girl to whom somebody had 
given a little goat, which she called “ Oleo- 
margarine,’’ and when asked why she gave 
him such a name, she replied that he was 
not much of a butter.—Presbyterian. 


--It was just this night thirty-three 
years ago when General Lee broke through 
our lines,’ said the old major; ‘‘but he’d 
never have done it only for one thing.” 
‘* What was that ?” inquired his eager lis- 
tener. ‘‘ He had the aid of a lot of Confed- 
erates!’ said the major, quickly. And 
then he waddled off, quite pleased to think 
there were still people on earth who hadn’t 
heara his favorite joke.— Puck. 


.-“ You don’t call upon Miss Smarte 
as much as you did.” ‘No. Fact is, I 
have reasons for suspecting that my com- 
pany is not so agreeable as it might be. 
The last time I was there I suppose I did 
stay rather long, and when I got up to go 
Miss Smarte said: ‘ Must you gonow? I 
was in hopes you would stop for breakfast.’ 
Somehow I got the idea that perhaps it 
would be just as well for me not to waste 
any more time at that house,”—Boston 
Transcript. 


--“*So you have been having a pretty 
dry time out in Kansas?” ‘‘Dry? Well, 
rather. Why, the air was so dry out there 
that the moon used to fairly raise a dust as 
it went through the sky, and the moisture 
was all evaporated out of the milky way, 
until it looked like a long trail of pulver- 
ized chalk.” ‘‘ How did you get water for 
yourselves and stock ?” ‘“ Well, that wasa 
hard matter. We used to havetorun the well 
through the clothes wringer every morning 
to get water for cooking, and we would go 
and throw a lot of little pebbles on the barn 
to make the horses think it was rain falling 
on the roof, and in that way keep them from 
getting discouraged.” —New York Truth. 


a> 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. 1 











500.—THE NEW CURIOSITY SHOP. 

Scott, Thackeray and Dickens, the fa- 
mous novelists, were seated in the library 
of the latter, discussing the good old times 
and the novels of later writers, when Dick- 
ens observed : “I suppose to the boys and 
girls who write the stories of to day we are 
becoming old fogies; but I feel as young as 
ever, and with one exception I think my 
books ought to hold their own against any 
hewcomers ; I confess that since little Nell 
left it the Old Curtosity Shop has run down, 
and needs replenishing with curios. I won’t 
ask anything of these upstart writers who 
are trying to make the Public forget us, 
besides their goods are too new; but if we 
three would furnish what miscellaneous 
articles we could from our Works I think 
the shop could be set going again with as 
lively a trade as ever.” 








An Ounce of Preventio1 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics or sedatives. They are 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The two friends agreed to this, and began 
looking about to see what each could spare. 
Dickens took a volume down from the shelf, 
and said he would begin his own collection 
with (1) something which would aid in 
throwing light on the whole matter, (2) a 
road-maker’simplement, and (8) abundle of 
essays or journals. Scott, from one of his 
books, brought forward (4) a finger orna- 
ment, (5) a human being, (6) a custom, and 
(7) a rope used for steadying. Dickens next 
added (8) agood saint, (9) a bad spirit, and 
(10) a European woodpecker. Thackeray 
hastened to offer (11) a place where one of 
the Hebrew children met some of the celeb- 
rities of his time, (12) an Irishman with a 
somewhat familiar name, (13) a termina- 
tion, and (14) an article which had been in- 
dispensable to him in his literary career. 
Scott then added (15) a gay-colored glove; 
and Dickens (16) some silk thread, (17) a 
vital organ, and (18) a fruit. 

Then, as he never let many minutes pass 
without introducing refreshments, Mr. 
Dickens rang the bell, and Sam Weller and 
The Fat Boy appeared bearing trays. After 
doing justice to this offering, the friends 
began to urge one another to sing a song, 
as a little relief to labor, before they re- 
turned to their task. Sir Walter at length 
complied, and sang something .from The 
Lady of the Lake ; but as the good baronet 
had lost some of his front teeth he could 
only enunciate every other letter, which 
made his song sound as follows: 


(19) ‘* L-k- t-e -e- o- t-e -0o-n-a-n, 
-i-e -h- f-a- o- t-e -i-e-, 

L-k- t-e -u-b-e -n -h- f-u-t-i-, 
T-o- a-t -o-e, -n- f-r-v-r!” 


Mr. Thackeray was not in the mood to sing, 
but he gave them the following account of 
how he came to write one of his most prom- 
inent novels: (20) “I first took myself; to 
this I added a letter and had a nook or cor- 
ner; prefixing another, I became possessed 
of some liquor; by inserting still another, 
I was made to smile broadly; two more 
letters and a little transposition gave me a 
girl who might do for my heroine; and two 
more added gave her a very pretty name; I 
had then but to add two more, and my 
novel was complete.’”’ After this interest- 
ing story, Mr. Dickens was prevailed upon 
to give them his familiar song—as far as I 
know the only poetry he ever wrote. I will 
only give the refrain: 


(21) ‘* Rigpence hewer on file si nese, 

- Aerra lod tlapn si eth yiv regen.”’ 
This sounded a little confused to me, so 
that I could scarcely understand it, even 
“in a Pickwickian sense,’ but perbaps I 
was drowsy. 

The song being finished, they all fell to 
work again, and Scott took a volume from 
the shelf, saying: ‘‘Here is something 
which I suppose the degenerate fops of the 
present day would call (22) a necktie, the 
rest of this seems to be nothing but (23) 
lumber; but if you care for it here it is.” 
Dickens then found (24) a market, (25) a 





metal, (26) a craft, (27) a bird, and (28) 
mental brightness. Thackeray next added 
(29) a bazaar, (30) atmosphere, (31) a con- 
veyance, and (32) conceit. Scott also gave 
(83) a conveyance, and (34) a garden tool ; 
while Dickens found (35) an old-fashioned 
cent, (36) an open space, and (37) an ancient 
singer. Thackeray next brought forward 
(38) a big, unclean beast, and (39) a precious 
stone. Dickens’s next addition was (40) a 
dignitary from Brazil, (41) a Turkish 
Governor, and (42) his heir. The next was 
from Scott, consisting of (48) a limb, (44) a 
mountain, and (45) a favorite flower. Dick- 
ens put in (46) part of a camel, and (47) a 
timepiece ; and when Scott added (48) an 
autumn flower, Dickens said the collection 
was sufficient. 
DOROTHEA. 


{A handsome book of ‘ Photographic 
Views of the World,”’ containing about 250 
pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, will be given 
the sender of the best list of answers to 
**The New Curiosity Shop,” neatness and 
arrangement of the list to count in case of 
a tie. The solutions must be forwarded 
promptly, as the author’s answers will be 
published next week.] 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MArcH 19TH. 

498.—Palamon, Alamo, lam, a. 

499. —Corn-ell, Wheat-on, C-oats, b-oats, 
fl-oats, a-corn, corn-ea, uni-corn, F-rye, 
F-rye-burg, Rye Beach, Wheat-stone, 
Clara Barley, John Barley-corn, Corn-wall, 
Corn-hill, Corn-elius, Beat-rice, Rice 
County, Millet. 
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Jesomen. steady nerves, good appetite, result from 
jood made pure by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This is 
LF by what thousands say about 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. 








Alldruggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills Win food's Sarsapariiia. 


They act easily and yet ly and effectively, 
They cure biliousness, headache, constipation. 
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Your sink, 


basins, tubs, etc , never “nae clogged 

y with grease, if the washing that’s done 
in them is done with Pearline. 

A small matter, perhaps—but 

remember that Pearline saves 

trouble and annoyance in a 

great many just such small matters. 

And the truth is that these little 

things alone ought to be enough to 

lead any quick-witted person to 

use Pearline—even without taking into 

account the big things, the saving in ‘work, 

and wear and tT and time, and 1 money. 48 
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A bottle of liquid Sozodont and box of Sozodont Powder in every package. (All 
Druggists.) The Proprietors, Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale Druggists, New York, 
will send small sample of /iquid Sozodont FREE if you mention this publication. 
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unnecessary when the infant is properly nour- 


ished, as it will be if brought up on the Gail | ty ana 


Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 





Fg by the medical 
RNESS OF THE BLOOD, GENERAL DEBIL- 
STRENGTHENS THE NERVES, and builds up the en- 


New York: K. FOUGKEKA & CU., 20-40 N.Willhham >t, 














Sunlight 
Soap 


Has no equal— 
For purity......c.ccccoses 
For cleansing power.. | 
For taking out dirt... | 
For dissolving grease. | 
For saving clothes..... 
For preserving hands. | 





These are some of 
the reasons why 
*¢ SUNLIGHT ’’ 
Soap has the largest 
sale in the world, and 
has awarded 
TWENTY-SEVEN 
GOLD MEDALS 


and other honors, 


been 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & 
Harrison Sts., New York. 


‘SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


take the 


law in your own hands, ladies, 
when you ask for 



































Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 
and don’t get it. Sentence such a 
store to the loss of your trade and 
give it to merchants who are will- 
ing to sell what you demand. 
Look for «*S. H. & M.,”’’ on the Label, 

and take no other. 

If your dealer will —— supply you we 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
fotheS. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


SEE THAT CURVE? 





KEATING 


“365 DAYS AHEAD OF THEM ALL.” 


Sometimes a rider wants an extra strong 
bicycle as well as an extra light machine. 


Our art “Cat” (2 two-cent stamps) 
tells how it is done. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Nos. 60 and 62 East 11th Street H 


(Five doors from Broadway.) 








) At our NEW STORE 


( The Scovill & Adams Co.of N.Y , 


Send 35c. for a Sample Number of The Photo. -& 
grapbic Times, containing about 100 handsome > 
} photographic illustrations. a} 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


For the week ending Thursday, March 19th, 1896, 


TEAS.—At the auction sales yesterday offer- 
ings were large and prices on some grades 
lower. Fuchau declined full lc. The quota- 
tions are IJudia, 15a60c.; Formosa, 14@30c.; 
Amoy, 9@13c.; Japan, 15@3ic.,and Fuchau, 10@ 
25c. 





SUGAR.—Demand is only fair for refined 
sugar, and the tone about steady, with granu- 
jated at 5iéc.; powdered, 53¢c.; cubes, 5%¢c., and 
cut loaf and crushed, 5%c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
slow at 54@7c. per tb; dressed lambs steady at, 
7@8\4c.. and country dreased spring lembs lower 
at $2.50@5.50 per carcess. Country dressed veals 
are casy at 5@9c., and city dressed, 6@10c. 
Country dressed hogs are steady at 5@7c. 


PROVISIONS.— Prices for hog products have 
been quiet and steady. Mess pork is quoted dull 
at $10.210.50 per bbl.: family, $10.50@11, and 
short clear, $11.50@12.50. Beet is steady, with 
extra mess at $7@8 ; family, $10@12, and packet, 
$9211. Beef bamsare firm at $15.50@16. La 
is steady at $5.55@5.57 per 100%. Pickled bellies 
are firm at 434@5\c. per 1; shoulders, 44¢c., and 
hams, 84@8%c. 


COTTON.—Cotten has been steadily advanc- 
ing during the last few days, and the market 
closes strong, active and higher. In spot cotton 
middling uplands is quoted at 8c., and middling 
Gulf, 84c. 


FLOUK AND MEAL.—The flour market 
closes quite steady, and millers are inclined to 
hold up prices in spite of the dec:ine in wheat. 


25; 
spring patents, $3.55@3.80, and straights, $3 35. 
Hye Our is quiet at $2.60@2.85, and’ 
steady at $2.20. 

WOOL.-— Domestic wool is very quiet, and 
only alittle trading is being done in foreign. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, but the gond 
condition of the London wool sales lends a little 
stiffness to home prices. Domestic fleeces Nos. 
1.2and XXX are quoted at 20@22c.; XX and 
above, 18@i8c.; X, 16@lic.; combing, 17@2Ic.; 
delaine, 18@-0c.: coarse, 16@22c.; extra pulled, 
33@36c.: No. 2 pulled, 15@18c.; Territory, 7@15c.; 
California, 9@12c.; Texas, 10@138c.; Australian, 
18@23c.; Cape. 13@15c.; South American pulled, 
27@29c.; English wools, 24@26c.; Canada comb- 
ing fleece, 24@26c., and pulled, 25@27c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat has been very 
inactive and weak lately, prices showing a 
downward tendency until Wednesday, when 

uotations advanced a little in sympathy with 
the foreign markets. Spring wheat receipts 
are running heavy. and these are expected to 
increase with the coming of fine spring weather. 
Cash wheat is held firm, but transactions are 
rather sma!l. May wheat is quoted at 70%4c.; 
No. 2 red cash, nominal at 8lc.; No. 1 Northern 
spring, 73@734c., and No.1 hard spring, 754c. 
Corn has also been weak and inactive for most 
of the week, but the market derives some 
strength from wheat at the close. Cash corn 
closes firm. May corn is quoted at 3534c.; No. 2 
cash corn, 374@388c.; No. 2 white, 404c. Oats 
are quiet, but firm at the close. There bas been 
considerable activity in the West, many eleva- 
tor companies buying cash oats. May oats are 
quoted at 25c.; No.2 cash, 25@25éc., and No. 2 
white, 27c. Barley is quiet, with malting at 
45@50c., and feeding, 34@39c. Rye is dull at 42 
@43c. in car lots,avd buck wheat is easy at 40@4I1c. 
for prime State. There is a lifeless market in 
hay, but prices have declined only a trifle. 
There is a perceptible accumu!ation of goods 
which depress the market. Prime timothy hay 
is quoted at 95@97c. per 100; No. 3 to No.1, 75 
@&\ec., and clover mixed, 75@80c. Straw is 
firm for choice, with long rye at 80@95c.; short 
rye and choice oat, 50@55c., and wheat 45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter market 
isin pretty fair condition. Demand is sufficient 
to absorb most of the best table grades of cream- 
ery. Exporters are taking a few lots, and out- 
of-town buyers are only moderate purchasers, 
Extra fresh creamery is 22c.; firsts, 194@2lIc.; 
thirds to seconds, 13@18c.: State dairy, 1%@We.; 
imitation creamery, 12@16c.; factory, 9@12\«c.; 
rolls, 9@llc. Old State creamery is 13@18c.; old 
Western, 12@18c.; Western dairy or factory, 9@ 
lic. Cheese isin fair demand, and the market 
continues in very satisfactory condition. Fancy 
full-cream cheese, large size, is quoted at 10'4c.; 
good to choice, 9'44@10c.; common to prime, 74@ 
9c.; fancy small 1034c.: geet to choice, 94@10Kc.; 
common to prime, 734@94c.; summer-made, 6@ 
9c.; common to prime, part skims, 3@5c., and 
full skims, 2@2léc. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Fine live poultry 
isin demand and higher. Fowls are 10@11c. 
per %.; chickens, 10@1044c; roosters, 6%éc.; 
turkeys. 1i:@12c.; ducks, 65@85c. per pair : geese, 
$1.12@1.62. Dressed poultry is in moderete de- 
mand, and supplies light. Prices are generally 
steady. Young hen turkeys are I4c.; young 
toms, 12@13c.; old_ toms, 11@12c.; Philadelphia 
capons, 13@20c.: Western capons, 12@1ic.; Phil- 
adelphia broilers, 3 to 4 @. average. 25@28c.: 
winter chickens, 18@20c.; roasting chickens, 12 
@lic.; Western fow!s and chickens, 8@llc.; old 
cocks, 7c.; squabs, $1.75@2.75 per doz. Frozen 
turkeys are steady at 9@15c.: fowls and chick- 
ens, 7@lic.; No. 1 ducks, 15@l7c., and No. 1 
geese, 9Alic. Eggs are held firmer, with Jersey 
fresh at 12bec.; Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
114%@i2c.; Western, llc.; Southern, 104@10%c.; 
Maryland duck eggs, 28c.; Southern, 23@25c.; 
Western, 25@26c. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in light re- 
ceipts, and prices high, with fair demand. 
Extra fancy varieties are $4@5 per bbl.; Ben 
Davis, $3@3.75 ; Greening, $3@4: Baldwin, $32 
3.50; common to good, $2.25@3; russets, $2.25@ 
2.75. Grapes are in little demand at 7@12c. per 
small basket, and $1.25@2.25 percase. Cranber- 
ries are in light oapels. and firm at $6@11.50 

r bbl. for Cape Cod. and $1.25@225 per case 

or Jersey. California oranges are steady at 
$2.5024 per box, and florida strawberries plenty 
at 30@35c. per qt. for fancy, and 18@25c. for 
common to good. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Table 
potatoes are in large supply and weak, but seed 
potatoes firm. Bermuda and Havana are $4@ 
5.50 per bbl.; Maine Rose, $1.50@1.75; Hebron, 
90c.@$1 per sack; State Rose, $1.25 per bbl.; 
Burbanks, S0@70c. r sack; sweet potatoes, 

2.50@4.50 per bbl.; domestic onions, 75c.@$2; 

ermuda and Havana, $1.75@2 per crate; as- 
paragus. $3@8 per doz. bunches; beets, $3@6 per 
00 bunches; tomatoes, $1.50@3.50 per carrier. 











Have You Seen 
the new Pozzon: Purr Box? It is given 
free with each box of Powder. Ask for it. 
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Sick people well 
know the value of a tasty and 
appetizing food—that s/ays tasty. 
Here’s the value of 





made by The American Biscuit & Manufac- 
turing Co., New York. Somatose Biscuit are 
easily digested, increase the appetite, re- 
store strength, increase the weight. 
Yor sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box—or sent 
by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt of price. 
Pamphlets mailed free by 9 
7 Schieffelin ¢: Co., New York, Sole Agts. 4 
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32-Freezing. A Cold ? 
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Madame 
Porter’s 


BALSAM jicassse"wss%8 
pleasant way to 
S rid of a cold, cough, tickling or 
oarseness in the throat. The best 

way for60years. Two sizes,25and 

50 cts. All druggists,or by mail for 

the price, if you mention this 
O-Zero. —ag = Address, HALL & 
UCKEL, Proprietors, New York. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
ested.) 


WHAT FARMERS ARE DOING. 
BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN, 








A BETTER title, perhaps, would be,‘ What 
Farmers are Saying,” as it is one of the 
privileges of farm life at this time of the 
year that work does not press, and there is 
time to talk or read. Many farmers do 
their talking at the corner store; others, 
more wisely, gather at club meetings and 
institutes, and talk over past experiences 
and future plans in their various lines of 
work. So while talk may be in the ascend- 
ant just now, it is of a very practical 
nature, bringing past success or failure to 
bear on proposed work in days to come. 
For the benefit of those who cannot attend 
farmers’ meetings, I have grouped together 
some of the facts brought out at recent 
gatherings of the kind. A sketch of asuc- 
cessful farmers’ club will properly precede 
them. 

A Typical Farmers’ Club.—The Salem 
Farmers’ Club, of Washington County, 
Ind., is highly commended by the state 
Journal. It is composed of twelve families 
living on farms adjacent to Salem, the 
county seat, and was organized in Novem- 
ber, 1892. The families of members are in- 
cluded in the sessions, and all-day meetings 
are held once a month at the homes of the 
members. Each farm has a name of its 
own, so that the list comprises ‘‘ Brook- 
side,” ‘‘Maple Shade,’ ‘‘Sweet Brier,” 
“Walout Valley,” ‘Fruit Hill,” ‘Glen 
Elsie,’ ‘‘Sunay Side,” ** Orchard Knob,” 
‘** Mill Creek Valley,” ‘‘ Beech Spring,” and 
**Glen View.” The meetings open at 9:30 
AM, and every feature of farm life is dis- 
cussed, effective methods of work sought 
out and useless,ones detected and con- 
demned. There are regular papers, free 
discussion, and a question drawer. At the 
close an excellent dinner is served, and the 
rest of the day is devoted to inspection of 
the farm and live stock, and to social inter 
course. Current events in relation to farm 
life are also discussed, and among the orig- 
inal discussions by women in 1895 were: 
* The Boy or Girl that is Wanted,” “The 





Beautiful in Farm Life,” ‘‘ When Should 
the Husband Help the Wife?” “Why 
Women Fade,” ‘“‘Womenas Breadwinners ” 
Many of theclub members have specialties, 
aside from general farming. Mr. Enoch Parr 
maintains fox-terrier kennelscontaining 200 
thoroughbred dogs, including Dusky Trap, 
for whom August Belmont some years ago 
puid $5,000. Thé dog was soldinto Canada, 
fell into obscurity, and was bought by Mr. 
Parr fora comparatively smallsum. He 
also keeps Duroe-Jersey hogs. W. W. 
Stevens has Gold dust Morgan horses, fifty 
of which were taken to the World's Fair by 
Mrs. Stevens, handled in the ring by her, 
and won a first prize. 

A Thirty Year Record.—Ata meeting of 
Otsego (N. Y.) County farmers, says the 
Oneonta Herald, one of them read a record 
of thirty years’ experience on a one-hun- 
dred-acre farm. At the beginning the farm 
kept eight cows and a team of horses, by 
buying a little hay now and then. Several 
acres of brush was cut down and the 
land cleared up. Soon ten cows and a 
team werecarried. Later,a new barn was 
built, more manure saved and applied to 
the land. Some ground that produced only 
500 pounds of hay to the acre was ditched, 
drained and made to produce two tons. The 
dairy herd, which was making only 180 
pounds of butter per cow yearly, was tested 
and weeded out. A thoroughbred bull was 
bought, and to day twenty cows are kept, 
making 250 pounds of butter. An effort was 
made to sell the butter to consumers, with 
such success that it now takes over 4,000 
pounds to supply the demand. Thought 
and skill have been applied, and the one 
hundred acres accomplished all this. 

Cow Production.—At the same meeting 
Mengo Wilcox stated that from March to 
December he had made 395 pounds of butter 
per cow. They were fed $1272 worth of 
grain per cow, and skim milk, ran in one 
p1sture continually, without any green feed 
or after feed in meadows. C. H. Baker has 
a herd which produces 6,000 pounds of milk 
per cow, yearly. He practices soiling to 
some extent; hasrye for the first green feed, 
then clover, then fodder corn. Has no silo. 
Feeds in winter straw, buckwheat mid-~ 
dlings and hay. Cows are turned out each 
day for a short time when weather is not too 
stormy. 

Cutting Feed.—In view of the short sup- 
ply of feed the best way of feeding dairy 
cows was discussed. George Wood was cut- 
ting his stalks and found it paid. He fed 
them without grain, avd the cows ate them 
up clean. He thought most men did not 
cut stalks short enough; he cuts his three- 
eighths of an inch, enough in quantity each 
time to last a week, and the heating they 
undergo makes them more palatable. P.S, 
Mills said he was feeding his cows only on 
stalks and grain, and they look well and 
show well in the milk-pail and on the but- 
ter-worker. H. S. Matteson had fed cut 
feed to his horses for more than twenty 
years, and he knew there was one-third 
benefit—that is, three animals could be 
kept on the same quantity that two could 
be. 
Kansas Ways.—S. H. Sherman read a 
paper on what he saw in Kansas. He found 
too many shiftless, easy going farmers, who 
left machinery that cost much money in 
the fields unsheltered. Several times he 
saw reapers standing where the reaping was 
finished the previous year, and the farmers 
had plowed round the reapers, and crops 
were growing about and up through the 
machines. Such things, with the high rate 
of interest, were not pleasant to anticipate 
for residents of Kansas. 

New Methods in Dairying —This subject 
was discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Skaneateles (N. Y.) Farmers’ Club, says 
The Free Press. M. K. Smith had used a 
De Laval separator since last April, and is 
satisfied that a better grade of butter can 
be made than by the open-pan system. 
With thesame number of cows he made fifty- 
five pounds of butter more per cow with the 
separator. His five cows average about 275 
pounds each during the year. The machine, 
if well cared for, will run easily and sepa- 
rate 350 pounds an hour. Where ten cows 
are kept it would be advisable to use a 
power, but with five hand-power is suffi- 
cient. Mr. Smith separates his milk in 
about ten minutes, nightand morning. It 
is pecessary to keep the cream sweet until 
you have sufficient for a churning and then 
ripen it uniformly. Mr. Tallcot thought a 
better net price could be realized for butter 
when made in the family than in a cream- 
ery. Daring the winter he makes about 
400 pounds per month, and gets twenty-five 
cents a pound for the whole. He cannot 
hold this market in summer for so large a 
product, as many customers leave the city; 
so he tries to make as much as possible 
during the winter months, There is no 
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trouble in getting customers for a uni- 
formly first class butter. To obtain it a 
balanced ration must be fed. Mr. Tallcot 
was then feeding about three pounds of 
shorts and two of oilmeal, with ensilage, 
If he were feeding cornstalks instead of 
ensilage would use cornmeal. 

Crossing the Breeds.—At the Adam Cen- 
ter (N. Y.) Farmers’ institute, this win- 
ter, the question was asked : ‘' Is the cross- 
ing of distinct breeds, like the Jersey and 
Holstein. desirable for quality and quan- 
tity ?”?> W. L. Rutherford, a successful 
breeder of Jerseys, said he had had no ex 
perience but would not recommend it, altho 
in Connecticut some good crosses had been 
made between the Jersey and the Ayrshire. 
He thought broken blood was preferable— 
that is, cro-ses between two families of the 
same breed. Dr. Smead said that a dairy- 
man in Schuyler County had made some 
Jersey-Holstein crosses; the first result was 
good ; the second a total failure. 

Developing a Dairy Cow.—Mr. Ruther. 
ford, whose Jersey herd averages 300 pounds 
of butter per cow yearly, said that the av- 
erage New York cow gave 3,000 pounds of 
milk a year, 150 pounds of butter, or 300 of 
cheese. These yields, at present prices, do 
not pay. The only salvation for the dairy- 
man is to keep a cow giving 5,000 to 6,000 
pounds of milk, or 300 pounds of butter. 
Twenty years ago he would have thought it 
impossible to raise a herd of such cows, but 
he had lived to see that quantity exceeded 
by his own cows, System must be followed 
in breeding. Test every cow in your herd, 
weigh the milk, ascertain the fat contents. 
Get a sire from a dairy breed, one from a 
family having a record for milk and but- 
ter production. Select your best cows and 
breed them to him. After two generations 
getasire from another family having the 
same desirable qualities, but from the same 
breed. This will prevent degeneracy by in- 
breeding. Never breed an animal lower in 
the scale than was itsdam. Be sure you 
have a sire that will impress his charac- 
teristics on his progeny ; but the dam gives 
greater influence than does the sire. Don’t 
bother with “general purpose” animals. 
‘‘ Special purpose” cows. horses, pigs, sheep 
and poultry must be the rule. Give good 
surroundings, food and care. 

Selling or Feeding Farm Products.—At 
another meeting of the Skaneateles Club 
‘+ How can we most fully dispose of farm 
products un the farm” was discussed. Mr. 
Hatch said we must study to sell as little 
fertility as possible. Wheat cannot be fed 
uuless the price is low. [n dairying, a 
large quantity of produce can be consumed 
and returns obtained from the finished 
product. He feeds his corn and oats, and 
sells wheat and barley. In feeding seven- 
teen pigs Mr. Tallcotthought the item of 
labor entered largely into the question of 
selling a finished product. Mr. Root said 
we should study to produce crops with as 
little expense for labor as possible. Robert 
Harrison: If you ean find one customer 
for your products in the city you will very 
soon find others. I can dispose of all my 
produce on one street and thus save middle- 
man’s profits. Have sold potatoes for 
thirty cents when they were bringing in 
market only fifteen cents. Jonathan 
Wyckoff: Sometimes it pays to feed for 
butter, sometimes for milk and again for 
pork. My neighbors mostly market their 
produce in thecity. This season I have fed 
my corn to the hogs, getting a better price 
for it thereby. We cannot afford to use 
wheat straw at five dollars a ton. A gen- 
eral rotation is surer to succeed than any 
special crops. My rotation is corn on 
manured sod, barley, wheat and clover. 
Mow a field only one season. 

Making Maple Syrup.—At a recent anoual 
meeting of the Geauga County (O.) Sugar- 
Makers’ Association, as reported in the 
Ashtabula Sentinel, Mr. H. T. Clark, whose 
syrup was awarded first premium at the 
State Fair, read a paper on ‘“‘ How to Make 
Premium Syrup.” He said that to have 
good syrup one must have nothing but sap 
to make itof. Buckets must be perfectly 
clean, have covers, and straining must be 
thoroughly done. Tap the trees shallow, 
as the sap nearest the bark is the best and 
gives the best flavor tothe syrup. Get the 
sap into syrup as quickly as possible. Mr. 
Clark draws his syrup as often as every 
twenty minutes. At the end of the run, if 
there is a little sap left in the buckets, 
clean them out with a whisk-broom. Mr. 
Clack thought the manner in which tbe 
syrup trade is carried on was an outrage ou 
producers ; the dealers set the price without 
consultation with producers and without 
regard to cost of production. Producers 
should unite to fix the price of their prod- 
uct. In the discussion that followed, the 
following points were mode: Do not tap 4 
tree in a circle; vary the hight of the 
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holes from the ground on the same tree. 
Tap first on warm side; later on cold side. 
Do not tap trees less than eight inches in 
diameter. Small holes are best. Eleven 
pounds is as heavy as syrup will bear with- 
out graining. Pans can be cleaned of 
silica with sour whey, sour milk, and muri- 
atic acid, one part to seven of water. 

Fruit-Growing in New York.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Skaneateles Farmers’ 
Club, says The Free Press, Mr. S. D. Willard, 
of Geveva, spoke of some mistakes of fruit- 
growers, and what they ought todo. His 
experience was that in Central New York 
can be grown in perfection a greater variety 
of soil products thanin any other section 
of our country ; yet we have gone on grow- 
ing a few things that can be produced more 
profitably elsewhere. In growing fruit the 
mistake is often made of selecting wrong 
soil and wrong location. Itis also a mis- 
take to engage in it without a natural 
taste and ardent love for the occupation, 
and another to neglect to read upon the 
subject. Mistakes are often made in the 
selection of varieties. Discriminate wisely 
between varieties for home use and for 
commercial purposes. Study carefully to 
produce good bearing varieties. Mr. Willard 
believed great profit could be made in 
growing apples. The old orchards of this 
section were dying out, and not many new 
ones being set out. Tbe foreign demand 
for American apples was constantly increas- 
ing. Neglect of pruning in early growth 
wasacommon mistake. He would trans- 
plant in the fall, after leaves have fallen, 
and cut back side shoots to four inches of 
trunk. [Mr. Willard here pruned an apple 
and a peach tree, to illustrate his remarks. ] 
Let the leading shoot remain. A year later 
the tree may be trimmed to head at any 
hight desired. Remove all dead wood, and 
cut back the new wood so that the crop of 
fruit is already thinned onthe tree. Thor- 
ough sprayingisof greatimportance. First- 
class fruit cannot now be raised without it. 
Thorough culture is the frequent shallow 
stirring of the soil for all surface-rootirg 
plants. Neglecting properly to sort, grade 
and pack fruit for market is a great mis- 
take. Pack all products so that you will 
not be ashamed to have your name appear 
on the package. For home use we should 
have limited quantities of varieties that 
will give us an abundance of fruit through- 
out the season, such as the following: Cur- 
rants—President Wilder, Moore's Ruby, 
White Imperial. Gooseberries—Downing, 
Columbus, Industry. Cherries—Rock port, 
Windsor, Montmorency, Dykman. Peaches 
—Early Silver, Horton’s Rivers, Lewis’s 
Seedling, Kalamazoo. Crosbey. Plums— 
Yellow Gage, Italian Prune, Burbank. 
Pears—Bartlett, Washington, Beurré, 
Superfin, Worden’s Seckel. We plant our 
plums 12 by 16 feet, and dwarf pears 12 by 
8. This may seem too thick; but if you 
fertilize thoroughly you can grow them 
thus with profit. Use potash and bone 
meal. Be as particular in feeding your 
fruit trees as your live stock. 

{n answer toa question, Mr. Willard said 
that, asarule peach buds were injured if 
the temperature fell to 12° below zero. 
Some hardy sorts have witstood 18° below. 
It is safe to say that at 20° below nearly all 
fruit buds on peaches will be killed. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 











AT all poultry shows some freaks areseen, 
and the last New York Poultry Show was 
no exception. The freaks were a three- 
legged hen, and a hen the result of a cross 
of a Buff turkey on a guinea hen ; the latter 
was owned by a lady residing in New Jer- 
sey. This bird displayed the turkey feath- 
ers in its tail, and was beautifully marked, 
tho its plumage was very short. The head 
of this hen resembled in parts both the tur- 
key and guinea fowl. It was stated that it 
was more vicious than a pit game, and 
When it screeches the sharp noise of the 
guinea fowl becomes muddled toward the 
end of the note and changes into a sound 
approaching the gobble of the turkey. 


To improve the rich yellow of the egg 
Mr. Wheeler, of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of New York, says: 


“The color of the yolk of the egg seems often 
tobe affected very noticeably by a change in 
the food. It is frequently the case that from 
fowls closely confined in winter or summer 
having little variety of food, and especially a 
ration deficient in green food, show pale-colored 
yelks. A change in the amount of meat or 
fresh bones does not al ways seem to have much 
influence. I have known hens that had the 
run of the barn and barnyard to lay eggs with 
ee darker-colored yolks than did neighbor- 
ng hens confined, bat fed batter in most re - 
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spects. In one instance a much deeper orange 
color in the yolk followed a change in feeding 
to green clover and alfalfa. One lot where 
pale-colored yolks were the rule, laid eggs with 
orange-colored yolks after they had been given 
the run of a barn floor covered with dry clover, 
chaff and leaves. Achangein color of butter 
is often noticeable in the same way when cows 
are turned to pasture after dry feed. Clover, 
hay and corn or alfalfa hay is good to feed 
hens when the fresh fodder cannot be had, and 
may help to bring about the change desired.” 

The color of a chicken has little to do 
with the layine qualities, altho there are 
some who will say that white fowls lay 
more eggs than colored, and vice versd. I 
am inclined to believe that if there is any 
great difference it would be in favor of 
colored fowls. In Cochins, White, Black and 
Partridge are considered better layers than 
Buff. In the Leghorn class the Buff seems 
to lead both the White and Brown; but we 
doubt whether this has been thoroughly 
tested. Some of the finest egg producers I 
ever saw were White-faced Black Spanish 
and also Houdans both of which are ex- 
tensively kept for egg production as well as 
their general good points -as fancy fowls. 
Even the beautiful Light Brahma fowls 
have wonderful records. One can soon 
discover by actual comparison what breed 
he prefers. 


When your fowls have a gurgling sound 
coming from the throat they have got a 
cold, and if checked in time you will avoid 
a roupy condition later on. It is always 
best to separate the ailing bird from the 
flock, keeping itin a dry, neat coop. Give 
the bird water, with about ten drops of 
each nitric acid and sulphur. Wash out the 
throat with a cotton swab dipped in strong 
vinegar ; this causes the mucus to be thrown 
out of the throat and nostrils ; then force a 
tablespoonful of glycerin down the throat 
to alleviate the irritated condition of the 
membrane. Colds are very prevalent dur- 
ing March and April, and you should guard 
against exposure as much as possible dur- 
ing the period of the year when young 
chicks need the care of the older fowls; and 
the eggs they should lay will not be lost 
through sickness caused by exposure and 
neglect. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


IT is not too early to begin tothink about 
tuberoses and gladioluses and begonias and 
other summer bulbs to replace the crccus 








and hyacinths and tulips and narcissus 


when they go out of bloom, and to decide 
what flowers to plant, and where, and to 
make out a list of the seeds wanted. And 
in making out this list one should be care- 
ful to include a generous quantity of sweet 
peas and nasturtiums and Victoria asters, 
and a variety of such plants as are useful 
for their fragrance and delicatesprays. By 
and by we shall want color and fragrance 
and foliage for our tables and hall vases 
and for small bouquets. 

Such cuttings as were made in the fall 
should be kept in acool, moist place, and 
overhauled occasionally to see that they do 
not start too soon; or, if no cuttings have 
yet been made, the mistake should be reme- 
died as speedily as possible. Some trees 
and shrubs awaken almost before the snow 
has left the ground, and after that it is 
often too late to either prune them for 
growth or to utilize their cuttings for prop- 
agation. Others, like the hardy hydrangea, 
make a late start, and may be pruned or 
propagated until the end of May; but wise 
farmers and nurserymen do not wait for 
the season to force them. 

In winter pruning, if large branches are 
removed, care should be taken to varnish 
over the amputated limbs to prevent evap- 
oration and keep out the weather. The 
best covering for the exposed wood is shel- 
lac dissolved in wood alcohol, and next to 
that white paint. 

Grapevines should be cut back to two or 
three buds, and raspberries and blackber 
ries to three or four of the strongest canes 
of new growth ineachclump. Treesshould 
be well trimmed, and the tops kept open, 
shapely and handsome. Be careful about 
pruning the old trees. Make the cuts 
rs 
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smooth, and cover promptly with shellac or 
paint. In cutting scions, always take from 
trees that are thriving and doing well. If 
you think of setting a new orchard, allow 
for plenty of room. Sunshine destroys fun- 
gous growths, and should be let in about 
the trees and to the ground beneath. 

If your day lilies and peonies and irises 
have been in the same place for years and 
do not bloom, the chances are that they are 
overcrowded and root bound. Divide them 
liberally and reset. You will have more 
plants from the division, and much better 
flowers; and it is very likely that some of 
your other plants and shrubs may be bene- 
fited by the same treatment. Judicious 
pruning and root-division are valuable phy- 
sicians to have in the orchard and garden. 

Pgacet Dag, R. L 
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TIMOTHY HAY. 


TIMOTHY hay needs much less curing than 
clover, and can be put in safely, in good 
weather, the day it is cut. Waldo F. Brown 
writes to the Ohio Farmer: 


“*I prefer, however, a cut in the afternoon, 
when it is free from all external moisture, turn 
it just before noon the next day, and at one 
o’clock turn a second time, and in half an héur 
start the teams to taking itin. I learned bya 
losing experience that it is necessary to have 
ventilation under the floor of a hay bay. I 
built a hay barn five or six years ago, and laid 
a floor on mud sills, only a few inches above the 
ground, and found nearly aton of musty hay 
in the bottom of a bay 24x14 feet in size. I 
then raised my mud sills and placed 
them on stones, so as to allow a space 
of a foot under them, and my hay has 
kept well ever since. I do not use sills 
at all in a hay barn, but stand the posts on the 
foundation and spike a 2x8 joist to them to 
hold them in place, and then place timbers on 
stone to support the floor joists, so that the 
weight of the hay rests on the ground and not 
on the frame of the barn. For our own use we 
prefer mixed hay, clover and timothy, and the 
mammoth clover is best, as it ripens with the 
timothy; but not over two pounds of seed to 
the acre should be sown, or the timothy is 
likely to be smothered out entirely the next 
season. Another advantage of this thin seed- 
ing is that the timothy keeps the clover from 
falling down, and helps it to cure better. I 
bave never found mammoth clover satisfactory 
for hay when sown by itself, but with timothy 
it largely increases the yield of hay, and cures 
out so as to be eaten by all stock as well as the 
medium clover.” 
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RHUBARB AS A VEGETABLE. 


AFTER the rhubarb has served its pur- 
pose by giving us its leaf stalks in early 
spring, it often throws up an immense 
bunch of flowers. An English writer states 
that if this head of flowers is cut off, and 
treated like cauliflower, it is just as good 
and desirable. One would suppose that 
there was something of the acid taste of 
the stalks in this flower head; but tbis 
writer says not. Many plants have a great 
difference between the elements in their 
flowers or fruit and the leaves. We can, 
for instance, eat a tomato, and find it both 
healthful and agreeable ; but if we were to 
venture to eat a handful of tomato leaves, 
they would probably be the end of us, 
Those whoare on the lookout for new vege 
tables might, however, make a trial of the 
rhubarb flowers. It may be noted that the 
tomato is very closely related to the to- 
bacco, and equally poisonous with that 
celebrated plant.—Meehan’s Monthly. 
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PROFESSOR RUNNEBADY, of Berlin, who 
was appointed hy the German Government 
to explore the timber resources of the 
Pacific Coast, says in bis report : 


“The end of American forests is near at 
hand, unless they are protected by law against 
reckless cutting and conflagration. While the 
leading countries of Europe are trying to make 
trees grow, the Americans are sweeping away 
not only the mature trees, but the saplings, 
which are the rightful heritage of future gen- 
erations.” 
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HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Cougbs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the pstient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 
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Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
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than the homestead painted 


white, with green blinds? It may 
not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 
please the owner. 


Pure White Lead 


and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
clean longer than anything else; if properly 
applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 


Painted with 


erfect base for subsequent re- 


painting ; is therefore economical. 


To be sure of getting Pure White Lead, examine the brand (see list of 
genuine brands). Any shade of color desired can be easily obtained by 
using Nationat Leap Co.’s brands of Pure White Lead and i 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card Gontng samples 


nting Coiors. 


cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


designs painted in various style» or combinations of shades forwarded 
to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway. New York. 
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26 JOHN ST.,N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 





ENGLISH BRASS BEDS 


Hair Mattresses 
Fine Bedding Manufacturers 


B. FITCH & CO. 


27 West 42d Street, New York. 
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VIM 








Enough 






TIRES rm 
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DON’T 






SLIP wi 
BOSTON WOVEN ROSE & RUBBER 60, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 
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WH, JAcksan-&6 


860 Broadway, Union 8q. & 18th 8t., N, Y. 
ARTISTIC 


Wrought om srass ax mor 
Metal ve wreznes, 
Work — orin FIerLaces, th, 


Our Own Fou ndries and Shops. 


WILBOR’S 
+ 


















COMPOUND OF PURE 


COD LIVER OIL 


2B ald PHOSPHATES 
o cz For the Cure of 
a2 
re chite, 
a Debility, 
) Wasting 
fe) Diseases, 
2 Asthma, 
ee Influ- 
enza, 
rapalatable a8 Scret- 


cream. It can be 
taken with pleasure 
by delicate persons 
and children, who, 
after using it, are 
very fond of it. It assimi- 
lates with the food, increases 
the flesh and appetite, builds 
| up the nervous system, re- 
stores energy to mind and body, 
creates new, rich and pure blood: 
in fact, rejuvenates the whole sys- 
tem. This preparation is far superior 
to all other preparations of Cod 
Liver Oil: it has many imitators, but 
no equals.@ The results following its use are ite 
best recommendations. Be sure, as you value 
your health, and get the genuine. Manufactured 
only by Dr. A. B. Wilbor- Chemist, Boston 


DEAFNESS. &.HEA0 NOISES CURED 











cessful when all remedies fail. Sold on FREE { 


| by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, NewYork, Write for book of 
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Printed 
Linen Lawns 


for Summer Gowns. 


We are showing this season an un- 
usually attractive assortment of these 
old-time favorites, which in all the 
ebbs and flows of fashion’s tide have 
never been lost sight of and are now 
much in demand. 
Among the very 
good materials for 
Wash Goods there 
are none better than 
these if genuine com- 
Registerea Trademark, 10rt and satisfaction 
be sought. They are cool, they are 
durable, they launder beautifully— 
and each time they are laundered they 
look like new. 

Two makes are shown—a very sheer 
and the ordinary medium weight, 
both absolutely pure linen—price 
40c. and 35c. per yard. 

Our department for wash-dress fab- 
rics is now replete with the choicest 
goods of the season—the assortment 
of Linen Batiste, plain and fancy, is 
particularly attractive. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
‘©THE LINEN STORE,” 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


FINISH thot WEARS 


The enamel and nickel that 
are applied to Columbia Bicy- 
cles know no equal for beauty. 
Better still, this beauty is the 
same a year hence—two years 
hence. A rub of the polish- 
ing cloth,and Columbia enamel 
shines like new. In every detail 
you can be sure of Columbias— 
unequalled, unapproached. 





























Standard of the World. 
$10 toa} Columbias in construc- 


tion and quality a Ay 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


alike 4 ciass by 
Columbia Art Catalogue, telling fully of all fea- 
tures of Columbias—and of Hartford bicycles, 
next best, , $60, $50—is free from the Colum- 
bia agent or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 














Send this “ad” and lfc. in stamps 
and we will mail you a %4-d 
sample Best TEA imported— 
aty kind you may select. Big 

miums;~- LARGE IN- 
COMES by gouin orders for 
our Teas, Coffees, king Pow- 
der, and Spices. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P.O. Box 289. (Ind.) 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 








FINE LAWN GRASS SEED. 














J. M. THORBURN & CO.. 


Tus Inpsrespent Pass 41 Awp 43 GeLD StRunt, NEAR FULTON STREET. 


Now is the 
Time to Sow! 


Write for our Cata- 
logue or cali and con- 
') sulé us about your 
is lawn. 
= For Meadows and 
= Permanent Pas- 

Sees tures we will send, 
Same free, on application, 
circular giving for- 
= mulae to suit every 
= kind of soil and situ- 
ation. 





15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





